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Introduction 



The almost 150-year history of the international communist 
and working-class movement is, in fact, a history of vigorous 
struggle waged by the revolutionary vanguard of the working 
class tor a cardinal social remaking of the world. It is a history 
ot revolutionary Marx ism- Leninism, a science of cognition 
and transformation of society, a history of struggle against the 
falsifiers and enemies of this science. It is a history of the 
communist parties, the truly revolutionary parties of the 
working class possessing a scientific approach to realily and 
the ways of transforming it. It is a history of heroic exploits 
oi the progressive workers of the world in the revolutionary 
overthrow of the old social system and the building of social- 
ism and communism in its place. It is a history of the strength- 
ening alliance of the working class with all the other sec- 
tions pi the working people, the alliance of Communists with 
the other political parties and organisations upholding the 
cause of social progress. Briefly speaking, it is largely a 
history of social progress itself, of its most powerful, dyna- 
mic and promising force. 

This history is part of the general process of social develop- 
ment. I his is a fact recognised today by all, including the bit- 
ter enemies of socialism, communism and the working-class 
movement. However, these enemies think the history of the 
working-class movement, and especially of the communist 
movement, is of secondary importance or even a chance phe- 
nomenon in world development. To them, the ivorking-class 
movement is a deadly enemy and the communist movement is 
beue e r g g ' ha * t0 he destro >' ed the sooner the 

Considering the class nature of capital, it is possible to see 
this point of view of our ideological adversaries. They regard 
a Communists as fiends just because the Communists come 
out against what ls most sacred for the bourgeoisie— private 
pioperty. They seek to destroy the Communists just because 

ourrS°^?K m T S T rk t0 - ab ° lish ex P'°i«:ation, that main 
i U e ot the ? ass (lom mation of capital. Considering all this 

ideowl S a i rP r S ; ng at f thaL . an1 Communism has become an 
Sv g f P latfo u rm of reactionary anti-democratic policy, a 
PoJicy of onslaught on the rights and social gains of the popu- 
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lar masses, a policy of the arms race, cold war, and struggle 
against socialism. u #s ie 

But all the postulates of anti-communist ideologists and 
po n,aans are proved wrong by life, by the aSiv des of 
the working-class movement and its communist vanguard 

traversed 1 loE* ^ ~™ h - 

League the fiSS f"f 8, ° n ? US P 3th from the Communist 
League the first truly revolutionary workers' oranbarinn 
which based its work on scientific prinapS bu^or^^ 
had a membership of merely a few hundred, to the pre e 7 

co a untr s m r n d t h n, ° Vement 0p 0 e n' atin S in ^ °» e h ^"ed 
countnes and having over 80 million people in its ranks- 

from the first independent actions by workers aeains. W 

geois domination to the Paris Commune, the fiSf S 

o the y F^ er ° f W T^ ng pe T k '' fr ° m ^ l^rrevSoll 

Russia £ Krt K U I tU ? at l y ° Ctobcr 1917 evolutions in 
Russia— the fust breach by the working class of the chain 

her of F 1 1 domni «™> f ™m the revolutions in a num 
bm of European countries of the 1920s, all of which had 
been defeated but left a profound imprint on the lifeof thfir 
peoples, to the victorious people's democr atic and so C ah t 

MonSrnf 19408 f nd , 1950s; ft ° m the -barkment o 
wMch wU ° " rT C f PlUillSl d ^ lo P me ™ awards socialism, 
o 7 fSv f ' , C ° Um,y * do SO > » the emergence 
onlv nr S . ^^^/Y^ttim^ic states which not 
only piodatmed socialism their objective, but made practi 
cal steps to attain this noble goal. P 

is Tu h i e elv iS nn?' ° f th ff r rki u g " daSS and movement 
, Suiel > not * n offshoot, but a main branch, of world de- 

l^^W^h^l *5 ? reat ° Ctober Socialist Revo- 
iution of 1917, which placed the working class in the centre 

of the present epoch, this has been the main direct bn of 
world history Precisely the working class, the workmSas 
the , Communists indicate to mankind thMS 
oueaion of development, a path of solving the cardinal 

^Z^^^T oS peop,e ^ 1 path SSES 

thmou^hlf %f COmmuni r st movement must be studied 
ness in^linH ***** ^ ItS Stud >" Iends ° ne ^di- 
^Si^^^r^^ 110 "" 7, S0daIist P rind ples, teaching 
2? J5! g ?' f ° r the most regressive goals-the goals 
of socialism and communism. This history lives one dt'te - 
m.nation and optimism with regard to the future of mankind 

hisTorT of"rh^ ' differCnt W3VS ° f studying the 

n^vbnl comraun,st f movement. It can be viewed as a 

D^S^^lf a P°r rful Strea ? ° f s »^essive events and 
we?] L T H , ^ bC exam, " ed in detail. This approach 
weI ' J ustlf «ed and instructive. Another way of studying 
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rhe historical rpmrr) ,t, U, S«" task is to concentrate on 

it null and fc id ThV bes ™ ear " <° f»e extent of making 

01 Communis, fif 

movement: events of ffenerVl ™3 P ^ S the coinm unist 



^M^%9^5w B ^" CO<t " Q *! rtHl ^ J 3, Progress Publi- 
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Therefore it is all the more important to study most care- 
fully all the experience accumulated by the Communists. 
There should be no nihilism, and no "forgetfulness". The 
true revolutionary should know well what has been achieved 
by his predecessors. The purpose of studying revolutionary 
experience, as Lenin saw it, is "to promote the spread of the 
movement, the conscious selection of the means, ways, and 
methods of struggle that, with the least expenditure of ef- 
fort, will yield the most substantial and permanent results". 1 

Another point to note here is that a dogmatic approach 
to communist experience or blind worship of it are just as 
inadmissible as its total negation. This gives rise to fear 
of a critical analysis of the past, to inability to see and prop- 
erly assess its lessons and outline ways of creative, not 
scholastic, use of the past experience in new historical con- 
ditions. 

A creative, critical attitude to past experience rules out 
distortion or, moreover, total neglect of the commonly rec- 
ognised principles of the communist movement, of Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian internationalism. Incidentally, 
precisely experience teaches us that any deviation from the 
fundamental principles of the doctrine of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin inevitably narrows down the possibilities of the com- 
munist movement, hindering its advance towards the revolu- 
tionary goals. 

Communists are studying their own experience and that of 
their comrades in struggle not for the sake of pure knowl- 
edge. They study it for a practical purpose of sharing it 
with the masses and inspiring them to victorious r evolutionary 
struggle. 

The experience of the past can be realised mainly through 
the revolutionary practices of the popular masses. But since 
the popular masses cannot themselves produce adequate revo- 
lutionary consciousness, so they cannot profoundly study and 
assimilate the experience accumulated by generations of rev- 
olutionaries. This, precisely, is an important and responsible 
mission of the Communists. 

The group of authors who have produced this book, which 
is a survey of the historical experience of the communist 
movement, concentrated on the fundamental aspects of this 
movement's history in the context of the lessons of its strug- 
gle. They did not intend to offer a detailed review of the 
evolution of the communist movement. Rather, they made an 
analysis of the main developments and processes to bring out 
the most important aspects of what the history of the com- 
munist movement leaches us. 



IV. I. Lenin, "Revolutionary Days", Collected Works, Vol. 8, 1977, p. 104. 
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That was how they approached both the content of various 
chapters, and the form of their presentation. This accounts, 
in particular, for the different style and character of various 
parts of the book. Naturally, their approach to the analysis 
of long-term processes and the events that took place in 
definite periods of time could not be the same. 

The authors do not regard their analysis as exhaustive. 
They hope nonetheless that the book, written in the mid- 
1980s, will be of use to those who want to study the ex- 
perience of the communist movement. The authors welcome 
any suggestions and critical remarks of the readers which 
will undoubtedly help them in their future work. 



Chapter One 



Formation of the Proletariat. 
Its First Independent Actions 



The capitalist mode of production emerged way back in the 
16th century. The first period in its history, the period of 
manufactory, lasted almost two centuries during which the 
rate of development was extremely low. The long "incuba- 
tion" phase, as Karl Marx put it, of machine production 
brought about an industrial revolution in the late 18th cen- 
tury, first only in England. 

The industrial revolution, which started in several Euro- 
pean countries and North America at the turn of the 19th 
century, was above all a revolution in production techniques, 
that is, manual labour was replaced by mechanised labour 
and, on that basis, capitalist manufactories gave way to a 
fac tory system of capitalist production. The industrial rev- 
olution set the stage for a rapid growth of productive 
forces in capitalist society, for the emergence of large-scale- 
machine industry, greater social division of labour, and the 
emergence of new cities and industrial centres. The main so- 
cial outcome of the industrial revolution was that capitalism 
was established as a socio-economic system with two main 
antagonistic classes: the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

In that period the development of capitalist relations was 
obstructed mainly by the existence of feudal and absolutist 
regimes, under which political power was in the hands of the 
nobility, and the nobility was adamant about retaining its 
domination. This explains why the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism was going on amidst severe class battles and 
numerous bourgeois revolutions. The revolutions were joined 
by the broad popular masses — the peasants, the urban poor, 
the working people. That struggle culminated in the Great 
French Bourgeois Revolution of 1789 which ushered in a new 
epoch in world history: the bourgeois class was placed in the 
centre of social development and the way was paved for the 
triumph of the capitalist mode of production. 



Formation of the. industrial Proletariat. 
Early Farms of Its Class Struggle 

The first groups of workers appeared already in feudal 
society, heralding the incipience of the capitalist mode of pro- 
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duction. Under feudalism, however, the workers were not yet 
a class. They became a class only as a result of the indust- 
rial revolution. As the industrial revolution gained momen- 
tum, especially since the latter half of the 19th century, 
the proletariat was taking shape as a class in East Euro- 
pean countries, in Australia, in a number of countries in Asia 
and Latin America, and then elsewhere in the world. 

Everywhere the industrial proletariat emerged and devel- 
oped according to specific historical conditions of various 
countries. But this process had general regularities common 
to them all. The conversion of feudal immediate producers 
(peasants above all) into proletarians freed them primarily 
of feudal bondage and gild despotism, that is, of personal 
dependence on the feudal lord. At the same time, it implied 
expropriation of the means of production they formerly 
owned, thus leaving them without the means of subsistence 
they used to have under feudalism. This is what Karl Marx 
wrote on that score: "The process, therefore, that clears 
the way for the capitalist system, can be none other than the 
process which takes away from the labourer the possession of 
his means of production; a process that transforms, on the 
one hand, the social means of subsistence and of production 
into capital, on the other, the immediate producers into wage- 
labourers." 1 

The social breeding ground of the industrial proletariat 
everywhere was the early proletarian and small proprietor 
sections of society in town and country whose position had 
grown largely unstable following the introduction of the fac- 
tory system in industry and the spread of capitalist relations 
in agriculture. 

The formation of the industrial working class under the 
ongoing industrial revolution has the following general fea- 
tures: 

— the industrial proletariat grows rapidly in numbers, wiiile 
the share of factory workers is steadily expanding; 

— the industrial proletariat concentrates in definite areas, 
and its distribution in a country and among branches of in- 
dustry is uneven; 

— -unskilled labour prevails among the factory workers; 

— the proletariat is backward in terms of its make-up and 
heterogeneous; 

—there is a considerable number of handicraft and manu- 
factory workers among the industrial proletariat; 

— migration processes have a decisive role to play as a 
source of the formation of the working class; 

— various groups of the working class become gradually 



Karl Mars, Capital, Vol. I. Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1978, p. 668. 
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aware that they have common interests and that their inter- 
ests are opposite to those of the ruling classes; 

— corresponding forms of economic, social, and subse- 
quently political organisation of the workers take shape and 
grow str onger; 

—the class struggle of the proletariat for its interests and 
for a bigger role in the social life of the country is intensi- 
fying. 

As the industrial revolution is being carried through, the 
social qualities of the proletariat are undergoing substan- 
tial changes- The share of handicraft workers and those who 
are half-workers and half-peasants, engaged in agriculture, 
is shrinking, while the share of regular workers who for gen- 
erations have been associated with large-scale factory pro- 
duction is expanding. It is only at this stage that industrial 
proletarians outnumber the handicraft and manufactory 
workers and, accordingly, as class self-awareness is spread- 
ing, the negative attitude to factories gives way to the reali- 
sation of the need to fight against the" capitalist system. But 
until then the proletariat has to traverse a long and hard 
path as it turns from a "class in itself into a "class for 
itself", as Marx put it. 

By the mid- 19th century industrial proletarians had to- 
talled about 9 million: 4.1 million in England, 2.5 mil- 
lion in France, 1.4 million in the USA, 900 thousand in Ger- 
many, and 700 thousand in Russia. Already at. that stage of 
the development of capitalism the regular numerical growth 
of the proletariat was clearly manifest, because, according to 
Marx, "increase of capital is increase of the proletariat, 
that is, of the working class." 1 

The emergence of the working class was a most important 
development in the history of mankind. The proletariat, that 
is, the working class is, in scientific terms, a class of people 
deprived of the means of production and living by selling 
their labour. By producing surplus value the proletariat en- 
riches the capitalist and together with him the railway owner, 
the trader, and the banker. Depending on the situation at a 
definite time, on the alignment of class forces and on the level 
of its capacity for struggle, the workers receive bigger or 
smaller wages, have better or worse housing, can or cannot 
afford to buy cars, etc., but at all events they remain the 
same proletarians, slaves dependent on the capitalist ex- 
ploiter so long as they are forced to sell their labour to 
the owner of the means of production, so long as they are 
given no chance to use the fruits of their labour at their own 



j Karl Marx. "Wage Labour and Capital", in Karl Marx. Frederick Entrels, 
Collected Works, Vol. 9, Progress Publishers. Moscow, 1076, p. 214. 
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discretion and to administer social production and the devel- 
opment of society as a whole. 

As it grows and becomes organised and is increasingly 
aware that its interests are incompatible with those of the 
bourgeoisie, the proletariat rises to the struggle against the 
rule of the bourgeoisie and against bourgeois society as a 
whole, to free itself and the other working people from ex- 
ploitation and bondage. The proletarian movement is "the 
self-consc ious, independent movement of the immense major- 
ity, in the interest of the immense majority", 1 because the 
proletariat cannot free itself unless it destroys the entire 
system of inequality and exploitation and, consequently, frees 
the broad masses of working people from arbitrary rule and 
oppression. 

The proletariat is a consistently revolutionary class. All 
the classes before it, and all other classes sought to se- 
cure and fortify their mode of appropriation based on private 
property. Here is what the founders of Marxism say about the 
proletarians: "They have nothing of their own to secure and 
to fortify; their mission is to destroy all previous securities 
for, and insurances of, individual property." 2 The proletariat 
fights for a system in which social property in the means of 
production is established in the whole of society. 

The proletariat is an international and internationalist class, 
because "the proletarians in all countries have one and the 
same interest, one and the same enemy, and one and the same 
struggle". Therefore, wrote Engels already in 1845, "Only the 
proletarians can destroy nationality, only the awakening 'pr o- 
letariat can bring about fraternisation between the different 
nations." 3 

The triumph of capitalist social relations consolidated the 
despotic rule of the bourgeoisie over the proletariat. If a 
worker was refused a job, he had to live in hopeless misery; 
but if employed, he was sever ely exploited for a pittance. No 
wonder the struggle of wage labourers against capitalists, 
which raged, according to Marx, already in the manufactory 
period, was growing increasingly intensive. 

At the beginning, the struggle took quite peculiar forms, 
due to the lack of class awareness among the masses. In the 
1760s through the 1770s, the English workers, for instance 
levelled their wrath at the machines and whole factories of 
their bosses. The movement of wreckers of manufacturing 
machinery {in England it was known as the Luddite move- 



'Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, "Manifesto of the Communist Partv", in 
*arl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, 1984, p. 495. 
■^Ibid. 1 
^Frederick Engels, "The Festival of Nations in London", in Karl Marx, 
Tedcnck F.ngels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 6. 



ment named so after Ned Lucid, a worker who was the first to 
destroy a machine in retaliation to the employer's injustice) 
emerged also in France, Germany and other countries and at 
times assumed mass-scale proportions. The point is that at 
that time the working class saw its enemy not in the bourgeois 
who used the machine to exploit the worker, but in the ma- 
chine itself. As a form of spontaneous protest against cap- 
italist exploitation, the movement of machine wreckers was 
an early form of the class struggle waged by the yet immature 
proletariat. It takes time and experience for the worker to 
learn to act directly against capitalist exploitation. 

Later, Luddite actions alternated with strikes. Spearheaded 
against the employer, against the exploiter, the strikes were 
becoming an increasingly popular and effective weapon in the 
class struggle of the proletariat. 

The workers' early actions were spontaneous. At the time, 
the workers had neither a clear idea of the goals of the strug- 
gle nor organisations which could lead their struggle. They 
put forward only economic demands (a shorter working day, 
higher wages, better working and living conditions, and so on) 
and did not yet see the need to wage a political struggle 
against the socio-economic system, for a radical change of 
their position in society, for emancipation from capitalist 
oppression and exploitation. Besides, the workers' actions 
were limited to some or other factory or to a definite region, 
The working class w T as yet incapable of organising mass action 
in a whole industry, not to mention nation-wide action. 

But these spontaneous and isolated economic actions 
against the employers proved most important, for awakening 
the class awareness of the workers, widening the scope of 
their struggle, and promoting the organisation and efficiency 
of the working-class movement. 

From its first actions, the successes and failures of the 
first strikes, the working class learned how to fight better. 
Among the first turning points in the history of the working- 
class struggle was the setting up of trade union organisations. 
The trade unions were, and still are, the largest workers* as- 
sociations. They made the working class better organised and 
its struggle more effective. 

The exploiter classes soon realised how really dangerous 
the trade unions were to them. Under the Combination Acts 
adopted in England as early as 1799, all workers' unions 
in the country were outlawed as "conspiratorial", even though 
the charges of their involvement in 'plots" or "causing 
damage" to industry were never proved. But repression failed 
to clamp down the workers' striving for unity. In the first 
quarter of the 19th century the first nation-wide associations 
of workers of different trades appeared in England. 
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In France, the bourgeoisie dealt a heavy blow at the workers 
soon as it came to power: in 1791 it adopted the Chapdier 
Law banning strikes. But that did not stop the working-class 
struggle in France. In 1795 Paris workers staged two large- 
scale uprisings to defend their rights. Both uprisings were 
suppressed, but they produced a deep impression on all 
progressives in the country. 

Critical Utopian Socialism 

Through practical experience the working class c ame to re- 
alise the injustice of the capitalist system. It rose against, 
capital, instinctively at first. Almost simultaneously, educated 
people levelled rational criticism from socio-ph'ilosophical, 
humanistic positions at the limited nature and injustice of the 
capitalist system. Scientifically immature, the socialist ideas 
of that time reflected new social antagonisms, but were not 
associated with the practical struggle of the working class. 
Nonetheless, their significance was great enough to influence 
the struggle of the workers, facilitating the growth of their 
class instinct into class awareness. 

Among the numerous non-scientific socialist theories of 
that, time those of Utopian socialists Robert Owen, Henri 
Saint-Simon and Charles Fourier were most significant for the 
class enlightenment of the workers. Robert Owen (1771-1858) 
hit out severely at capitalism. He condemned the exploitation 
of workers, capitalist competition and mass poverty and saw 
the source of all those evils in the private ownership of the 
means of pr oduction and in money causing the drive for prof- 
it. Owen dreamed of a society, in which there would be no 
private property, no classes, no poverty, and no difference 
between manual and mental work. He conceived the future 
classless society as a federation of self-governed communes 
in which material wealth should be distributed among its 
members according to their needs. But Owen could not, at 
that time, grasp the laws governing historical development 
and did not see the historical- role of the working class. He 
did not understand that the bourgeoisie would never relin- 
quish their power and economic positions voluntarily, that 
abolition of private property would inevitably be more painful 
than even a transition of ownership rights from one class 
(feudal lords) to another (capitalists). Owen rejected class 
struggle and believed that capitalism should be liquidated 
without a revolution, merely as a result of progress, enlighten- 
ment, the spread of proper morals and the triumph of com- 
mon sense. He saw a way of achieving this in replacing money 
by special labour vouchers. Owen believed that trade unions 
could be transformed into producer cooperatives to admin- 
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ister corresponding industries. By such Utopian methods 
Owen wanted to eliminate capitalism and build a communist 
society. 

He was most active in the trade union movement and won a 
considerable influence in it. In 1834 the Grand National 
Consolidated Trades union was formed at his suggestion. But 
his Utopian projects failed. The cooperative communes either 
tell apart or became capitalist businesses. 

At that time, French Utopian socialists Henri Saint-Simon 
and Charles Fourier, suggested their own ways of remaking 
society. Born to families that belonged to the propertied 
classes, they broke with those classes, censured capitalism 
and came up with a number of brilliant ideas on a future so- 
cialist society. 

Writing about Henri Saint-Simon (1760-1825), Frederick 
Engels said that "what interests him first, and above all 
other things, is the lot of the class that is the most numerous 
and the most poor". Saint-Simon attacked the capitalist 
system and called for a socialist remaking of society which 
would then be able to meet, the material and cultural require- 
ments of all classes. He held that the economic basis of such 
society should be large-scale industry operating on scientific 
planning principles. All citizens in a socialist system, he 
believed, should work to the extent of their abilities for the 
beneiit ot society and receive remuneration in accordance 
with the amount of work done. The idea that a society in 
which each works according to his ability and is paid accord- 
ing to his work can exist, was of immense revolutionary signif- 
icance. ° 

Saint-Simon's doctrine had weak points, too: it did not 
envisage the abolition of private property and failed to see 
the role of the working class in remaking society, regarding 
the proletariat merely as a "suffering class" incapable of 
building socialism. Therefore he appealed to the ruling classes 
to build a socialist society. Like Owen, Saint-Simon rejected 
revolutionary struggle and any violence. Persuasion is the 
only way to attain our goal, he said. 

Francois Marie Charles Fourier (1772-1837) stressed in his 
criticism of the bourgeois system chat in capitalist, society 
the excess of wealth on one pole was possible due to poverty 
on the other, that capitalism maimed the individual. He be- 
lieved that this unjust system should be replaced by a more 
ran- one— socialism, a system on a higher level of social de- 
velopment. It was necessary, according to Fourier, to build a 
society meeting fully the requirements of man. It would be a 



f ^rfkfonstt* Text of Anti-Dukring Made bv Enecls", in Karl Marx 
Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 25, 1986, p, 637. 
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society of the future, in which every man would have the right 
to work, while labour itself would become a necessity and an 
object of pleasure. The interests of the individual would coin- 
cide with the interests of all. Material wealth would be dis- 
tributed mainly according to work and talent. 

Like Owen and Saint-Simon, Fourier failed to understand 
the historical mission of the proletariat, and rejected revo- 
lution. He believed that to build a socialist society it was 
sufficient to propagate its ideas. 

A special role in the history of the early working-class 
movement and in Utopian socialist doctrines' was played by 
Babouvism, the 18th-century movement in France, which look 
its name from its leader Gracchus Babeuf. It was an attempt 
by the nascent French proletariat to come up with its own 
action programme, an alternative to the ideology and policv 
of the bourgeoisie. 

Gracchus Babeuf (1760-1797) and his followers set up a 
clandestine revolutionary organisation, the Secret Director- 
ate of Public Salvation or Conspiracy of Equals, which was 
a culmination in the development of the Movement for Equal- 
ity that had originated with the setting up in 1790 of the 
Social Circle to topple die counter-revolutionarv government 
by a secretly organised uprising. A significant aspect in 
Babeuf s views was that lie considered class struggle inevi- 
table. He maintained that, as the French Revolution of 1 789- 
1 794 had brought no happiness to the people, it had to be 
carried on until the triumph of the "natural right", that is, 
the right of the people, the right of the poor against the rich, 
genuine equality, common property, and social production. 
Precisely Babeuf and his followers gave a "definite shape", 
as Engels put it, to the yet indistinct and vague social as- 
pirations of the nascent French proletariat, in the epoch of 
the beginning industrial revolut ion. 

The conspirators were betrayed: Babeuf and Augustin- Ale- 
xandre Darthe, his closest associate, were executed, and other 
members of the Conspiracy of Equals were exiled or sentenc- 
ed to various terms in prison. The Babouvist movement great- 
ly promoted the development of socialist and communist ideas 
and the shaping of the class awareness of the proletariat. It 
"gave rise to the communist idea... This idea, consistently de- 
veloped, is the ideaoi the new world order," wrote Marx. 1 

The doctrines of Utopian socialists were immature in that 
they, according to the classics of Marxism, corresponded to 
immature capitalist production and immature class relations. 
Therefore they were doomed to remain Utopias. Lenin wrote 



Maraand Frederick Engels, "The Holy Family", in Karl Marx, Fre- 
denck Engels, Collected Worhs, Vol. 4, 1975, p. 119. 
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that Utopian socialism could not indicate the real solution 
It could not explain the real nature of wage-slaverv under 
capitalism, it could not reveal the laws of capitalist devel- 
opment, or show what social force is capable of becoming 
the creator of a new society." 1 

Nonetheless, the criticism of capitalist evils by Utopian 
socialists, and the "embryos of brilliant ideas" about a new 
society provided an exceedingly valuable material for the 
education of workers. Therefore critical Utopian socialism 
lor all its weaknesses, played an outstanding role in its 
time, pavmg the way for the ideas of scientific socialism. 

The First Independent Working-Class Actions 

The numbers of workers were growing, and they were in- 
creasingly concentrated at capitalist factories. Meanwhile 
capitalist exploitation intensified causing ever greater resis- 
tance to it on the part of the working class, and a nation-wide 
economic organism was taking shape in various countries. 
Closer ties were established among the workers from the vari- 
ous areas of one or- another country. All (his greatly ex- 
panded the scope of the proletarian struggle and prepared 
tne ground lor making it a real class struggle, which is a 
major condition for the workers to become the working class 

In the 1830s through the 1840s, the working class for the 
tirst time emerged as an independent force in the arena of 
polJttcal Struggles, This was evidenced by the insurrections of 
weavers at Lyons, France, in 1831 and 1834, by the Chartist 
movement in the 1830s and 1840s, and by the uprising of 
Silesian weavers in Germany in 1844, These spontaneous ac- 
tions were gradually developing into independent political 
struggle. r 

The 1831 insurrection at Lyons was the first one to bring 
together thousands of workers in the struggle for their 
class interests, against the exploiters. The insurrection of 
weavers was joined by workers of other guilds, who demand- 
ed a better living. On November 21, 1831, the workers 
launched an armed struggle. On their banner they inscribed: 
Live and I work, or die in battle!". The insurgents seized 
power m the city. 

But the insurrection did nor exceed the city bounds Not 
a single appeal was issued from Lyons to the peasants living 
near the city, who did not support the insurgents by action 
though they sympathised with them. The insurgents had no 
definite social programme to offer. They were excellent 
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fighters, valiant and disciplined, driven by class hatred for 
the factory owners, but they were yet incapable of seeing, not 
to mention formulating, the goal of their struggle. After the 
seizure of power they were inactive and the enemy had the 
opportunity to gather troops, receive reinforcements from 
Paris and move towards insurgent Lyons. The defence of the 
city had not been organised and on December 8 it fell, offer- 
ing almost no resistance. 

Despite the defeat, the 1831 insurrection at Lyons evoked 
a wide response in France and outside it. Karl Marx and Fre- 
derick Engels thought it was highly significant. Marx noted 
that, objectively, the Lyons insurgents bad been the "soldiers 
of socialism", though they had had a very vague idea of the 
significance and historical prospects of such actions. 

In April 1834, the workers of Lyons rose up again. This 
time the uprising was caused by the government's pr eparation 
of new reactionary legislation threatening to abrogate the 
"right of associations 1 ', and ban all political organisations 
of the working class and the petty bourgeoisie. The uprising, 
sparked off by the trial of the men who had organised a strike 
in Lyons in February that year, was explicitly political and 
republican from the outset. Its weak point was that it had no 
links with the peasants and lacked a firm centralised leader- 
ship capable of rallying the popular masses together. Though 
the workers fought courageously, the uprising was defeated. 

In the 1830s and 1840s, the working-class" movement grew 
to the largest proportions in England. Chartism was the first 
nationwide political working-class movement there. It had ori- 
ginated among the radical-minded craftsmen of London. The 
organising centre of Chartism was the London Working 
Men's Association set up in 1836 by William Lovett, a joiner, 
Heteringron, a print-shop owner, arid their friends. 

In 1837, Lovett wrote a petition to parliament, demanding 
a radical parliamentary reform. It contained six points: 
1- equal electoral districts; 2. cancellation of the property 
qualification; 3. universal suffrage for men; 4. an annually 
elected parliament; 5. secret ballot; 6. remuneration to the 
MPs. This programme, known as the People's Charter, be- 
came the official platform of the Chartist movement and 
united hundreds of thousands of workers. The workers be- 
lieved that if the Charter's demands were met, this would 
enable them to win political power and emancipate them from 
oppression and exploitation. 

Fhe Chartist movement was diverse in social make-up, 
which gave rise to the emergence of several trends in it. But 
during the struggle, and especially after the Chartists were 
subjected to harsh reprisals, most of the petty-bourgeois 
elements departed from Chartism. The class struggle inten- 
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sified to a high degree, and on July 24, 1840, the seitine- un 
of the National Charter Association the political pam of the 
Cmarusts was announced at a meeting of Chartist delegaS 

Ce^S&'SdlllS p Nati0na ' ? ane? Association htf Tc 
of one vear Ail rn^! Executive Committee elected for a term 
n eXrshtVr^ dJ rK ^" 8 ° f the W 4ues and had 

S3 1 «49 \ he Pa i t>? ? ra pHsed about 400 organisa- 
Hn» f y 2 tS membei sh'P reached 40,000. It was the 
duty of the association members to implement the Charter 

ists exited rhZS ment W&S * Uld ? P* ole ^ian, The Chart- 
themselves to strengthen their ties with the 
tiade unions and to win a grealer influence there Soon 
Chartist groups were s P ringin| up in the trade unions and 

dS^ed^ ^n la " an - ,aSS th l araCtCr of the "»aveJent was 
SV tI V Pet , 1,10n the Grists put forward in 

i This time n not only concerned the Charter itself b , 

» ''™«s", and to ^riviCand 

The petition was rejected, setting off a tide of In™ 
ferme nt mg popular wrath. In fuly and August 1842 the" 
Chartist movement reached its peak and the workers of 
England came out to defend their l ight,. An urmreledemedTv 
powerful general strike swept the country. IolS^^S 
workers seized enterprises, and even whole 

hcir S le^rvt f C ChardS ' S ' ^ withTome of 

on ^ ™;JTT Sl ^ P^Pated in that proletarian ac- 
SS ;, ■ Wh ° ] f the ^ v «nent had no due leadership- 

the trade unionists, who had got used to peaceful methods of 

Unab,e t0 lead ,hc P°P^^ ™»S whef de 
manded resolute action. Despite the heroic struggle of he 

defeat of the general strike and the rejection of the netition 
caused a decline in the Chartist movement and aL^orrS 
upswing m 1848 ,t gradually came to naught. 

dilSr\h? S i d - ated P ,imari, >' because the objective con- 
ditions foi the class struggle were not ripe vet. Capitalism hid 
y far not exhausted its potentialities L'growtrt the 
bourgeoisie, deriving increasing profits from industrial de 

lepnsais against the workers with social manoeuvring brib- 

The subjective factors, too, played a negative role 
The proletariat at that time was just maturing a a class' 
The ideologically and organisationally weak proletariat 

and nl W, ; h ' hC bou, F° isie Z^^y **datog i'^ bourgeots 
and petty-bourgeois illusions. Chartism had r,o science lS 
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socialist programme, not all of its leaders were truly pro- 
letarian and differences among them on tactical matters 
often reduced to naught the powerful upswing of the working 
people. s 

For all its weaknesses and setbacks, Chartism gave a power- 
ful impetus to the working-class movement in both England 
and the world at large. Chartism was the first organised pro- 
letarian movement which raised the question of winning polit- 
ical power by the working class for its economic liberation. 
In other words, Chart ism ushered in a new phase in the class 
struggle marked by the growing political independence of the 
proletariat. Besides, the Chartist movement acted as the 
vanguard of the workmg people in their struggle for democ- 
racy. And it was the Chartists who made the first attempt to 
set up an independent workers' party. According to Lenin 
Chartism was the first broad, truly mass and politically or- 
ganised proletarian revolutionary movement which ''brilliant- 
ly anticipated much that was contained in the future Marx- 
ism.' 

hi Germany, the independent workers' movement eot 
under way after the uprising of the Silesian weavers in 1844 
Exploited by the buyers-up and by the local landlords to 
whom they paid a tax for producing cloth, the weavers lan- 
guished under double oppression. To compete better with 
their English counterparts, the German capitalists began in 
the early 1840s sharply to cut back on prices when distributing 
yarn among weavers, thus dooming them and their families to 
hunger The weavers in two large villages— Peterswaldau and 
Langenbilau where some people starved to death—were hit 
the hardest. The song "Bloody Trial", which Marx called the 
war-cry of Silesian workers, was widely popular at the time. 
Unven to despair, the workers rose against the hated bosses, 
i he uprising was quashed by troops. 

The Silesian uprising speeded up the division of the Ger- 
man democrats into two camps: proletarian and petty- 
oourgeois. The petty-bourgeois democrats gave a sharply 
nega t ,ve assessment of the Silesian uprising and maintained 
wSJi, th V vorke / s struggle to defend their class interests 
S ene . d Popular protest against absolutism. Karl Marx and 
Hedenck Engels offered a different assessment. Marx noted 
that it was not merely a "revolt of the hungry", but an out- 
standing phenomenon, the start of the independent workers' 
movement in Germany. Spontaneous as it was, the Silesian up- 
rising already displayed elements of consciousness and organi- 
sation (attempts to coordinate the insurgents' actions, joint 
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demands, etc.). And it gave rise to numerous workers' actions 
and strikes in Germany. 

* * * 

Thus, the formation of the proletariat, greatly stimulated 
by the industrial revolution, led to the emergence of the 
working class in the political arena. In the 1830s through 
the 1840s, it launched a series of independent actions against 
the ruling class of the bourgeoisie. That was a radical turn 
m history, as Engels described it. "The class struggle between 
proletariat and bourgeoisie came to the front in the historv of 
the most advanced countries in Europe, in proportion to the 
development, upon the one hand, of modern industry [erosse 
Industry, upon the other, of the newly-acquired political 
supremacy of the bourgeoisie" . 1 

The independent actions by the working class showed that 
it had begun to master political forms of struggle, and that 
there was an urgent need for vigorous independent action 
also m ideology, all the more so as considerable experience 
Had already been gained in the economic struggle. But pre- 
cisely in the ideological field, for all the difference in the 
initial forms and practical results of the workers' movement 
m England, France and Germany, the basic common feature 
was that the working-class movement was poorly equipped 
ideo ogically. It needed a scientifically grounded and truly 
revolutionary theory of proletarian struggle, which would 
correctly determine the position of the working class in cap- 
italist society, the causes of its oppressed state and ways 
ol liberating it irom oppression and exploitation. And that 
theory had to be fused with the practice of the class simple 
waged by the proletariat, with the working-class movement, 
-But no such theory existed at the time. 

The lessons of the early history of the working-class move- 
ment are significant in our time as well. First, social de- 
velopment already in those years made the %vorking class the 
most progressive and growing revolutionary force. But at that 
time the working class had to go a long and difficult way from 
spontaneous and isolated actions to independent political 
struggle. Analysing the past experience, the Communists of 
today clearly see the weaknesses and difficulties of the work- 
ing class as « made its first steps. In the modern highly 
developed world, too, the formation of the working class is 
stiiJ under way in the developing countries of Asia and Africa, 
while the working class in advanced and medium-developed 
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capitalist countries is being continuously replenished by 
members of other sections of society. Objectively, these pro- 
cesses can come up against the same difficulties and have the 
same weaknesses as those observed in the initial period of the 
working-class movement. But, drawing on historical experi- 
ence and relying on the assistance of the international 
working class, the nascent proletariat or the fresh replenish- 
ment of the working class in various countries can avoid the 
long and painful transition from spontaneous action to an 
independent movement and see much sooner the need for or- 
ganisation and the world historic mission of the working class 
and fight vigorously for its fulfilment. But, as practice has 
shown, this process is not alwavs sufficiently rapid and ef- 
fective. 

Second, now as in the past, underdeveloped social rela- 
tions, and the Jack of class tempering among young recruits 
of the working-class and revolutionary movement may cause 
a revival of Utopian views. This is borne out by theories of 
so-called "national socialism" appearing in some newly-free 
countries of Asia and Africa and all sorts of Utopian, es- 
sentially petty-bourgeois, projects of remaking society' ad- 
vanced by the "new left". All these theories and projects', as a 
rule, misinterpret the leading, revolutionary and transforming 
role of the working class and in this sense they resemble the 
views of Utopian socialists. But history has proved that the 
doctrines of Utopian socialism are unfounded, limited and 
one-sided. To revive such theories today, when there exists 
the scientifically grounded and truly revolutionary ideology 
ot Marxrsm-Lcnimsrn, would mean, objectively, to cause harm 
to the liberation movement. Today, the revolutionary forces 
can well avoid repeating mistakes of the past and theoretical 
delusions of the Utopian socialists, for they have the knowl- 
edge of historical experience and the ideology of scientific 
communism to rely upon. 



Chapter Two 



The Rise of Scientific Communism and 
Communist Movement 



The origin of the scientific world outlook of the working 
class is assorted with the names of two great phLsophe t 

(1^0-1S95)— who began their theoretical work and 
oeo-pohtica! acuities in the 1840s. It was not at once 

•fr ^/ ,C1S 1- ^T 3 " 16 tml > r Sdcmific and communist. At 
rArir i Political convictions were revolutionary-demo- 
cratic, arid in philosophy they shared the views of the German 

ife^r f nhclm Flicdrkh Hegel. -While rcS 

Fnfl* ld€a °V } u etetnal P rocess of development, Marx and 

mil 840^1 C P T u nCeived idcalist v£w ">' »» d j " 
md llemifi 7 aSSUmed ^e .position of dialec tical materialism 
and -scientific communism. Since then on, they were occunied 

whth &cf fundiin \ e r taI .^P^ of the docSne 
wnicn late i became known as Marxism 

The origin of Marxism had been prepared by the ultimate 
W M T K A ° f th€ C T hallfit mode of P^uctL f„ Europe 
msmnX f me ; ,Ca ' b> ' th fJ l »^oni S tic contradictions^ 
nhn^t 1 P rod t Ctlon f f nd b > the emergence of a new rev- 
kn TL P™letanat-in the social arena. Marx- 

ism according to Lenin, "emerged as the direct and im- 
mediate continuation of the teachings of the greatest ren 
~mr, 0f P hi Wy^ Political efanomy a„E^ 
n itfT powerfu] logical weapon of the working class 

h ,r^ S 5 gk " agamSr ca P itaIism and building a new 
rmmane and just society. 6 ' 

The Historic Mission of the Working Class and 
the Inevitability of T ransition from Capitalism to 
Socialism Are Proved Scientifically 

The greatest merit of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels is 
that, having analysed social development in every way the* 
turned socialism from a Utopia into a science. The general 
»deas of scientific socialism were given an integral and con 
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cise expression for the first time in their famous Manifesto 
of the Communist Party written in December 184 7- January 
1848 and published in February 1848. The great power of the 
Communist Manifesto is that it proved that a socialist revo- 
lution was inevitable, the revolution which would cause the 
collapse of capitalism, and that the proletariat had the historic 
mission of burying capitalism and building a socialist soci- 
ety. 

Having analysed the laws governing the development of 
capitalist society, Marx and Engels arrived at the conclusion 
that the transition to socialism" was inevitable. At a certain 
stage of human development the bourgeoisie plaved quite a 
progressive, even revolutionary role: it put an end to the 
predominance of feudal relations and created powerful pro- 
ductive forces and the world market. However, capitalism 
very- soon revealed its inherent contradiction between the 
social character of production and the private form of the 
appropriation of what is produced, and also other antago- 
nistic contradictions. As the productive forces were develop- 
ing and production itself was becoming increasingly social 
in character, the bourgeoisie in the capitalist countries could 
no longer be a motive force of social progress, while the cap- 
italist relations acted as a brake on the advance of mankind. 
In order to ensure real progress of society, the basic contra- 
dictions of the capitalist system had to be overcome and 
private capitalist property abolished and replaced by social 
properl y in the means of production. This could be achieved 
only through a socialist revolution which put an end to the 
power of big capital and marked the start of socialist con- 
struction. The replacement of capitalism by socialism, Marx 
and Engels maintained, was a law-governed and inevitable 
outcome of the growth of capitalist contradictions. 

Marx and Engels proved that the bourgeoisie not only 
created powerful productive forces, "not only has ... forged 
the weapons that bring death to itself; it has also called 
into existence the men who are to wield those weapons— the 
modern working class— the proletarians". 1 In the Communist 
Manifesto the founders of Marxism expounded in detail 
the historic role of the proletariat as the most revolutionary 
class destined to wipe away the capitalist system and build a 
new society — socialism and communism. 

By contrast with the Utopian socialists and all kinds of 
petty-bourgeois and bourgeois reformists, Marx and Engels 
held that capitalism can be replaced bv socialism only through 
a radical transformation of all political, economic, social 



'Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, "Manifesto of the Communist Party", 
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Kt^SES T?"? 1 " of fociety-through a social revo- 
lution. They called this revolution proletarian (because the 
proletariat was destined to accomplish it) or socialist (be 
cause the buildmg of socialism was its goal) ( 

is Vht C nnl?i iSSl i C 0f 1 . r ^ ti0n ' according to Marxism, 
is the question of political power. Bourgeois relations 
stressed Marx and Engels, caAe abolish ecf on^y by over 
h rowing the bourgeoisie by force and making the proletariat 
the ruling class, having concentrated the bask means of pro- 
duction "m the hands of the State, i.e., of the Proletariat 
organised as the ruUng class" (italics added.-Aul)' pnletanat 

gsio */ tfc* pomtANut Party says on the historic mission of 
he proletariat, the truly revolutionary class, which is to over- 

anc \l» M S >I ,em ' ac ? m P lish a socialist revolution 

and build a society without exploitation and oppression The 

h now fnlT' Wh t ,Ch that ,i 5 T J«* «* <** aK social force 
M^L^ - ^ T' d de ^NWt. All kinds of ami- 

das? ™w? ( C T entIy ! n ■ V0 ^ Ue a,J ^ e that *» irking 
rita i rLl ? ° be revolu "P" at T and is going bourgeois* 
hat it does not accept revolutionary consciousness and even 
is disappearing as a class. But the fact is that the working class 
is growing stronger and better organised, that it is a leading 
3d! ^ >rCe Whkh is con ^d a ting its positionsln th! 
In the mid-1 9th century there were less than 10 million 

7fjn re ccntur >' "umber of workers has approached the 
/00-m,lhon mark. The wo, king class is now better organised 
than ever before; it has revolutionary political parties and 

SJ*^ 7 th eve />' P?^0g year, and it has an ever 
t wor P ld y " ChlCf Pr0dUCti¥e and -^-political 
The biggest revolutionary gain of the working class was 
the creation of the socialist world system. As it guides the 
fa the * * T iahSt ^ commu ^<" the wofking clas! 

forre rhl 00 - St COUn f tri f acts as the major revolutionarv 
°Sti«n rT 1 " 8137 ° f t , he u world anti-imperialist movement, 
miX of rh the S l CuHt >' °f the P e °P ,es - The 

U the hvm f 7 rkm ^!f s V™bodied in existing socialism, 
n the uoHH f 7 f han & ,n S the Glance of strength 

n the *orld in favour of the international working class to 
the detriment of imperialism. * ' 



sfein Sf i# ^rds ,n UaJics express the idea of the dictator- 

mL Vf? 1 ??'-' thon Z h the lerm ™» "« vet used. Ii was 

mmxiuced by Karl Marx in 1850 in The Class Struts il FraZ, iLTto 
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In the industrialised capitalist countries, over 200 million 
workers carry on a stubborn struggle against capitalist exploi- 
tation, for democracy and social progress. Despite all the 
changes in the structure of the working class in these coun- 
tries (of occupational, sectoral, educational, etc. nature), it 
is still exploited and oppressed, and fights vigorously for its 
rights and interests, against the policy pursued by big busi- 
ness, against the entire system of state-monopoly capitalism. 

In the developing countries of Latin America, Asia and 
Africa, the working class is growing in number and is gaining 
strength. It is a major force in the struggle against imperi- 
alism there, for deep-going democratic reforms, for national 
liberation and revival, for social progress. 

Mars and Engels Organise a Revolutionary 
Party of the Proletariat 

Bourgeois ideologists, together with reformists and op- 
portunists, mount, fierce attacks on the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine on the party. They allege, for instance, that the doc- 
trine on the party and its role is not Marxism, but almost 
a deviation from it. They also maintain that this doctrine 
is the "product of the Bolsheviks" who exaggerated the sub- 
jective factor, underrating, or totally ignoring the condi- 
tions of objective development. 

These assertions are all wrong. But it must be stressed here 
that the Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the party had been elab- 
orated precisely by Marx and Engels. They suggested the 
idea of setting up a genuinely revolutionary organisation of 
the proletariat — the communist party, without which the 
working class is unable to fulfil its historic mission. "For 
the proletariat to be strong enough to win on the decisive day 
it must ... form a separate party distinct from all others and 
opposed to them, a conscious class party," wrote Engels. 1 

In Manifesto of the Communist Party Marx and Engels 
wrote that the communist party should be the most advanced 
and resolute section of the working class which always pushes 
it forward. The Communists are the finest representatives of 
the working class. They have a vast knowledge of theory and 
understand well the conditions, the course and general results 
of social development. Their theoretical views and principles 
are not something far-fetched and impracticable, but are an 
expression of the relations of class struggle as they really 
are. 



'"Engels to Gerson Trier in Copenhagen; London, December 18, 1889", 
in Marx, Engels, Selected Correspondence, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1975, p. 386. 
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As the workers' vanguard, the communist party does not 
oppose .tself to other organisations of the working da" s 

terests 3 £T ,T ma,n '>' in that » S P^ *e in- 
terests of the proletariat as a whole, at every stage of its 

development and not for the interests of a separate group 

of workers. In the struggle conducted by worker's in various 

^ whoL'tt C ° mmunistS def ? nd the Jommo " interests o 
the whole class, irrespective of nationality. In other words 

^° mraU T tS 3re , n inter "^ional force, reflecting Xt fa 
common m the social position of the world proletariat and 
md,catmg the common enemy and the common goa s of the 
working class in all countries. 8 

Marx and Engels formulated a number of fundamental 
Peoples underlying the policy of communist pTr.ies The 
most important of them is: "The Communists fight forThe 
attainment of the immediate aims, for the enforcement of 
he momentary interests of the working class; but Tn the 

"S ure of XT™' ^ ^ 
ot the future of that movement.'" (That is. the long-term 

objectives and tasks of struggle.) As they plan their 1 Hey 
he Communists proceed from the analysis of a specific histor- 
cal summon, the objective content of the coming revX- 
K>n, and the alignment of forces in the given countrv. At 
^ San,e !r e the y "everywhere support everv revolutionary 

ale o ni y i ^ ,nto ™»^f^n that these movements 
aie oiten inconsistent and limited in class terms 

in ™™w and E " S 1 S S3W 3 m t jw ,ask of ,hc communis party 
m combtmng revolutionary theory and the working-class mass 
movement. Only m this way can ,he working class undersund 
its historical mission and be a conscious motive force in , 
revolution and in building a new society 

thf doctrine oS ' 10t C ° nfine thems ^ves to elaborating 
the doctrine on the communist partv and set out lo create 
such a party. To that end they deemed it necessary to propa 
gate their views among revolutionaries in various countries 

o h*XZttT-? g ° f 1846 the >' °^ inised * Brussels -md 
other European cities committees of communist correspon- 

fsm Th^ hdped dlSSemi " ate the W«» of scientific coX 

laria Jpartr 8 * T * t0 mt ° 3 

^?°f et ma j OI . f aspec ! of that work was the criticism of all 
sous of unscientific and pseudo-socialist theories which were 
current m the European working-class movement. Marx and 
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Engels castigated the erroneous views of Wilhelm Weitling 1 , 
who saw- revolution as a spontaneous outbreak and in fact was 
against setting up a revolutionary patty. Addressing a revo- 
lutionary appeal to the poor ana oppressed in general, and 
not to a definite class, Weitling mistakingly believed that 
the most revolutionary force was the lumpen-proletariat, that 
is, the declasse sections of society. At a certain stage of 
history Weitling's works were justified as being "the first 
independent theoretical stirring of the German proletariat". 2 
But when scientific socialism emerged on the scene, his views 
were misleading the workers, distracting them from the cor- 
rect path of struggle. 

At the same time Marx and Engels levelled their criticism 
at so-called "genuine socialism", a version of petty-bourgeois 
socialism. The advocates of "genuine socialism" idealised 
precapitalist society and from that position they attacked 
capitalism, preaching universal love and brotherhood instead 
of class struggle. 

The theoretical and political activity of Marx and Engels, 
and their combating unscientific petty-bourgeois theories set 
the stage for the formation in 1847 of the first international 
proletarian communist organisation — the Communist 
League — on the basis of the League of the Just. 4 Influenced 
by Marx and Engels, the Communist League opted for the 
principles of scientific socialism as the basis of its political 
activity and organisation. 

It adopted the Rules at its first congress held in June 1847 
in London. The first article, formulated by Engels, said: "The 
League aims at the emancipation of humanity by spreading 
the theory of the community of property and its speediest 
possible practical introduction." 5 



1 Wilhelm Weitling (1808-1871) was an outstanding figure in the early 
working-class movement in Germany, a theoretician of Utopian working- 
class communism and a spokesman of the craftsmen who were turning pro- 
letarian. In the 1850s he departed from the working-class movement. 

2 Frederick Engels, "On the History of rhe Communist League", in Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. Three, 
Progress Publishers. Moscow, 1976, p. 176- 

* Petty-bourgeois socialism was an unscientific doctrine. Its various trends 
criticised contradictions of the capitalist system. The proponents of petty- 
bourgeois socialism demanded that the exploitation of small owners by big 
business be ended by means of partial reforms, not affecting the foundations 
of the capitalist System. They wanted to perpetuate private property and 
small-scale commodity production, ignoring the fact that both inevitably 
give rise to exploitation. 

4 The League of the Just (Bund der Gerechten) was a secret organisation of 
German political emigres (craftsmen and workers) set tip in 1836-37. In the 
1840s ii became an international organisation. Its leaders were influenced 
by uropian views. 

5 "Rules of the Communist League", in Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 6, p. 585. 
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The League accepted democratic centralism as the 

EraE JS^ l7W 0l ? anisat ™ ^ funciSn n . The 
JSf^ith S J ° ,ned P nmary or S ani ^tion S united in dr- 

centrahsauon: lower bodies were subordinate to the hlghS 

centralisation Jde L comZh 
of the proletariat united and efficient, and opened ur Tan nTe 
opportunities for the initiative of its every «S K 

SSffiTSKF*- U *™^™« U been in: rial" 
Adhering to democratic centralism as the guSfine principle 
of the organisation and activities of a party ever tincc Thk 
he ps the Marxist-Leninis, parties to function as mXant ind 
democratic organisations fighting for the inter™ s of , he 
wh ,r'" g t PC °E le Win " in S ^victories. Th" precisely if 

and to prod the revolutionaries to give h up " *" P,lnC ' Ple 

for joint struggle against capital. S SS unil >' 

«f\lT/ eSt0 ° f l . he , Com ™™t Party became the programme 
of the Communist League. Its theoretical an d poUiiSf Lader 
ship was exercised by Marx and Engels. F Cadei " 

T$4sTJlPn md Tacti i s °f the GWmm!i! in the 
i**S-l849 Bourgeois Revolution in Germany 

The bourgeois-democratic revolutions in several Eurooean 

hJ,r Wo i kin S cla $* played a major role in the French 
Wg^^lemoc^e m&mten which started in February 

June 1848, but ultimately they lost. Revolutionary ac- 
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Boris were launched in Germany, Italy, and the Austrian em- 
pire. During the revolutions Marx and Engels primarily con- 
centrated on elaborating theoretical and practical guidelines 
for the German revolutionaries. 

When the revolution began in France, the German revolu- 
tionaries, who emigrated to Paris, considered the ways and 
means of boosting the revolution which was about to erupt in 
Germany, and the tactics to be employed in those conditions. 
The idea of forming an armed legion to be sent to Germany 
and enkindle a revolution there was most popular. That was 
a version of an "export of revolution". Marx and Engels were 
strongly opposed to that "game of revolution"; "To carry an 
invasion, which was to import the revolution forcibly from 
outside, into the midst of the ferment then going on m Ger- 
many, meant to undermine the revolution in Germany itself, 
to strengthen the governments and to deliver the legion- 
aries ... defenceless into the hands of the German troops." 1 
Marx and Engels were persuading the German workers in 
France not to join the legion but to go back home separately, 
and start an active struggle there. In this way from 300 to 
400 workers, mostly Communist League members, were sent 
home to join the revolutionary actions in Germany. 12 

The bourgeois-democratic revolution in Germany, which 
started in March 1848, 3 was to put an end to feudal and abso- 
lutist oppression and to unite the country, which was frag- 
mented politically and economically, into one national 
state. In that, situation Marx and Engels were instructed bv 
the c: entral Committee of the Communist League to formu- 
late the Demands of the Communist Party in Germany, the 
political platform of the Communists in a bourgeois- demo- 
cratic r evolution. The document was drawn up on the basis of 
a strictly scientific analysis of the political situation, the align- 
ment of class forces, and the content of the revolution. The 
chief demand was to establish in Germany a united demo- 
cratic republic. This would help to complete the shaping of 
the German nation and provide the basis for pooling the 



!Frederick En S els > "On the History of the Communist League", in Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. Three, 
p. 184. 

2 Later, too, Marx and Engels, and then Lenin and all true Marxists, were 
opposed to all kinds of the "export of revolution" theory, for, according 
to Lenin,. "Such a 'theory' would be completely at variance with Marxism, 
For Marxism has always been opposed to 'pushing' revolutions, which develop 
with the growing acuteness of the class antagonisms that engender revolu- 
tions." (V.I. Lenin, "Strange and Monstrous", Collected Works, Vol, 27 
1977, pp. 71-72.) 

^Germany, or the German Union, consisted at that time of .34 independent 
feudal-absolutist states and four free cities. Austria and Prussia were the 
largest among the German states. 
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efforts of the working class nationwide. The work to urme 
Germany was closely associated with the struL e foi th - 
mocratjsation of the entire political system^ that end 
the following demands were put forward: universa uffrS 

member^ of L r. ^ke-rs, too, shall be able to become 
members or the German parliament": the arming of the r-T 

frfm the S rite g ' com P le ^ separation of the church 

fe^al estaterbet^^ow n^ he sta^co 

and other f eudal services be ab^^^^S 

object.es of the working-class movemen They a 0 fe^S 
crat,c force, as the most cons.stent fighter, for democracy, 



GenX^in Karl M^f^l' lhe Panv i„ 

pp. 3-7. ' F,edcn <* Engels, Collected Work; Vol. 7, 1977 
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for the genuine national interests of their country. Since 
then on, general democratic tasks have been part and parcel 
of the communist parties* platforms. As they work to fulfil 
these tasks, the Communists follow the trail blazed by the 
founders of Marxism-Leninism and always associate it with 
the struggle for socialism. 

When the revolution started in Germany, Marx and Engels 
arrived there in early April 1848 to take part in the revo- 
lutionary struggle. They tried to set up a mass political 
organisation of German workers on the basis of the com- 
munities of the Communist League, but failed. The political 
backwardness of the German proletariat, a result of the 
general political and economic backwardness of Germany, 
made it impossible to turn the Communist League into a mass 
political party of the working class. In that situation the 
leaders and rank and file members of the Communist League 
concentrated on working in the legally operating mass organ- 
isations and the democratic press. As they sought to further 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution, Marx, Engels and their 
supporters set to rallying all the democratic political forces 
and broad sections of the population in Germany around the 
left wing of the democratic movement. 

From May 1848 to May 1849 Marx and Engels were preoc- 
cupied with publishing the Hem Rheinische Zeitung. The 
editor-in-chief of the newspaper was Karl Marx. It was issued 
in Cologne as a paper of the democratic forces, but in actual 
fact it. was an organ of the Communist League. The League it- 
self was during that year mainly an ideological and political 
trend and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung was its chief 
spokesman. As it came out against the overtly reactionary 
lorces, against absolutism and feudalism, the paper simultane- 
ously attacked the big bourgeoisie which very soon "conclud- 
ed a defensive and offensive alliance with the reactionary 
forces, because it was afraid of the people". 1 

Through the Neue Rheinische Zeitung Marx and Engels 
urged the popular masses to establish a truly revolutionary 
power, a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the people 
capable of abolishing the feudal-absolutist system, ending 
with monarchy and the landlords, and ensuring the victory 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

In the newspaper Marx and his followers demanded a 
radical solution to the agrarian problem and insisted on 
effecting the measures envisaged in the Demands. At the 
same time, meeting the interests of the broad sections of 
the peasantry, the paper extended the agrarian programme 



'Frederick F.ngels, "The Berlin llebate on ihc Revolution", in Karl Marx, 
Frederick tngds, Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 74. 
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and T 8 at hirge e$ta,es bc dlvided am ong landless 
and land-hungry peasants. This started the elaboration of 
the tactics of bu, ding the alliance between the pro Saria 

Th/^TT' 1 " a , bo "^ i - d emocrauc revolutfon 

1 he Neue Rhnmsche Zeitung was the ideological oolitic 

fa« kZ^^T™^ °£ 3 kind - ItS edito " iaI *Kd in 
ract acted as the Central Committee of the Communist 

League Through the newspaper Marx and Engels souThT to 

■secure the ideological and political unity of the ^mmunists 

and to teach them to respond quickly and effect^ly to a 

important events in Germany. The most popular mean! of the 

political education of workers and their vaLuard, the paoe^ 

rrt&r for shapins in f ~ ~ « 

si^nr!v n ^K S *i exi " tCd ' the Neue Rheinische Zeitung con- 
sistent^ adhered to internationalist positions, si W oniL the 
i evolutionary and liberation struggle in other coumrie? S 

™ g fc^W* "T*** ^omtSrS e o'f^, 
fKsS^I st,e ; ssed •evolutionary significance of the 

for L cZT itlC ™ Ve ™™h expressed profound ^vmnathy 

trie ti stone tole of the June uprising of Paris workers 
backed the popular insurrection in Vienna, yoked TpmS 
for the revolutionary movements in Hungary and ItES 
exposed the activity of all kinds of Europe*? rSctionSiet^ 

1 lus w, s the Communists' fust experience of oncrmna 
through th l„ that sense it i s P Sa fe to S ay le S 

^" nis ^ ^nff was the first revolutionary pro emri Tn 

£?f fee ss 
in'^s^ ttrrf. the press and otLr -s. ^ 

tSr^." im P? rtant as .P ect j " the Communists' activities at that 
time was th ei r participation in the work of the dem^ and 
workers' organisations which had cropped up m greate par 
of Germany. Marx and his associates oir,ed P t he DemocmtL 
Society, a mass organisation set up in April 1848 i„ CoW 
The Communists who operated in other German d ies joined 

bers t^S^ST^ n0rn ' all > ; i"cluded J mem d 

. OI tn « petty bourgeoisie, of some sections of the hour 

Sr&omlZ^n ******** in d --ra^c1ssoda^ 
masses and m °PP°rtun,ty to ; nfIuence the kj 

masses and to cooperate with petty-bourgeois democrats^ 
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The Cologne Workers' Union was headed by Marx from mid- 
October 1848 to February 1849, who did much to promote 
the ideological and political education of the workers. Since 
then all genuine Marxists have attached great significance 
to working in mass workers' and democratic organisations, 
adding to the militancy of their members and enhancing their 
political awareness. 

From the start of the revolution in Germany Marx and 
his supporters were faced with two dangerous petty-bourgeois 
ideological and political trends in the workers' movement. 
The spokesman of one of them, Andreas Gottschalk, was 
against the workers' taking part in the general democratic 
movement and urged the workers to boycott elections to the 
National Assembly. He advocated a venturesome idea that a 
"workers' republic" be established immediately, though there 
were no conditions for such an action. Should the Com- 
munists pursue the political line suggested by Gottschalk, they 
would have found themselves isolated from the masses, and 
the mass movement would have been weakened. 

The other petty-bourgeois trend was headed by Stephan 
Born who had founded the Workers' Brotherhood' in Berlin, 
which, according to Fngels, stood aloof from the great po- 
litical movement of the proletariat and to a large extent 
existed only on paper'. Opposed to independent political ac- 
tions by the proletariat, Born focused the attention of workers 
and craftsmen only on their daily economic needs. He dis- 
tracted them from the general political tasks that faced the 
German people and insisted on minor reforms, on organising 
mutual assistance, workers' cooperatives, and so on. In Ger- 
many, Born assured, the factory owmers were extending "a 
friendly hand for concord" to the workers. 

These and other petty-bourgeois trends in the German 
working-class movement did not crop up by chance. They had 
been caused by the heterogeneity and diversity of the work- 
ing class which had been joined by ruined petty-bourgeois 
elements. Both petty-bourgeois mentality and ideology enter 
the working-class movement from oUtside: in any capitalist 
country the working class is surrounded by numerous sections 
of small proprietors. The bourgeoisie, for its part, tends 
to split the working class using various means to that end 
(bribing some of the workers, influencing them politically 
and ideologically, and so on). As a result, "the possibility for 
the emergence of erroneous trends has always existed in capi- 
talist society. 



'See Frederick Engels, "On the History of lhe Communist League", in Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Wcrks in three volumes, Vol. Three, 
P- J 86. 
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«F*?£ t 1 " r Pa f' Qe&Mtofa are for the unity 
ot the working class, for its alliance with urban and rural 
middle strata to hght effectively against big business. They 
favour the expansion of the social basis of the class and 

^ZS: i Str " Sg l e b >' ™ ol ™S ™ new secdons ol 
the populauon m it. But, as in the days of Marx, thev res- 
olutely oppose both left-adventur istic and r,ght-reformlt 
views of the petty-bourgeoisie and the backward eet ons o 
the working class, because such views distract the workers 
from the real class struggle against the bourgeois e and 
imperialism, and so doom this struggle to defeat 

back aT tbc'Tv^l V 1848 th f reactio r neS in "<*"«any struck 
oack at the revolutionary forces. The German bourgeoisie 
gave up all opposition to the feudal-absolutist syS^S 

»£v \Z T entn dy ^ ™™ vohuionary posi ions The 
petty bourgeoisie vacillated more than ever, revealing its helo- 

doS ^ C1 ?° n ^ ^"tericy. At the same lime the 
poh ica awareness ot the proletariat increased and so did 

£ dSS? hv ;r depe ^ enCe ^ (which wlslacihtaldt 

SLeS New <* Marx, Engels and their sup- 

pliers). New economic and political unions of workers were 

held in winter and spring 1849, the unions adopted^elX' 
tions on convening a national worker,' congress to found Tan 

£fiss%£*r* union which wouid Jitsdf 

Considering these new tendencies in the working-class 
movement, Marx and Engels spoke in April 1849 in favour 
founding a national workers' organisation, which they hoped 

riat To'hel" T S POl r 31 - ° f the German proleta- 
riat To help achieve the ideological, political and ore--, 
msational independence of workers, Marx ar d his f^lowfrs 
ook an important decision on April 14, 1849 to break with 

M^T^Thwt V1Ct ° ry °< f c ^ lter - rcvolution ' ^pulsion of 
AW Rh , associates from Germany, the banning of the 
W Rheimsche Zeitung, and abolition of freedom of the 

h TnrlZ ?w PeeC V nd ° f the n ^ ht to form associations made 
P^^r^Zu^" a " ^ Political 

the national level a mass political party of X^erman 
working class which would be guided by the doctrine ofS 
trf.c communism. Two decades later such a party emerged \tn 

*»* '^e. in other capitalist cowrie 
m oui day, the revolutionary parties of the working class— 
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Marxist-Leninist parties — operate in almost 100 countries. 
And new such parties are taking shape. 

Lessons of the 1848-1849 Revolution Summed Up 

by Marx and Engels. The Communist League After the Revolution 

After the defeat of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in Germany Marx and Engels drew a number of important 
conclusions for the theory, strategy and tactics of the class 
struggle of the proletariat. Some of the conclusions were set 
forth in the AdAress of the Central Authority to the League, 
written in March 1850. 

The Address emphasised that the chief task facing the 
Communists was to set up an independent workers' party 
which "must act in the most organised, most unanimous and 
most independent fashion possible 1 '. 1 The proletariat and 
its party, the Address said, must separate from the petty- 
bourgeois democrats both ideologically and organisationally. 
The demand to set. up an independent "organisation of the 
wor kers' party ... and make each community the central point 
and nucleus of workers' associations in which the attitude 
and interests of the proletariat will be discussed independent- 
ly of bourgeois influences" 2 was most important in this 
context. 

The Address offered specific recommendations on mea- 
sures to be taken to win and consolidate the independence of 
the proletariat. As they advocated the workers' independent 
participation in the elections to central and local represema- 
tive establishments, Marx and Engels demanded that the 
workers should nominate their own candidates wherever pos- 
sible from among the Communist League members and get 
them elected. The Address said they should nominate their 
own candidates even when there was no hope for these candi- 
dates to be elected, just to show everybody their revolutionary 
position and their party point of view. 

The ideological, political and organisational division be- 
tween the proletariat and the petty-bourgeois democrats did 
not mean that the proletariat would not enter into agreements 
and blocs with them. On the contrary, the Address said such 
agreements and blocs were necessary in the struggle against 
the common enemy. But, concluding such agreements, the 
proletarian parly should always remain independent organisa- 
tionally and pursue an independent revolutionary policy. 

In the Address Marx and Engels for the first time formulat- 
ed the concept of permanent revolution, i.e., that in certain 



... , ^Address of the Central Authority to die League", in Karl Marx, Fredc- 
nck _ kngels, Collected Works. Vol. 10, 1978, p. 27ft. 
2 lbid. 7 p. 282. 
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conditions a lengthy period of "tranquil", non-revolutionarv 
development between the boux^e.i^oa^^^^ 
tanan revolutions was not absolutely necessarv /Moreover the 
evolutionary process can be continuous and a bo 
democratic revolution can grow into a socialist one. MaS 
Engels J pointed out that "it is our interest and our task to 
make the revolution permanent, until all more or less possess 
ing classes have been forced out of their postdon of dom " 
nance, the proletariat has conquered state power ™The mSi 
proterS IZZV' f* button hSHS 

ffk and ?Lt ?>t , ' Ildependent m the evolutionary strug- 
c^stand"' reV0lmi0nar > ™TO of the masse/shoufd 

The authors of the Address based their conclusions on 
the * fltt. at ion prevailing in Germany m the mid l-19th ^centur 
lf r ' e *™f™ of their Wdcal r™cnffi 

W rh, i ^ P ac i :ordm ^y- But the main principles concern- 
SfrJ »li * depe ^ nc ^ <>* ^ proletariat and its political 
kleti^Z P ett >- b o u 'geois democrats in the s, ug- 

gle against the common enemy, the continuity of the revolt! 

SK^T'f ******* ° f 3 bourgeois-dem^ atic 
revolution into a socialist one were elaborated on in the sub 

a " d are ** - -Ud for ther^*^ 

Wk^^sX^ These 

Marx and Engels focused most of their attention on the 

spX^f The C r PlCXity ol i the —™ revXtbn." 
nmsttion tn rnm - he phaSCS of a evolutional 

184C FX?* h T 1 "!' 8 ! SOC,et y alread >- j " the winter of 

Workers' Communist Education As»ciatbn L"ter "mSx 

letanan revolution wou d not be short-lived ir, t% 11 
uenth Empire of Louis Bo^pat" M^rx «pj^%" 
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As he elaborated on the theory of the socialist revolution, 
Marx arrived at the conclusion (in The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte) that the proletariat cannot just take- 
over the old bourgeois state machinery and then use it for 
establishing its rule and building socialism. To fulfil its his- 
toric mission the proletariat must smash the bourgeois 
military-bureaucratic machine and create a new, proletarian 
state instead. This conclusion is the basic element in the 
Marxist doctrine on the state, as Lenin stressed later. 

Setting forth the essence of power to be established after 
the overthrow of capitalist domination, Marx for the first time 
used the term "dictatorship of the proletariat". 1 The con- 
clusion that the dictatorship of the proletariat is necessary 
and inevitable during the transition from capitalism to socia- 
lism is one of the basic propositions of Marxism. "What 1 did 
that was new was to demonstrate: 1) that the existence of 
classes is merely linked to particular historical phases in the 
development of production, 2) that class struggle necessarily 
leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat, 3) that this dic- 
tatorship itself only constitutes the transition to the abolition 
of all classes and to a classless society"' 2 Marx wrote in 
March 1852. 

The conclusion that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
essential to the proletariat during the transition to social- 
ism was the greatest revelation for the revolutionary move- 
ment of the working class. The revolutionary practices of the 
past and pr esent have shown beyond any doubt that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is necessary for transition from 
capitalism to Socialism. This is why the Communists so firmly 
adhere to this major tenet of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat may Take different forms, 
of course, especially in our time, when revolutionary processes 
are so diverse, but essentially it is always the same: political 
domination of the working class in alliance with the rest of the 
working people, and its leadership in the construction of a 
new, socialist society. 

In 1850 Marx and Engels formulated an idea of historic sig- 
nificance—that it is possible to start a revolutionary remak- 
ing of society and go over to new society not in more develop- 
ed countries, but in the "periphery" of the capitalist social 
system: "Violent outbreaks must naturally occur rather in the 
extremities of the bourgeois body than in its heart, since the 



'Karl Marx, "The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850", in Karl Marx, 
g*ederick Engels, Collected Works. Vol. 10, p. 127. 

2 "Marx to Joseph Weydemcyer in New York: London. March 5, 1852", in 
Marx, Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 04. 
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possibility of adjustment is greater here than there 1,1 The 
revolutionary developments of the 20th century have borne 
out Marx prevision. 

The course and outcome of revolutions led Marx to the 
cone uston that the interests of the peasants are in irrecon- 
cilable conflict with capital, and that "Only the fall of capital 
can raise the peasant; only an anti-capitalist, a proletarian 
government can break his economic misery, his social degra- 
dation. "Hence the peasants find their natural ally and 
leader m the urban proletariat, whose task is the over- 
throw ol the bourgeois order." 3 Moreover, Marx stressed that 
without support from the peasantry the proletarian revolution 
could not win in countries with a large peasant population 
By winning over the peasantry, Marx wrote, "the proletarian 
revolution will obtain that chorus without which its solo be- 
comes a swan song in all peasant countries" 4 This is vet 
another major proposition on the revolutionary theory and 
tactics of the workers' movement, and its correctness was 
proved in the course of the socialist revolutions in Russia and 
in other countries that opted for socialism. As we all know in 
the latter half of the 20th century the social pattern changed 
considerably m industrialised capitalist countries, where the 
peasantry has been largely eroded by state-monopoly capital- 
ism and by the revolution in science and technology, and con- 
st.tutes merely a fraction of the economically active popula- 
tion: trom 1 to 13 per cent in various countries. But on the 
whole, Marxs idea about the proletariat's alliance with the 
peasants and with other non-proletarian sections of the 
working people in town and country has lost none of its relev- 
ance tor the communist movement. As regards the developing 
countries, where the peasants still make up a considerable part 
of the population the working class cannot win there unless ii 
allies itself with them. This has been borne out by the entire 
history of the working-class and communist movement 

Engels analysed the conditions required for an armed up- 
rising to be effective. He said that one should never play 
with an insurrection, if one is not determined to go all the 
way to the end: "The insurrectionary career once entered 
upon, act with the greatest determination, and on the offen- 
sive. The defensive is the death of evcrv armed rising" 5 



JKari Marx and Frederick F.ngels, "Review, May io October [18501" in 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p 509 ' 

*KarI Marx "The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850", in Karl Marx 
Frederick Engels, Collected Works. Vol 10, p, 122 

SKari Marx "The Eighteenth Brumarre of" Louis Bonaparte", in Karl 
Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. II, ]<J79 n ldl 

4 IbirL, p. 193. 

K J F M der p k 'Revolution and Coumcr-RevoJution in Germany", in 

Kai I Marx, Frederick hngels. Collected Works, Vol. 11, p. 86. 
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This phrase epitomises the fundamental experience of the 
revolutionary battles fought by the working people. The 
knowledge of this experience enabled the Russian Com- 
munists to accomplish the October 1917 Revolution; helped 
the Cuban revolutionaries to carry through the victorious 
rising in 1959; and has led to revolutionary victories in 
other countries. Today, this Marxist conclusion serves as a 
guideline for the revolutionaries whenever they have to wage 
an armed struggle. These and other conclusions and generali- 
sations made by Marx and Engels as they analysed the experi- 
ence of the 1848-1849 revolutions became part and parcel of 
the doctrine of scientific communism. 

In the summer of 1850, Marx and Engels saw that the rev- 
olutionary movement was on the wane and no revolutions 
were forthcoming in the near future. The new assessment 
of the situation made it obvious to them that the Com- 
munist League was to change tactics. Now the task was 
to preserve and increase the number of proletarians cap- 
able of waging new battles and to educate them theoretical- 
ly- 

This tactical move was opposed by August Willich, Karl 
Schapper\ and their supporters. They pushed the Commun- 
ist League onto the adventurist ic path and insisted thai, 
a new revolution should be started immediately in Germany. 
"The materialist standpoint of the Manifesto has given way 
to idealism. The revolution is seen not as the product of 
realities of the situation but as the result of an effort of will 
Whereas we say to the workers: You have 15, 20, 50 years of 
civil war to go through in order to alter the situation and 
to train yourselves for the exercise of power, it is said: 
'We must take power at once, or else we may as well take to 
our beds'," 2 said Marx arguing with those in the League who 
supported Willich and Schapper. Willich and Schapper found 
themselves in the minority and set out to split the League. 
Expelled from the Communist League, the Willich-Schapper 
group gradually degenerated into a small sect isolated from 



l August Willich (1810-1878), a Communist League member since 1847. He 
served as an officer in the Prussian army and retired for political reasons. 
He Took part in an uprising in Germany in 1849, and in 1853 he emigrated 
to die United States where he fought in the Civil War (1861-1865) on the 
side of the Northerners. Karl Schapper (1812-1870). an outstanding figure 
in the German and international working-class movement, a leader of the 
League of the Just and a Central Authority member of the Communist 
League. He took part in the 1848-1849 revolution in Germany; headed, to- 
gether with Willich, a sectarian and adventuristic faction in the Com- 
munist League. Later, however, he realised he had been mistaken and since 
1856 he worked close with Marx. He was a General Council member of the 
First International. 

2"Meeting of the Central Authority. September 15, 1850", in Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 626. 
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t^esome^ts 3 " move,nenl ' and i oined in their ven- 

The fate of that group proved beyond any doubt (it was one 
of the first instances of this kind in the history of the com- 
mumst movement} that it was most important for the revou- 
and a nT f t0 fmnl> -™ the real 8 raund of class «S 

* il Iusion, ln Sft *• '! linkin S or be mi ^d by famas- 

tic illusions which inevitably leads, one way or another to 

deS thC P ° pUlar maSSeS ' venturesome actions and 

LetSvfm^ H C r taC ? S t(fi ? m Wlthin "' lhe Communist 
pioletanat— the ruling classes— m a number of European 

T] 852 s ' I he p Ge ^ an re ^ ti — acted as the sho^k Xce! 
in im^ the Prussian authorities staged a i rial of a croup 
of Commumst League members in Cologne, who had been ar- 
the W* ttf^i - J T 1851 . At th --n,Vcomnn^ L ^. 

nfo n lnd X m hls,OT > - Prussian reactionaries brought 
unfounded charges against the defendants, accusing them 
of complicity in a plot against the state. 8 

To prove the accusations the reactionaries had been fab- 

^Z^tZ^^r CH T gCS and P 1 -^ spies and 

Thomil rhl h C ° lnnuinisr L ^'gue for about 18 months. 

hough the charges were obviously unfounded, some of ihe 
defendants were nonetheless sentenced to various terms m 

tri^1n X r^ ed daSS ^ racteT of the anti-communist 
mal in Cologne. He wrote: "The defendants, who represent 

he uW V 5 luUona 7 Proletariat, stood defence. es S P before 
d't mUng classes who were represented by the jury." 1 The 

trial C> w?s SfT^' SO deaiI >' s ™ in Cologne 
t iial was used by the react.onary circles of the exploiter 

tuSZ a T™ tH f WOrkin *- dass and democratic movement 
against the revolutionary science-based doctrine in which 

"d=SS a mighty power and whkh «™ 

and^lwS? 8 ? bom S e ? isie been using the ideology 
and policy of anti-communism on a growing scale ever since 

ulTu l T' an ^ omraunism is the chief ideological weapon 
■ *Md by the outgoing world against the revolutionary andUb 
e ration movements. 7 

Before and during the Cologne trial the reactionaries 

^S'T 5 ° f pUtS f h T'- pl °" in S' and -nturoi^a^ 
tics, that is, of views and policies alien to them. The Willieh- 
Schapper group, whose adventurism and unscrupulous 
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gave cause for slander against, the Communist League, there- 
by jeopardising the truly revolutionary trend in the working- 
class movement, objectively acted as an accomplice of the 
reactionaries. Already at that time the policy of anti- 
communism was an international phenomenon: while prepar- 
ing the Cologne trial, the Prussian police made extensive use 
of the services of the French police, and together they fab- 
ricated the case of "German-French conspiracy 1 '. 

Marx and Engels did a good job to expose the tricks em- 
ployed by the reactionaries who staged the anti-communist 
trial. The pamphlet Revelations Concerning the Communist 
Trial in Cologne, which Marx wrote from October to Decern- 
ber 1852, laid bare the class nature of the trial and exposed 
the fabrications used by the reactionaries to slander the 
Communist League, its policy and theoretical views, and to 
discredit its leaders. During the trial Marx provided the de- 
fendants' lawyers with necessary facts and documents, enabl- 
ing them to drive those who had staged the frame-up trial into 
corner. 

During the Cologne trial Marx came out firmly against the 
ideology and policy of ami-communism, and he carried on 
thai struggle all his life. The traditions of this struggle 
were later taken up by Lenin and then by the present-day 
communist movement. The 1969 Meeting of Communist and 
Workers' Parl ies exposed anti-communism as a weapon in the 
hands of imperialists against the world revolutionary move- 
ment. Through anti-communism they try to "split the ranks 
of the revolutionaries in these (developing. — Autk.) coun- 
tries and isolate them from their best friends — the socialist 
states and the revolutionary working-class movement in the 
capitalist countries". 1 

Soon after the Cologne trial Marx and Engels saw that the 
Communist League had exhausted its potentialities, and its 
further functioning was not advisable. On November 17, 
1852, it was decided to disband the League. 

The Communist League was the first ever form of an inter- 
national proletarian party operating on principles of sci- 
entific communism. It came into being at an early stage of 
the workers' emancipation movement, which at that time was 
ideologically immature and organisationally weak. This ex- 
plains why its membership did not exceed 400, and why it 
could not become a nucleus of a larger, more united and in- 
fluential proletarian organisation. 



1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Moscow 1969, 
Peace and Socialism Publishers, Prague, 1969, p. 13. 
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fj&SS ! ° Kar MaiX and Frede "ck Engels in the 
1840s culminated m creating the foundations of the theory of 
scientific socialism (communism), an integral world outlook of 
he revolutionary proletariat based on the cognition of the 
teSSTS? SOCla ' develo P ment - Th e founders of Marxism 
rST™^ the ™ ain Repositions of the theory of revolution, 
the strategy and tactics of the communist party in revolution- 
ary struggles. 

All this meant that the international working-class move- 
^ a , neW and higher level: now the working class 
had its own, truly scientific ideologv. S 

The viability of Marxism and 'its difference from other 
fc S ieS , **** in ^e fact that it is a genuine scknee 
based on real phenomena oi hfe and on the laws governing 
its development. There is nothing far-fetched or Utopian if 

Marxism proceeds from the objective laws of social develop- 
ment, taking them duly into account. Precisely due to its 7c - 
ennfic nature Marxism could foresee the course of social de- 

Ind lfl T table tr f ™ klon of soci «y ^ socialism, 

and that the working class was the revolutionary force capable 
of effecting th, s transition. Dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism, political economy and scientific socialism are all com- 
ponents of Marxism as a scientific dod rine 

Another major quality of Marxism is its creative nature. 
Dogmas and stereotypes are alien to Marxism, and herein lies 

nretnt" wES-hT ?*? ^ ° f lhe ^ a » d 

whh t ?, be . the absolute and eternal truth 

wmi final postulates. Marxism (Marxism-Leninism in our 
time) is a constantly developing doctrine, for renovation 

SS«S m m 11 WhA V tS b35k P"" d P'^ are immutable, and 
t takes due account of new phenomena in life. Herein lies the 
secret of its eternal viability 

Further. The power of Marxism is in its revolutionary 
character It is a reflection of the objectively progressive 
and revolutionary development of human society. By SSrast 
with unsciermf.c theories, which cannot offer a proper ex 
planatton of social development in the world, descrfbmg It 
EKTiS 3 T evo ution (reformism) or as spontaneous 
leaps (adventurism subjectivism), Marxism provides an accu- 
rate ana ysis of the development of society. This development 
is propelled by due revolutionary changes. Marxism not only 
explains social development, but points to the way of changing 

ew^ n r tr T em ° f ^evolutionary transformation of 
™Xiw revol Y. tlona l thcor » Matxiim paves the way for 
^evolutionary practice and gives it a clear vision of the goals 

ST? ° f - thC m ? vemenl and ^ *he ways and means of 
struggle. As Lenin put it, "without revolutionary theory there 
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can be no revolutionary movement". 1 Marx and Engels did 
not hesitate to use their doctrine as an ideological weapon 
in the practical revolutionary struggle waged by the working 
class. Marxism has immediately become a powerful means of 
the revolutionary proletariat and all progressive working 
people fighting against capitalism, for the victory of so- 
cialism 

Marxism is an integral international theory which advo- 
cates the interests of the working people in the whole world 
and each individual country. Therefore the working people in 
any part of the globe come to realise (even if gradually) that 
Marxism is their ideology, and that this ideology alone offers 
them real possibilities in the struggle for their class in- 
terests. Aware of all this, the Communists, who make up the 
advanced contingent of the working class, launched the ide- 
ological struggle against the exploiters parallel with econom- 
ic and political actions. Now that it had its own ideology, 
the working class could draw up a programme of struggle for 
its immediate and ultimate goals. The work to further im- 
prove and develop that: ideology has been a priority task of 
the Communists ever since. Besides, Marx and Engels worked 
hard to disseminate their doctrine among the popular 
masses. To fuse Marxism with the workers' movement was the 
central task the Communists set themselves. 

Marx and Engels set up the first international communist 
organisation — the Communist League — which at the dawn of 
the working-class movement proclaimed the principles of 
scientific communism and brought them to the movement. 
The policy-making, tactical and organisational principles of 
the Communist League are of historic significance. The 
League helped to educate the first proletarian revolutionaries. 
It was the first international communist organisation of the 
proletariat, the forerunner of the First International. 

The most: important conclusion drawn by Marxism, that 
the working class should have its own independent revolu- 
tionary party, was materialised in the Communist League. 
This conclusion is of unfading significance for the world rev- 
olutionary movement. The working class had a long way to 
cover before genuine communist parties formed in its ranks. 
But already in the days of Marx, more advanced workers 
came to realise the significance of a political organisation. 
The rise and growth of communist parties as the guiding 
force of the working class and all working people — such is 
a conclusion offered by the experience of the struggle waged 
by Marx and Engels when they headed the Communist 
League. 



1V.L l.enin "What. Is to Be Done?", Collected Works, Vol. 5, 1977, p. 369. 
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Chapter Three. 



The First International and 
the Paris Commune 



The defeat of the 1848-1849 revolution was followed by a 
new upswing of the working-class movement in the late 
1850s. The 1850$ and 1860s completed the radical destruc- 
tion of the feudal and absolutist order and saw a wide spread 
of bourgeois-democratic national movements and the estab- 
lishment of the capitalist mode of production in many Euro- 
pean countries. Having inflicted heavy defeats on feudalism 
with the help of the workers and peasants, the bourgeoisie 
grew increasingly fearful of the rising revolutionary move- 
ment of the proletariat. Its anti-revolutionary and anti- 
humane nature was becoming increasingly clear, as it more 
and more often sought alliance with its former enemy— feud- 
alism. 

On the other hand, the working class grew numerically, and 
its various unions, leagues and associations were springing 
up in the more developed countries. It cpmbatted capitalist 
exploitation with increased unorganised actions, and in most 
cases its divided groups were defeated. There emerged 
diverse trends and theories of how to deliver the working peo- 
ple from oppression, and the workers instinctively strove for 
unity on the international scale. This was facilitated also 
by the growing tendency of the workers in various countries 
to obstruct the ruling classes' militaristic policy of aggran- 
dizement and to do whatever they could to ensure universal 
peace. The proletarians felt an urgent need to share the ex- 
perience gained in the struggle to solve most burning prob- 
lems, to analyse, sum up and use this experience together, 
and to discuss ways to better coordinating their actions. 



I. The Founding of the International 
Major Stages in Its Activity 

The theoretical and practical activities conducted by Marx 
and Engels during those years and their work to disseminate 
the ideas of scientific communism proved decisive for provid- 
ing ideological premises for founding the International Work- 
ing Men's Association. The workers saw in Marx their teacher, 
an outstanding revolutionary, a defender of all the oppressed 
and exploited. Even those who did not grasp his doctrine and 



were still deluded by all kinds of petty-bourgeois theories of 
socialism, saw this. Marx enjoyed great prestige among all 
progressive people. The special invitation sent to him, in 
which he was asked to take part in the founding meeting of 
the international association of the proletariat, was a sign of 
recognition of his outstanding role in the movement for the 
emancipation of the working people. 

Karl Marx and his close friend and associate, Frederick 
Engels, came to the fore as the outstanding proletarian 
theorists and tacticians of international caliber and the ac- 
tual founders and leaders of an organisationally formed 
international working men's association. This was prompted 
by the entire development of the proletarian movement 
and vast amount, of work they had done. 

Following the proposal by English and French workers' 
associations, a meeting of representatives of workers' or- 
ganisations which adhered to different ideological positions 
and political trends was convened on September 28, 1864 
in St. Martin's Hall, London, the place where proletarian 
meetings were traditionally held. Elated mood and enthusi- 
asm reigned in the overcrowded hall decorated with flags 
of various nations, in which English, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Belgian, Polish and Irish workers gathered to set up 
their international organisation. The pretext of the meeting 
was to express solidarity with the national liberation struggle 
of the Polish people. Among the speakers was Karl Marx. 
Later, Engels had every reason to say that among all the 
participants there was only one man to whom it was clear 
what was going on and what kind of association was to be 
founded: he was the man who way back in 1848 had launched 
into the world the call, "Working men of all countries, 
unite! " 1 

A month later Marx was drawing up the Inaugural Ad- 
dress of the International Working Men's Association on 
instructions of its leadership. At that time he singled out 
the following convictions that had swayed the participants 
in the meeting. 

There was, in the first place, the workers' conviction that 
the struggle to free the proletariat from exploitation could 
not be successful unless its internaiional unity was duly 
appreciated, and that in the conditions of workers' "national" 
isolation they could have only one thing in common — a 
common defeat. Marx formulated a proposition which is, 
in fact, an immutable law of proletarian solidarity: "Past 



J "Maix, Heinrirh Karl", in Karl Marx, Fiiedrich Engels, Werke. Vol. 22, 
Dictz Verlag. Berlin, 1963, p. 341, 

2 See The General Council of the First International. 1864- J 866, Prog- 
ress Publishers, Moscow, 1974. p. 286, 
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experience has shown how disregard of that bond of brother- 
hood which ought to exist between the workmen of different 
countries, and incite them to stand firmly by each other in 
all their struggles for emancipation, will be chastised by 
the common discomfiture of their incoherent efforts.** 1 

Another conviction of the participants in the meeting fol- 
lowed from the previous one: "If the emancipation of the 
working classes requires their fraternal concurrence, how are 
they to fulfil that great mission with a foreign policy in 
pursuit of criminal designs, playing upon national preju- 
dices, and squandering in piratical wars the people's blood 
and treasure?" 2 The delegates were inspired by the idea 
that the proletariat could not be indifferent to the an- 
nexationist foreign policy of the ruling classes and that 
its own polity should be to safeguard universal peace. 

"The fight for such a foreign policy forms part of the 
general struggle for the emancipation of the working classes," 
the Inaugural Address declared. s 

Already in the first policy-making documents of the first 
international organisation of the proletariat Marx formulated 
the tasks of building up the unity and solidarity of workers 
in various countries in the snaggle for their emancipation 
and against the cr iminal policy of war pursued by the ruling 
classes. 

Those present at the inaugural meeting in St. Martin's Hall 
enthusiastically adopted the resolution on setting up the 
International Working Men's Association (IWMA), or the 
International, as it was called later, "in the interest of all 
the working people". Lenin described that historic event as 
the birth of an independent proletarian party. 4 The subse- 
quent development of the Association showed that its setting 
up had heralded the emergence of the international revolu- 
tionary proletarian movement guided in its activities by the 
principles of scientific communism, that is, the emergence 
of the international communist movement. 

So, the communist movement emerged as a result of the ob- 
jective processes involved in the development of the working 
class and its battles against the bourgeoisie. It reflected 
the main contradiction in capitalist society and was a vivid 
expression of the regularities of social development at the 
time when the last exploiter system — capitalism — was being 
established. 



1 The General Council of the first International. 1S64-I866, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 286. 
2lhiri.. pp. 286-87. 
sibid., p. 287. 

4 V.l. Lenin, "The Historical Destiny of the Doctrine of Karl Marx". 
Collected Works, Vol. 18, 1973, p. 583. 
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The Association was founded by the working class and for 
the working class. "What was new in the International," Marx 
wrote, "was that it was established by the working men them- 
selves and for themselves. Before the foundation of the 
International all the different organisations had been so- 
cieities founded by some radicals among the ruling classes 
for the working classes, but the International was estab- 
lished by the working men for themselves." 1 He gave the lie 
to slanderous allegations that the drive for the international 
unity of the proletariat originated not in the working class 
but was provoked by some "agitators'* or "Marxist plotters". 
He noted that the founding of the International "was not the 
work of any set of clever politicians: all the politic ians in the 
world could not have created the situation and circumstances 
requisite for the success of the International". 

The International lived quite a short life in historical 
terms (from 1864 to 1876). Let us outline the main stages the 
Working Men's Association lived through since its founding. 

— The International was being constituted as a mass inter- 
national organisation of the proletariat (November 1864 to 
September 1866). Within that period the task was to ensure 
the proletariat membership of the General Council, the In- 
ternational's leading body, which worked hard to involve 
workers from various countries in the International and 
make the strike movement a school of the proletariat's inter- 
national solidarity. The discussion of the issue helped reveal 
the true role played by strikes and the trade unions. The 
General Council explained why it was necessary to draw the 
proletariat in the mass democratic movement and to enlist 
its support for the national liberation movement (the Polish 
issue). 

The 1865 London conference summed up the work done. 
The attitude of the working class to foreign policy, to the 
national issue and to the war threat in 1866 was deter- 
mined with the participation of Marx and Engels. The Gen- 
eral Council repelled the attempts of bourgeois demo- 
crats to bring the International under their influence. Prep- 
arations for the First Congress of the Association were 
conducted in accordance with the Instructions for the Dele- 
gates of the Provisional General Council drawn up by 
Marx. 

The proletarian congr ess (September 3 to 8, 1866), the first 
of its kind, consolidated the organisational make-up of the 
Association which combined the utmost autonomy of national 



'[Record 0 f Marx's Speech on the Seventh Anniversary of the Inter- 
national], in Karl Marx. Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 22, 1986. 
pp. 635-34. 

2 Ibid., p. 633, 
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organisations with broad powers given to the General Council. 
The adoption of a number of resolutions and directives on 
combining political and economic activities contributed a 
great deal to the struggle for the programmatic and organi- 
sational principles of the Association, against the petty- 
bourgeois dogmas of Proudhon ism 1 , and showed that the In- 
ternational was gaining a firm foothold on proletarian 
ground. 

— Establishment of socialist principles as the programmatic 
foundations of the International (September 1866 to Septem- 
ber 1868). The Geneva Congress was a success and the As- 
sociation was joined by new organisations, in particular, by the 
English trade unions 2 . The International led the working 
people's economic struggle in 1866 and 1867, again staged 
actions of solidarity with the national liberation struggle 
of the Poles, and simultaneously urged the bourgeois pacifist 
League of Peace and Freedom to champion peace not merely 
m words. 

The debates with Proudhomsts on problems related to the 
socialisation of property in land and the adoption of a reso- 
lution on fighting for political liberties, etc. at the Second 
Lausanne Congress (September 2 to 8, 1867) showed that so- 
cialist elements were growing strong in the International. The 
General Council again expressed solidarity with the national 
liberation struggle of the Irish people, exposed the chauvin- 
ism of trade-union leaders, and mobilised the international 
proletariat for support to the strikers in 1868. 

The international ties of the General Council were ex- 
panding. The principle of social property in the means of 
production was proclaimed, discussions were held and reso- 
lutions adopted at the Third Brussels Congress (September 
6-13, 1868) on the attitude of the proletariat to war, on the 
socialisation of land, on the impact of the use of machines, 
on strikes, the all-round education of workers, shorter work- 
ing day, and on cooperation. All this spelled the defeat of 
Proudhomsm. After four years of joint work most of the In- 



Proudhonism is a variety of petty -bourgeois socialism based on the 
views of Pierre Joseph Proudhon, a theorist of "peaceful" anarchism and 
a spokesman of ruined small proprietors. While they attacked large-scale 
capitalist production, the Proud houists urged a perpetuation of small 
commodity production. They rejected political struggle, political parties 
strikes and trade unions, and advanced Utopian projects of eliminating 
exploitation by setting up producer, crediting and consumer associations 
I hey also advocared a commodity exchange without money and a peace- 
ful abolition of the state, in which they saw the main source of social 
injustice. Marx criticised Proudhon 's ideas in The. Poverty of Philosophy. 

Mnc largest associations of workers, the trade unions confixied them- 
selves to struggles for better conditions for selling labour power and to 
demanding limited reforms in the framework of the capitalist state. 
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ternational members held a common view on the ultimate goal 
of the proletarian struggle — the building of socialist so- 
ciety. A special resolution called on proletarians in all coun- 
tries to study the first volume of Marx' Capital which was 
published on September 14, 1867. 

— The International grew stronger ideologically and or- 
ganisationally (September 1868 to July 1870). As it set out to 
accomplish a more complex task, that of achieving a common 
approach to ways of implementing the socialist programme, 
the Association came up against the opposition of the pseudo- 
revolu nonary anarchist organisation of Bakuninists. 1 The dif- 
ferences between the proletarian and anarchist positions 
(especially on problems concerning the state and political 
struggle) became especially evident before and during the 
Fourth Basel Congress (September 6 to 11, 1869). The repor t 
of the General Council, written by Marx, focused on the 
leadership of the strike movement. The Congress called lor 
uniting the trade-union movement on both national and inter- 
national levels. When the agrarian issue was discussed, the 
Marxists insisted on systematic explanatory work among peas- 
ants and a differentiated approach to them. In 1869-1870, 
the Association launched a campaign for the release of the 
imprisoned Irish fighters for national independence and ex- 
posed British colonialism and the chauvinism of the trade- 
union leaders, all of which was most important for the inter- 
nationalist education of the working class. Marx proved that 
national liberation struggle and the socialist revolution are 
interrelated. In 1869-1870, when the French sections of the 
Association grew more active, Marx arrived at the conclusion 
that "revolutionary initiative will probably come from 
France". 2 The agenda of the forthcoming congress of the As- 
sociation was to include the point on which the I WMA's pro- 



1 The Bakuninists were followers of Mikhail Bakunin (1814-1876), the ideo- 
logist and politician of seditious anarchism. They opposed the Marxist theory 
and tactic of the working-class movement. They rejected the state of any 
kind and failed to see the world historic role of the proletariat. Baku- 
nin proposed the idea of "equalising" the classes and setting up a "free 
federation" of grassroots associations. A secret revolutionary community, 
made up of "outstanding" individuals, should, in the Bakuninists 1 view, 
lead popular mutinies occurring regardless of the situation in a given coun- 
try. Their tactic of conspiracies, instant rebellions and terrorism was ven- 
turesome and hostile to the Marxist doctrine on insurrection. Lenin described 
Bakuninism as an attitude of "the petty bourgeois who has despaired of his 
salvation" ("In Memory of Herzen". Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 27). 
Bakuninism was severely criticised in The Alliance of Socialist Democracy 
and the International Working Men's Association by Marx and Engels, in 
Engels' The Bakuninists at Work, in Lenin's On the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government, and in other works. 

2 Karl Marx. "The General Council to the Federal Council of Romance 
Switzerland"', in Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 21, 
1985, p. 86. 
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letarian nucleus and the Bakuninists fundamentally differed 
namely, the proportion between political activities and the 
struggle for the liberation of the working class and ways 
ol ruling out war. The congress was not convened because the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out on July 19, 1870. 
i swi T k «t nlernational during the Franco-Prussian war (1870- 
I«7J). Thai war was the largest one fought in Western 
Europe during the Association's existence. During the war the 
General Council, with Marx and Engcls at the head, became 
tm mobilising centre of action against aggressive foreign 
policies and militarism. The mass movement of the working 
class launched its fust antiwar drive. In its First and Second 
Addresses and in other documents the General Council chart- 
ed the general internationalist line for the working class so as 
to guard it against the influence of chauvinism, ensure its 
internationalist unity at different stages of the war, and 
help the German and French workers' organisations to adopl 
a correct policy. 

— The International, and the Paris Commune (1871). The 
Pans Commune emerged spontaneously and was the culmina- 
tion of the development of the French and the entire inter- 
national workers' movement in the 1860s. The main role in 
the movement was played by the International. Its French 
members were most active in the revolution. The situation 
m Paris and the actions of the Paris Commune were on the 
agenda ot all sittings of the General Council, at which Marx 
and Engels insisted on adopting a correct attitude to the 
Commune, and offered valuable advice to the Communards 
1 he General Council became the organising centre of the in- 
ternational movement of solidarity with the Commune and 
later helped its emigres. 

Marx' Civil War in Frame, in which he summed up the 
experience of the Paris Commune, was a most important 
programme document of scientific communism. In that work 
the main questions related to the theory and tactics of 
the workmg-class struggle were further developed (the role 
<>t political struggle in the emancipation of the proletariat 
the latter s attitude to the bourgeois state, the forms 6f 
statehood under the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
allies of the working class, and the role played by the 
proletarian party). The Commune, an embodiment of prole- 
tarian internationalism, was a turning point in the activities 
ol the International Working Men's Association. 

--The triumph of scientific communism— a new stage in the 
history of the International (1871-1873). Under the in- 
liuence of the first proletarian revolution, the membership 
Ol the Association and its organisations was growing, and 
the contradictions between the proletarian and anarch isi 
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trends in it were getting ever deeper. The main task now 
was to unite all the revolutionary forces of the proletariat 
for the coming socialist revolutions. This new stage began 
alter the 1871 London Conference, which declared that the 
Association was guided in its activities by the principles 
of scientific communism (the formation of a working-class 
party in each country as a condition for a victorious soci- 
alist revolution, establishment of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as a precondition for going over from capitalism to 
socialism, the stepping up of every kind of political strug- 
gle, the setting up of mass trade unions, the alliance of the 
working class with the peasants, etc.). The conference re- 
jected the Bakuninists' attempts to impose an anarchist pro- 
gramme on the Association and dealt yet another blow at 
pe tty -bourg eo i s sec tarianism. 

After the conference the Bakuninists stepped up subversive 
actions, and the situation within the International deteriorat- 
ed. At the same time, however, new working-class organisa- 
tions w r ere joining it. The Bakuninists' efforts to split the 
Association culminated in a conspiracy against the prole- 
tarian movement. They came out to smash the International, 
not the exploiter system. The intensive battle for the basic 
principles of scientific communism at the Fifth Hague Cong- 
ress (September 2 to 7, 1872) ended in a victory for Marxism 
as the revolutionary ideology of the proletariat. That was 
when the ideological and organisational development of the 
Association reached its peak. Bakuninism was defeated, and 
its leaders were expelled from the International. 

— The last years of the International (1873-1876). At 
Engcls' proposal, the Hague Congress adopted a decision on 
moving the seat of the General Council to New York, be- 
cause the conditions for its activities in Europe worsened 
(the Association members were persecuted, and the petty- 
bourgeois element ran wild). The Sixth (and the last) Cong- 
ress, held on September 8, 1873 in Geneva confirmed the 
Hague decisions and loyalty to proletarian internationalism. It 
became increasingly obvious that a political party should be 
set up in each country, which could not be done by the As- 
sociation in its present structure. At its conference in Phila- 
delphia on July 15, 1876, it decided to suspend its activities 
until new conditions would arise for its being restored in a 
new form. The disbandment of the International did not 
mean a cessation, but a change in form, of the international 
activities of the working class in various countries in the new 
conditions. 
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2. The International Proletariat Learns 
General Ways of Struggle 

Speaking about the role of the International in historical 
development as a whole, Lenin wrote: "In uniting the labour 
movement of various countries, striving to channel into 
joint activity the various forms of non-proletarian, pre- 
Marxist socialism ... and in combating the theories of all these 
sects and schools, Marx hammered out a uniform tactic for 
the proletarian struggle of the working class in the various 
countries." 1 Lenin formulated concisely the most significant 
in the diverse activities of the Association. He singled out 
the chief task at the stage of preparations by the working class 
for future battles for power — to devise single tactics of pro- 
letarian struggle in various countries. He meant, of course, 
noi designing stereotypes and neither imposition, nor a me- 
chanical application of tactical methods regardless of a situa- 
tion at the time or national specifics. What he meant was for- 
mulation of principles of proletarian struggle (theoretical, 
strategic and tactical) common to the proletariat as a class 
exploited by the class of capitalists in all countries and 
seeking ways of freeing itself from this exploitation. Only- 
through solving this problem, posed by Mara and Engels, 
could the mounting proletarian struggle acquire a practical 
basis opening the way to effective struggle against interna- 
tional capital, to socialist revolutions in various countries. 

At the same time Lenin saw ( he diverse, but essentially com- 
mon ways along which the founders of Marxism had led the 
International towards this goal: unification of the working- 
class movement in various - countries, directing different 
forms of non-proletarian socialism along the path of joint 
activity, and combating the ideologies and policies of sec- 
tarian petty-bou 1 geois trends. 

Unite the Proletarians of All Countries 

Delimiting the strategic stages in the international prole- 
tarian movement, and defining the strategic goal of the Inter- 
national Working Men's Association, Marx wrote: "The work- 
ing classes would have to conquer the right to emancipate 
themselves on the battlefield. The task of the International 
was to organise and combine the forces of labour for the 
coming struggle." 2 The idea of a fraternal union of prole- 
tarians on an international scale was clearly expressed in the 
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very name of the Association. The founders of scientific com- 
munism explained that such an association was necessary be- 
cause the workers in various countries were in much the same 
conditions and had common interests and goals. "Our As- 
sociation," Engels said, "has been founded to be a centre of 
contact and joint action for labour unions in various countries 
pursuing one and the same goal — the defence, development 
and full emancipation of the working class." 1 

For the first lime the proletariat became organised inter- 
nationally. In those conditions that was the most effective 
form of international worker solidarity. As they came to 
realise that their efforts were isolated, the workers saw that 
the simplest way of uniting themselves was to set up an inter- 
national organisation. This organisation of the proletariat 
of various countries proved to be the best means of over- 
coming the main weakness of the workers in the struggle 
against their oppressors — lack of unity. 

Proletarian solidarity with the struggle waged by the 
workers in various countries was the most tangible result 
of international unity. Marx viewed solidarity as the basic 
principle of the International: "It is by establishing this 
vivifying principle on a strong basis, among all the working 
people of all countries^ that we shall achieve the great, goal 
we have set ourselves."" He meant not only solidarity among 
workers. At all stages of its history the Association worked 
hard to organise actions of solidarity both with the economic 
and political action by proletarians in various countries and 
with national liberation movements, defending colonial peo- 
ples from oppression. It was symbolic, indeed, that an act 
of solidarity with the Polish national liberation movement, 
one of the most vigorous at that time, gave direct, cause for 
founding the International Working Men's Association. 

Marx and Engels said international solidarity must never 
be interpreted in a one-sided, egoistic way. The following 
example will illustrate exactly what they meant. Once, when 
the workers of cigar factories in Antwerp went on strike, 
they asked the International for aid. The International re- 
sponded promptly by sending them money from the small 
funds raised among workers of other countries. But. the 
leaders of the strike refused to display minimal solidarity 
on their pari. "Do these gentlemen really call it solidarity 
when they take money from British and other workers who 
had contributed it to the International and then pocket 
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it and do mot even join our Association as the first proof 
that they are prepared to do the same for others?" Engels 
wrote indignantly. "We have a different opinion on that score, 
and these are the last people for whom the International 
should work. Those who wish to use the aid rendered by our 
Association should be prepared to carry their share of the 
burden/' 3 Reciprocal solidarity and support of other con- 
tingents of the working class are a major sign of true inter- 
nationalism. 

The unification of the proletariat through the activities 
of the Association showed that working-class internationalism, 
far from contradicting genuine patriotism, suggests a harmo- 
nious combination of the international and national goals 
of the proletariat. Writing a letter to an Italian professor, 
a bourgeois democrat, Engels explained that "in the working- 
class movement truly national ideas, that is, ideas corre- 
sponding to economic factors both in industry and in agricul- 
ture, factors dominating in a given country, are at the same 
time also truly international ideas", 2 

The natural combination of the national and international 
ensured genuine equality, enabling the Association to be the 
true centre of contact and joint action. 

In its daily activities the International was connected by 
a multitude of links with members of the proletarian and 
democratic movements in various countries. It was the first 
to introduce joint and equal discussion of policy-making, 
tactical and organisational matters of concern to all na- 
tional working-class organisations at its congresses and at 
sessions of the General Council. 

The International introduced major principles of unity, 
which have lost none of their significance today. Among 
these are obligatory recognition of the main principles of 
the Association for all its organisations, obligatory com- 
pliance with the decisions jointly adopted in the frame- 
work of the Association, and prevention of any actions with- 
in the Association which would contradict its principles. 

The international communist movement today does not 
have a leading centre as it used to have before. But it can- 
not exist as a single whole unless all its members observe 
certain common principles cementing political solidarity in 
the movement. The norms of relations among the fraternal 
parties were elaborated jointly to be shared by all Com- 
munists. All the parties have committed themselves to observe 
both the principle of independence and equality and the prin- 
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ciple of mutual support and international solidarity among all 
Marxist-Leninist parties. These norms are the result of con- 
tinuance of the main principles of the International observed 
by the communist movement today. 

For Joint Action Based on a Flexible Approach 
and Firm Principles 

By the time the International was founded the theory of the 
liberation struggle of the proletariat had on the whole been 
framed by the founders of Marxism. They proved that this 
was "the class that bear in their hands the regeneration 
of mankind". 1 

By that time communist ideas had struck root in the 
working-class movement itself. The workers' educational so- 
cieties, which adhered to scientific socialism or were ap- 
proaching a socialist position, made up the most advanced 
section of the International. The international London Ger- 
man Worker's Educational Association, in which Marx and 
Engels took an active part, was one of the largest and most 
active organisations of this kind. Marx and Engels addressed 
its members with a series of lectures and reports and main- 
tained contacts with its activists, thereby contributing a lot to 
their ideological and political education. By the 1860s, the 
organisation had become the centre of immigrant workers 
whic h maintained contacts with workers' associations in other 
countries. It helped strikers, expressed solidarity with Polish 
insurgents and was active in the Association's work. 

The problem was, however, that scientific socialism was 
at that time accessible to a relatively small part of the working- 
class movement. On the whole, the movement was fairly 
motley ideologically and politically. Most of the working 
class was just turning into the industrial proletariat and, 
by virtue of its immaturity, came under the influence of 
bourgeois or petty-bourgeois theories. What was common to 
all these forms of the movement was, according to Lenin, 
"incomprehension of the materialist basis of historical move- 
ment, inability to single out the role and significance of 
each class in capitalist society, concealment of the bour- 
geois nature of democratic reforms under diverse, quasi- 
socialist phrases about the people', 'justice', 'right' and so 
on". 2 

This is how Marx accounted for the ideological and political 
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diversity within the International in the initial period: "As the 
stage of development reached by different sections of workers 
in the same country and by the working class in different 
countries is bound to vary greatly, the actual movement neces- 
sarily expresses itself in very diverse theoretical forms." 1 

In those conditions « was essential correctly to find a 
way of making the working masses really understand the sci- 
entific theory and tactics of struggle for their own emanci- 
pation: joint actions on the basis of a flexible and prin- 
cipled approach. 

In the Inaugural Address of the Working Men's Association 
Marx showed how. proceeding from the urgent demands of 
the day posed by the worsening conditions of workers, they 
could and should be led towards general conclusions which 
would shape their class outlook and prepare them for greater 
tasks, including the struggle for power. The Address shows 
how r to conduct a discussion of erroneous views caused in 
the masses by an immature or oversimplified understanding 
of the ways of revolutionary struggle. In a calm and com- 
radely manner Marx discussed important issues, convincing 
the w-orkers by using well understood arguments and so draw- 
ing them in joint activities, even if they did not yet share 
communist views. 

He gave credit to the successful struggle for a legislation 
reducing the working day, waged by the English working 
class. He spoke with respect aboui the success achieved by 
"the unassisted efforts of a few bold hands" in the cooperative 
movement (which, however, was regarded by the Proudhon- 
ists as a universal means of emancipating the working class 
without a mass-scale political struggle), and stressed that 
"the value of these great social experiments cannot be over- 
rated". 2 At the same time Marx put it straight to the workers 
that "however excellent in principle, and however useful in 
practice, co-operative labour, if kept within the narrow 
circle of the casual efforts of private workmen, will never 
be able ... to free the masses, nor even to perceptibly lighten 
the burden of their miseries". 3 Using the term "co-operative 
labour" recognised by the workers, Marx led them to under- 
standing the idea of struggle for political power: "To save 
the industrious masses, co-operative labour ought to be 
developed to national dimensions, and, consequently, to 
be fostered by national means... To conquer political power 
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has therefore become the great duty of the working 
classes." 1 

The method of convincing the workers on the main issues 
of the class policy of the proletariat, which combined a broad 
outlook, scientific profundity and a principled stand in 
defending the basic tenets of proletarian socialism, opened 
a real way to joint actions, to promoting the struggle for 
vital class goals and was characteristic of the activities of the 
International. This was most clearly manifest during the 
preparations for, and convocation of its first congress in 1866 
in Geneva. By that, time the member organisations were fairly 
well prepared ideologically for adopting a common platform 
for a proletarian mass movement. 

The instruction on problems confronting the congress 
drawn up by Marx for the delegates to Provisional Central 
Council was of fundamental significance. Pursuing further 
the line of the Inaugural Address, Marx showed how the 
broad masses of the proletariat could be united on the 
common platform of class struggle, which should be out- 
lined firmly, though in moderate terms. The recommenda- 
tions drawn up by Marx, which underlay the congress de- 
cisions on the trade unions, on the struggle for an 8-hour 
working day, on cooperation and on women's labour, had 
been deliberately limited by him to the tasks which would 
make it really possible to found a union immediately and 
to conduct urgent, coordinated actions to help organise the 
working people and promote their class struggle. The in- 
struction, which tied up the economic actions by workers 
with their political struggle against the capitalist system, was 
approved by the congress, to become a common platform of 
the international working-class movement for many years 
to come. 

Marx and Engels were invariably guided by the principle of 
being "fortiter in re t suaviter in modo' , . i We find interesting 
evidence of this in A Worker's Reminiscences of Karl Marx, 
written by Friedrich Lessner. Heated argument often erupted 
at the sittings of the General Council of the International, 
he recalled. "Blanquists, Proudhonists, Autonomists, Anar- 
chists and all kinds of other 'ists' were continually at log- 
gerheads," he wrote, and "Marx bad great difficulty in 
making the squabblers see reason. The patience he generally 
displayed on such occasions beggars all description... Those 
who reproached Marx with intolerance should have seen just 
once how he could grasp people's thoughts and prove the 
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falseness of their inferences and conclusions." 1 

The experience of the International showed for the first 
time that to channel various manifestations of the working- 
class movement along the path of joint actions was not only- 
possible but useful. "Had we from 1864-73 insisted," Engels 
wrote in 1887, "on working together only with those who 
openly adopted our platform — where should we be today? I 
think all our practice has shown that it is possible to work 
along with the general movement of the working class at 
every one of its stages without giving up or hiding our own 
distinct position and even organisation " 2 

For ideological Unity, Against Opportunism 

In the opinion of the General Council of the International 
the working class had to be united to carry out joint actions, 
which was necessary to enable the workers to establish ideo- 
logical unity. The experience of the International showed that 
the working class could become firmly united only if its unity 
rests on the sound ideological basis of scientific communism. 
Adherence to its principles, with all the diversity of specific 
national conditions, forms and methods of work, has always 
been essential for the international communist movement. 

The considerate and respectful altitude to the working 
masses by Marx, Engels and other proletarian leaders in the 
International were combined with the struggle to overcome 
opportunism of all kinds — a result of the petty-bourgeois 
influence on the proletariat. "The International was found- 
ed," Marx explained, "in order to replace the socialist or 
semi-socialist sects by a really militant organisation of the 
working class." 3 

When the working-class movement was at the outset, vari- 
ous forms of Utopian socialism were a natural sign that the 
proletariat was not mature enough as a class. That was 
"the childhood of the proletarian movement, like astrology 
and alchemy were the childhood of science". 4 But as the 
working class developed and scientific communism emerged, 
old-time "childish" mistakes could well become reactionary. 
"The development of socialist sectarianism and that of the 
real working-class movement always stand in inverse pro- 
portion to each other. Sects are (historically) justified so 
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long as the Working class is not yet ripe for an independent 
historical movement. As soon as it has attained this maturity 
all sects are essentially reactionary/' 1 

The revolutionary-proletarian wing of the International 
headed by Marx carried on an irreconcilable struggle against 
reformist and sectarian trends throughout its history. The 
General Council, citing examples, demonstrated to the 
workers the harm caused by the erroneous policies of reform- 
ism and chauvinism pursued by the English trade-union 
leaders; by the Proudhonists' rejection of the need to deter- 
mine the socialist goals of the proletariat and its participation 
in political activities; by the attempts of the Lassalleans to bar 
German workmen from the International; the plotting tactics 
by the Blanquists, who always demanded "direct" action, 
taking no account of the situation at a given time; the disor- 
ganising activities of the Bakuninists, who rejected the prole- 
tarian party principle and the dictatorship of the proletariat; 
and proponents of other views hampering the shaping of class 
awareness among workers and obstructing their international 
revolutionary struggles. 

The General Council worked especially hard to combat the 
subversive activities of anarchists in the International and 
revealed the typical elements in the tactics employed by 
the opportunist splitting groups. Characterising the anar- 
chist Alliance of Socialist Democracy, they wrote: "Here we 
have a society which ... directs Its blows not against the exist- 
ing governments but against the revolutionaries who refuse to 
accept its dogma and leadership..,, it infiltrates the ranks 
of the international organisation of the working class, at 
first attempts to dominate it and, when this plan fails, sets 
to work to disorganise it. It brazenly substitutes its sectarian 
programme and narrow ideas for the broad programme and 
great aspirations of our Association; it organises within the 
public sections of the International its own little secret sec- 
tions which obey the same instructions...; in its newspapers it 
publicly attacks all those who refuse to submit, to its will, and 
by its own avowal provokes open warfare within our ranks," 2 

The experience of struggle by proletarian revolutionaries 
in the International against right-wing, reformist and con- 
ciliatory trends in the proletarian movement, as well as 
against the pseudo-left, anarchist and putschist deviations 
has lost none of its significance. It shows that these ideo- 
logical differences tend to grow into political struggles 
threatening to harm the unity of the proletariat on the inter- 
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national and national scale. Experience shows that the reac- 
tionaries never fail to make use of actions by opportunists, 
and it teaches one to act according to principle and be vigilant 
against both right and pseudo-left opportunism. 

The triumph of the doctrine of Marx, which was seen in the 
fusion of Marxism with the proletarian mass movement, was 
the chief result achieved by the International. It facilitated 
the struggle by the working class. That revealed the power 
of scientific socialism as the most effective ideological 
weapon in the liberation struggle, the only doctrine which 
could scientifically, and therefore correctly, indicate to the 
working people the goals and means of their .struggle. 

3. General Principles of the Strategy and 
Tactics of Proletarian Struggle 

The Theoretical Basis of Strategy and Tactics 

United tactics of proletarian struggle cannot be devised 
without a theoretical basis of revolutionary strategy and tac- 
tics. As Engcls pur it, "the historical theory of Marx is the 
fundamental condition of all coherent and consistent revo- 
lutionary tactics". 1 

The principles of the common strategy and tactics of the 
International were based on the fundamental principles 
underlying the theory of proletarian class struggle formu- 
lated by Marx in the Rules of the Association: 

— the emancipation of the working classes must be con- 
quered by the working classes themselves; this is the struggle 
for equal rights and duties, and for the abolition of all 
class rule; 

— the economic subjection of the man of labour to the mo- 
nopoliser of the means of labour, that is, the sources of life, 
lies at the bottom of servitude in all its forms; 

— the economic emancipation of the working classes is 
therefore the great end to which every political movement 
ought to be subordinate as a means; 

— all efforts aiming at that great end have hitherto failed 
from the want of solidarity among working people, and from 
the absence of the fraternal bond of union between the work- 
ing classes of different countries; 

- the emancipation of labour is neither a local nor a natio- 
nal, but a social problem, embracing all countries; depending 
for its solution orr the cooperation, practical and theoreti- 
cal, of working men in all countries, demanding that a fe- 
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lapse into old errors be prevented and the still disconnected 
movements be immediately combined. 1 

The first volume of Capital, published when the Inter- 
national was in existence, provided a profound theoretical 
foundation for the proletarian struggle. In that book Marx 
proved that since the regularities of capitalism were op- 
erative everywhere, the working class should adopt the main 
common forms and methods of struggle. Johann Philipp 
Becker, a prominent figure in the International, wrote: 
" Capital is our sword, our armour, a weapon for attack, and 
a weapon for defence." 2 

As they guided the activities of the Association, Marx and 
Engcls elaborated a theory of the liberation struggle of the 
proletariat. They proved that its economic and political strug- 
gles had to be combined, explained the role of proletarian 
internationalism and produced a theory of organising the 
working class and its highest form — the political party. They 
elaborated the proletarian stand on war and peace issues, 
on wars of liberation and wars of aggression, on national- 
colonial problems, exposing colonialism and defending the 
enslaved peoples, and on the agrarian question, proving the 
need for the transfer of land into public ownership. 

The conclusions made by Marx and EngeLs about socialist 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat as a state 
form of the working-class power were exceptionally important 
in the development of the theory of scientific socialism. 
Their works and the documents issued by the Association 
offered scientific prognostication on such aspects of the social- 
ist remodelling of society as the need to establish public 
ownership of the means of production, introduce socialist 
economic planning, overcome the basic disparity between 
town and country and between mental and manual work, 
and so on. 

Elaborating General Principles of Strategy and Tactics 

The activity of the International and its General Council 
developed among the leaders of working-class organisations 
a scientific approach to elaborating the strategy and tactics 
of proletarian struggle, and taught them to take into account 
the real conditions and the requirements of the working-class 
movement and, on that basis, to advance specific goals, de- 
mands and appeals. The revolutionar y-proletarian wing of the 
Internat ional worked to prevent reckless actions, unwarranted 
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provocation of working-class action and premature attempts 
at higher forms of struggle, and, as well, the under-rating 
or non-use of the available possibilities for struggle, un- 
reserved advocacy of spontaneous action, or accommodation 
to the policy of the bourgeoisie. 

It was of special significance that the proletariat began 
to combine actions on economic and political issues. Marx 
explained that "every movement in which the working class 
as a class confronts the ruling classes and tries to constrain 
them by pressure from without is a political movement. For 
instance, the attempt by strikes, etc., in a particular factory 
or even in a particular trade to compel individual capitalists 
to reduce the working day is a purely economic movement. 
On the other hand the movement to force through an eight- 
hour, etc, law is a political movement. And in this way, out of 
the separate economic movements of the workers there grows 
up everywhere a political movement, that is to say, a class 
movement, with the object of enforcing its interests in a gen- 
eral form, in a form possessing general, socially coercive 
force.'' 1 

Marx and Engels were pointing out the need to combine 
practical economic struggle with political and also ideo- 
logical struggle. "It is precisely in this, as it were concentric, 
attack," Engcls observed, "that the strength and invincibility" 
of the labour movement lies. 2 The strategy and tactics of the 
revolutionary-proletarian wing in the Association was to pre- 
pare a revolutionary onslaught by the workers on capital, to 
accomplish a socialist revolution. 

Working on the strategy and tactics of the inter national 
proletarian movement, Marx and Engcls formulated a major 
proposition that the struggle for its ultimate goal — commu- 
nism — should be combined with efforts to accomplish im- 
mediate tasks, with the struggle for democracy. The pseudo- 
revolutionaries said one should refrain from the struggle 
for democracy because they believed this meant a recognition 
of the existing exploiter system. Explaining that mistake, 
Engels pointed out: "The political freedoms, the right of as- 
sembly and association, and the freedom of the press — those 
are our weapons. Are we to sit back and abstain while some- 
body tries to rob us of them? It is said that a political act 
on our part implies that we accept the existing state of af- 
fairs. On the contrary, so long as this state of affairs offers 
us the means of protesting against it, our use of these means 
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does not signify that we recognise the prevailing order." 1 

The experience of the International shows that the struggle 
for democratic rights and freedoms has been a major task 
ever since the emergence of the international working-class 
movement. It is the Working Men's Association that made the 
struggle for democracy, for progressive reforms, part of the 
international struggle of working people for socialism. 
Through the International the working class began to carry 
out its historic mission of worldwide significance as it fought 
for its class interests, safeguarding the independence of its 
class positions and simultaneously expressing and defending 
the general democratic interests of the non-proletarian sec- 
tions of the population, seeking broad alliance with them to 
attain the common goals of putting an end to oppression, ex- 
ploitation, aggressive wars and national bondage. 

High morality and humanism of the working class wer e self- 
evident to Marx: the working class fought to liberate not only 
itself but all the exploited and oppressed. But, aware that 
the international association of workers would attract the 
attention of the broadest popular rrrasses at different levels 
of political culture and anticipating the lies and prejudices 
the exploiters would be spreading, Marx thought it possible to 
include in the Rules an official statement by the International 
that its members recognised "truth, justice, and morality, as 
the basis of their conduct towards each other, and towards 
all men, without -regard to colour, creed, or nationality; 

"They hold if the duty of a man to claim the rights of a man 
and a citizen, not only for himself, but for every man who 
does his duty. No rights without duties, no duties without 
rights. " 2 

The statement sounds with new force today, disproving the 
slanderous allegations of the imperialist "human rrghts 
champions", shoiving that Communists have since the very 
origin of their movement fought consistently for human 
rights and championed high morals and genuine humanism. 

Marx and Engels proved it was necessary to win over for 
the revolution the broad masses of working people, especially 
the peasants, as allies of the proletariat- Socialist revolution 
cannot win completely, Marx explained, unless it is supported 
by the working peasants in the countries where they make up 
a considerable proportion of the population. 

At the time of the International the national liberation 
movement had not yet gained a wide scope. But the revolu- 
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tionary-proletarian wing with Marx and Engels at the head 
always taught the working class to be intolerant to national 
oppression, pointing that the socialist ideal was opposed 
to any kind of oppression, social or national. The prole- 
tarian leaders of the Association considered it to be the duty 
of the working class to support the struggle for national 
emancipation, stressing that it was part and parcel of the 
struggle for its own emancipation. Lenin called the attitude 
of the International to the liberation struggle in Ireland 
the greatest example of "the attitude the proletariat of the 
oppressor nations should adopt towards national move- 
ments". Marx and Engels were the first to attach great sig- 
nificance to the popular actions at that time in Asia, seeing 
in them the heralds of future great national liberation revo- 
lutions, which would merge into a general stream of the lib- 
eration struggle against social and national oppression. 

They formulated the proposition that the proletariat can ac- 
complish a revolution either in a peaceful or armed way. "The 
association does not dictate the form of political movements", 
Marx pointed out, "it. only requires a pledge as to their end." 2 
The founders of Marxism produced a theory of armed up- 
rising, but stressed also the importance of other forms of 
struggle. One should not think, Marx said, that to have 
workers in parliament is of small importance. Governments 
are hostile to us, he went orr, and must be rebuffed by any 
means at our disposal Every worker in parliament is a victory- 
over them, but worthy men must be elected. Marx and Engels 
also stressed that such forms of struggle could be successful 
if combined with a mounting struggle of the working masses. 

Due to the determined actions by the revolutionary-prole- 
tarian wing, the idea of using diverse forms and methods of 
struggle, above all those suggested by the very logic of the 
struggle depending on a situation at a given time, won re- 
cognition in the international working-class movement. Marx 
and Engels strongly objected to absolutising some or other 
forms and methods of struggle by the "left" and right-wing 
opportunists, and taught how to use these forms and methods 
depending on the balance of class forces, and how to combine 
legal and illegal ways, peaceful propaganda and revolu- 
tionary violence, with regard to the counter-revolution at v 
bourgeoisie. 
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War Between Peoples Must Be Made Impossible 



One of the main issues of the theory and tactics of wor king- 
class struggle elaborated and carried into effect by the In- 
ternational was the deliverance of the proletariat and the 
whole of mankind from the threat of war between peoples, 
the safeguarding of international peace. 

Hardly anyone doubts today that the international working 
class has a special role to play in preventing a new world 
war. But it was not yesterday that it came to play this role. 
Back in the years of the First. International, Marx pointed 
out that its congresses were in themselves congresses of 
peace. From the very beginning of the working-class move- 
ment Marx drew special attention to this aspect of the his- 
toric mission of the proletar iat. "On you ... depends the glo- 
rious task," he wrote to the American workers, "to prove to 
the world that now at last the working classes are bestriding 
the scene of history no longer as servile retainers, but as 
independent actors, conscious of their own responsibility, and 
able to command peace where their would-be masters shout 
war." 2 This was the fundamental premise of the International 
on the war and peace issue. 

Marx understood, however, that at that time the working 
class was not sufficiently organised to have the decisive 
influence on the developments, to rule out war altogether. 
But another aspect of the matter is more import ant. Even at 
that time this difficulty did not cause an underestimation 
by the International of the burning need for struggle against 
militarism and war. The following tactical line was mapped 
out at the Brussels congress of the Association which passed 
a decision saying that "The people even now can diminish the 
number of wars by opposing those who declare and make 
war; that this concerns above all the working classes, who 
have almost exclusively to shed their blood; that to do this 
there is a practical and legal means which can be immediately 
acted upon." 3 

Provoking fratricidal wars, the ruling classes sought to 
break the working people's solidarity by spreading a milita- 
ristic hysteria among them, to poison their minds by bour- 
geois nationalism and chauvinism, and incite ethnic strife 
among the working class. The International set the immediate 
task of campaigning against war everywhere, exposing the 
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policy pursued by warmongers — "to combine in simultaneous 
denunciations, and to vindicate the simple laws of morals 
and justice, which ought to govern the relations of private 
individuals, as the rules paramount of the intercourse of 
nations". 

The International explained to the workers that the unity of 
the working class in various countries should ultimately make 
wars between peoples impossible. It laid special stress on 
combating counter-revolutionary attempts by the ruling 
classes to keep the peoples in bondage and preserve the power 
of reaction by force of arms. Such" internationalist actions as 
disruption of an armed intervention by the British govern- 
ment on the side of slave owners during the Civil War in 
America, the ardent support of the national liberation strug- 
gle of the Polish and Irish peoples and others gave rise to 
proletarian solidarity which has reached an unprecedented 
scope today. The Inaugural Address pointed out that, on the 
one hand, the heroic resistance put up by the working class, 
which had once prevented the ruling classes from an act of 
"criminal madness" — the export of counter-revolution (inter- 
vention in the Civil War in the USA) — and, on the other hand, 
the coordinated militaristic and aggressive actions by the 
ruling classes in various countries 'have taught the working 
classes the duty to master themselves the mysteries of interna- 
national politics; to watch the diplomatic acts of their respec- 
tive governments; to counteract them, if necessary, by all 
means in their power'*. 2 

The proletarian anti-war policy pursued by the Internation- 
al differed basically from the policy of bourgeois pacifism, 
which failed to see the class character of armed conflicts. 
The International leaders explained to the workers the need 
to determine their attitude to armed conflicts depending on 
their character. They urged the workers to come out against 
aggressive wars, but to back up all forms of rebuffing the 
exploiters (including armed struggle), national liberation 
actions and resistance to the aggressor. The International was 
the first to distinguish between wars of aggression and wars 
of liberation and combined the uncompromising struggle for 
peace with the recognition of all forms of resistance to op- 
pression and support of the struggle for social emancipation 
and national liberation. 

The value of the diverse experience accumulated due to 
the International was put to a hard test during the first 
proletarian revolution, the Paris Commune, which "was a 
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superb example of the great proletarian movement of the 
nineteenth century". 1 This experience was confirmed by 
both the successes and mistakes of the Commune. Its les- 
sons stimulated the further development of scientific so- 
cialism. The Commune itself was a spiritual off-spring of 
the International; in a way, it was a product of the entire 
preceding activities of the International Working Men's As- 
sociation to build up the revolutionary energy of the prole- 
tariat. 



4. The First International and the Paris Commune 

Early '» the 1870s the international proletariat and its 
organ isai ion, the First International, were confronted with 
a hard test during the Franco-Prussian War. First, the Inter- 
national had to determine in practice its attitude to war. 
Second, the war itself was complex by character. It was a re- 
sult of a clash of conflicting interests of the ruling classes 
of France and Prussia. In the late 1860s, the contradictions 
between France and Prussia had greatly increased, and so did 
the internal contradictions in France. The emperor's power 
hoped to bolster up its positions in the country and in Europe 
by means of a small hut victorious war. So the French ruling 
elite pursued unfair, dynastic goals in that war. Meanwhile 
the Prussian government under Bismarck, wishing to unify 
Germany through wars, was provoking France to start a con- 
flict. The fair and historically progressive goal of the German 
nation was being attained by unseemly methods typical of 
bourgeois-junker monarchy — methods of a dynastic war. All 
this made it far more difficult for the First International 
to determine its tactics with regard to that war. 

The Franco-Prussian War broke out in June 1870. The 
governments of the two countries bent every effort to intoxi- 
cate the workers and peasants with jingoism and throw them 
into the flames of war for their dynastic and class interests. 
During that hard trial the international proletariat had to 
go through, the First International splendidly worked out its 
tactics with regard to war. When the war began, Marx and 
Engels, in the First Address of the International, called on 
the workers in various countries to oppose militarism and the 
aggressive plans of the French ruling elite. They saw the 
need to back the objectively progressive cause of uniting 
Germany. But they also urged the working class to prevent 
Germany from turning the war into a war of aggression. 
When the war ultimately grew unjust on the part of Germany, 
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that is, when the Prussian troops began to seize French ter- 
ritory, Marx and Engels exposed the aggressive goals of the 
Prussian reactionaries in the Second Address on the Franco- 
Prussian War and backed up French national independence. 

Both Addresses of the General Council of the International 
evoked a broad response among workers, helping them to 
avoid being poisoned by jingoism and to see the falsity of 
war propaganda which tried to disguise the aggressive 
character of the war. Marx called for the workers' resolute 
action against war of aggression. 

Militarism and aggressive wars run counter to the interests 
of the proletariat — this was the main message of these Ad- 
dresses issued in different languages. Noting the horrible 
aftermaths of the European war, Marx believed the aggres- 
sive plans of the warmongers could be foiled by vigorous 
action on the pan of the working class. He was convinced 
that, an alliance of the workers of all countries would ulti- 
mately rule out war altogether. 

The tactics elaborated by the First International with regard 
to the Franco-Prussian War was of great significance for the 
entire subsequent working-class movement. Later, however, 
during World War I, the right-wing leaders of the Second 
International betrayed the Marxist position on aggressive- 
wars and supported such a war. Only true Marxists" strictly 
adhere to the principles formulated by the First International, 
the principles of opposition to unfair wars. Historical ex- 
perience has enabled the present communist movement 
thoroughly to elaborate its tactics on war and peace issues. 

France soon lost the war. On September 2, 1870, the French 
troops together with Emperor Napoleon III capitulated. 
When the news reached Paris, the popular masses in the 
French capital rose against the monarchic regime and top- 
pled it on September 4. A bourgeois government which came 
to power called itself a "government of national defence", 
though it appeared to be, in fact, a "government of national 
betrayal". Faced with the further growth of the revolution, 
the government accepted the most humiliating terms of peace 
with the Prussian military command. 

And again the First International and its leaders were 
confronted with a most difficult task of determining a policy 
with regard to the mounting revolutionary movement in 
France. Marx and Engels realised that objective and subjective 
preconditions were not yet ripe foT a proletarian revolution 
in France. Therefore Marx warned the French proletariat that 
a possible rising would be premature. But the revolutionary 
activity of the French people kept growing. The bourgeois 
government was gravely concerned over the developments 
and even decided to surrender Paris to the Germans. The 
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only force that adhered to revolutionary national positions 
was the National Guard and its Central Committee, formed 
by the working people at that time. The bourgeois govern- 
ment, headed by Louis- Adolphe Thiers, attempted to disarm 
the National Guard and seize its artillery guns which had 
been bought with the money of the Paris working people. 
This brought forth an armed uprising of the people of Paris 
headed by the proletariat on March 18, 1871, as a result of 
which the Paris Commune was established. 

The Paris Commune was the first proletarian revolution, 
the first ever dictatorship of the proletariat. It existed only 
72 days, from March 18 to May 28, but left a profound trace 
in the history of the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat. 
It. emerged at a time when social contradictions in France 
grew most acute. It had been prepared also by the struggles 
conducted by the inter national working-class movement, the 
First International, and the spread of Marxist ideas among 
proletarians. 

As the power of the bourgeoisie was overthrown, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the National Guard became the provisional 
revolutionary government which suppressed the resistance 
of counter-revolutionary elements and ensured the carry- 
ing out of major revolutionary measures. 

The elections to the Commune were held on March 26 in 
Paris. Most of the seats in it (65 our of 86) went to revolu- 
tionary organisations. Elected to the Commune were 26 
workers, the rest were office employees, teachers, physicians, 
journalists and lawyers. The Commune comprised 18 Blan- 
quists, 13 Proudhonists, 10 left Proudhonists, and 19 revo- 
lutionary democrats or Neo-Jacobins. 33 members of Com- 
mune were in the First International. In its social make-up, 
the Commune represented the workers and petty bourgeoisie. 

The historic achievement of the Paris Commune was that 
it smashed the bourgeois state and replaced it by the state 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. On March 29 the 
Commune passed a decree on disbanding the old army and 
replacing it with the National Guard, or arming the people. 
This was followed by the abolition of the bourgeois police. 
The Commune separated the church from the state and 
adopted a decree on a transfer of the property of monasteries 
to the state. 

Simultaneously a new, proletarian state machinery was 
being built. Proletarian statehood rested on the principles 
of electivity, public responsibility and replaceability of all 
officials, and collective administration. The Paris Commu- 
nards gave up the bourgeois principle of separation of 
powers. The Commune itself combined legislative and execu- 
tive power. It set up from among its members 10 commis- 
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sions, including the Executive Commission (later replaced 
by the Committee of Public Salvation) which exercised over- 
all administration. Thus the Communards offered an example 
of genuine democracy, of proletarian democracy. 

From its very inception, the Commune set about effecting 
major social and economic measures. It made the first steps 
in socialising the means of production: the factories left 
by their owners were handed over to workers' associations 
and reopened under workers' management. Workers' control 
was established at the National Printing House and in the 
Louvre arms workshops. 

The Commune took measures to improve the living condi- 
tions for the population. It set out to ensure labour pro- 
tection, to combat unemployment and eliminate the large 
differences in payment for work. One of the first decrees 
established a ceiling on the salaries of civil servants, equal 
to wages of highly skilled workers (6,000 francs a year). 
Working conditions were improved, the lower wage limit was 
fixed, and salaries for junior employees were increased. 

The Commune cancelled rent debts for a definite period of 
time and suspended rent payment between April 1 and 
June 1. Personal property in pawnshops was returned to its 
owners free. A decree was passed on paying commercial bills 
on a three years' installment plan. Thereby the Commune dis- 
played concern for the interests of the petty bourgeoisie, 
which fac ed the threat of ruin. 

A series of important reforms were effected in culture 
and education. Separation of the school from the church 
began. Free and compulsory primary education was being in- 
troduced. Under the Paris Commune, the activities of demo- 
cratic public organisations— trade union*, clubs, sections of 

the International, vigilance committees, and others were 

promoted in every way. 

Various members of the Commune displayed different at- 
titudes to the political, social and economic measures. The 
Commune soon found itself divided into the "majority" 
(Blanquists and Neo-Jacobins) and the "minority" (Proud- 
honists). The differences over centralisation and limits of 
power and measures to combat counter-revolution grew so 
acute that for some time the "minority" even did not attend 
the Commune sittings. 

The differences and, to a greater extent, the lack of 
clarity on a number of fundamental issues of revolutionary 
reforms led to grave drawbacks in the activities of the Com- 
mune. The experience of the Commune served as a most im- 
portant lesson for the international proletariat and was used 
in subsequent revolutions, including the October 1917 
revolution in Russia, ensuring the victory of the working class 
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in the struggle for power. What are these lessons? 

The Communards let the bourgeois government flee from 
Paris to Versailles, a suburb of the French capital, and 
took no effective measures to nip in the bud the source of 
counter-revolution in Versailles. Marx wrote later: "They 
missed their opportunity because of moral scruples. They 
did not want to start a civil war, as if that mischievous dwarf 
Thiers had not already started the civil war with his attempt 
to disarm Paris!" 1 Availing themselves of this happy op- 
portunity, the bourgeois reactionaries reinforced their troops 
and at an appropriate time launched a severe offensive 
against revolutionary Paris. The experience of the Paris 
Communards reminds all revolutionaries that counter- 
revolution must be fought promptly, resolutely and relentless- 
ly from the very start. 

The Paris revolutionaries held the elections to the Com- 
mune and dismissed the provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment too early. Marx commented: "The Central Committee 
surrendered its power too soon, to make way for the Com- 
mune. Again from a too 'honourable' scrupulosity!" 2 

It is of no small importance today that, this lesson of the 
Commune be taken duly into account. Whenever Communists 
are in a government, all enemies of working-class power 
demand that elections be held urgently in the hope that the 
voters, still under the backlog of bourgeois or petty- 
bourgeois influence, will ensure the majority of the champ- 
ions of the capitalist system in legislative bodies. The 
bourgeoisie, well aware of the extent of its influence among 
the masses, reduces the whole issue of democracy to elections, 
ignoring the main aspect of democracy — equal participation 
of the working people in exercising power. And when Com- 
munists raise this issue, they are branded "enemies of democ- 
racy". The experience of the Commune tells us that any con- 
cession to the bourgeoisie in the question of democracy 
and its real meaning may benefit the enemies of revolution. 

The Commune, with so di% r erse political trends represented 
in it, found it rather hard to pursue a single and firm 
policy. To illustrate: the Commune, yielding to the demand of 
the Proudhonists, did not confiscate the wealth of the Na- 
tional Bank. Pressed hard for money, it took from the bank 
only 15 million francs (out of 3,000 million). Meanwhile 
the counter-revolutionaries took huge sums from the bank to 
finance their fight, against revolutionary Paris. This lesson 
of the Commune was taken into account later by the fighters 
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against the power of capital. During the socialist revolu- 
tions in Russia and in the countries of people's democracy, 
the Communists demanded an immediate and resolute 
nationalisation of the key sections of the economy, thus 
leaving the bourgeoisie no material sources for maintaining 
its dominance. 

The Paris Communards failed to establish contacts with the 
peasants and with the population of other cities in France. For 
a long time the military command of the Commune employed 
the tactics of passive defence. The Communards were not re- 
solute enough in fighting against counter-revolutionaries. 
All this weakened the fighting ability of the Commune. 
These important lessons have been taken into account by com- 
munist parties in their strategy and tactics. The study of 
this aspect of the Commune's experience highlights the need 
to promote a policy of the broadest possible alliances of the 
working class with the non- proletarian sections of the popu- 
lation. It. shows also that the revolutionary forces should 
launch a resolute offensive at a crucial moment and be firm 
in suppressing the resistance of counter-revolution. 

On May 21, the counter-revolutionary troops, supported 
by the German army stationed near Paris, broke the Com- 
munards' defences, and a week later recaptured the whole 
city. The reactionaries dealt with the defenders of the Paris 
Commune with utmost cruelty. From 30 to 40 thousand Com- 
munards were shot without trial. Women and children were 
not spared. The adverse internal and external conditions 
at the time the Commune emerged, the ideological and orga- 
nisational weakness of the proletariat, the lack of its alliance 
with the peasantry, and also mistakes in the activities of 
the Communards caused the defeat of that first dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

Though Marx and Engels warned that a rising would be 
premature, they and the First International supported the 
proletarian revolution in France when it started. Eugene 
Varlin, Leo Frankel, Yelizaveta Dmitrieva and others oc- 
cupied key positions in the Commune and took an active part 
in all its measures. Many lost their lives at the barricades. 
The leaders of the world proletariat regarded the Paris 
Commune as a spiritual off-spring of the International and 
devoted all their energies and experience to the cause of 
the Communards. Marx followed closely the development of 
the revolution. At the sittings of the General Council Marx 
and Engels discussed the significance of the Paris Commune. 

They managed to overcome the difficulties in making con- 
tact with Paris encircled by a blockade, and helped the 
Communards by advice, analysing their mistakes. Marx sent 
letters to every part of the world, stressing the need to 
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render every support to the Commune. In a letter to Frankel 
and Varlin, he warned the Commune about the collusion of 
the French reactionaries with Prussians who planned to sup- 
press the Commune. 1 

Marx and Engels helped the ideas of the Commune spread 
among the workers of various countries despite the slander 
published in the bourgeois press. August Bebel, leader of the 
German Social Democrats elected to the German Reichstag, 
spoke at the assembly in defence of the Commune: "It is most 
certain that the entire European proletariat and all who 
cherish freedom and independence look to Paris. And even 
if Paris has at this moment been quelled, let me remind you 
that the struggle in Paris is just a little outpost clash." 
He was charged with treason and jailed for this statement. 
British Republicans and Algerian democrats, too, came out 
in support of the Commune. Revolutionaries from Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, Italy and Belgium fought on its bar ricades. 

The experience of the Commune was thoroughly st udied by 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. Shortly after those revolutionary 
events Marx wrote one of the most brilliant works of scien- 
tific communism, The Civil War in France, published in Lon- 
don in June 1871, in which he developed further the theory 
of class struggle, revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Lenin made an in-depth analysis of the Com- 
mune, in particular in The Slate and Revolution. The ex- 
perience of the Paris Commune, summed up in the works of 
the founders of Marxism-Leninism, was a major contribution 
to the revolutionary theory of the international proletariat. 

The Historic Significance of the Commune 

The first working-class power m history did not last long, 
because all the necessary objective and subjective precondi- 
tions for carrying the revolutionary rising further did not 
yet exist. Two conditions, at least, were necessary for a 
complete victory, Lenin pointed out. These were highly de- 
veloped productive forces and a proletariat adequately pre- 
pared for it. 2 There were no such conditions in France in 
1871. That was the source of the weaknesses and mistakes of 
the Commune and that caused its ultimate defeat. 

Still, the historic significance of the Paris Commune is 
immense: it confirmed the correctness of the Marxist doctrine 
of the revolutionary mission of the working class and the 
inevitability of its becoming the ruling class by winning 
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political power. The Commune demonstrated many of the 
main laws governing the development of a proletarian 
revolution. Most important, it. determined the ways and meth- 
ods of deciding the main question of the socialist revolu- 
tion — the question of state power: Marx' doctrine of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat was carried from the realm of 
theory to revolutionary practice and was tested in a revolu- 
tion. 

The Paris Commune proved in practice that the proletarian 
state should be of a new type and serve not the oppressors 
but the popular masses freed from capitalist exploitation. 

The failure of the Paris Commune once again confirmed 
the conclusion, made by Marx on the basis of his study of 
the 1848 revolution, thai for the revolutionary struggle to be 
victorious there should be a sound alliance of the Workers 
and peasants. 

The Paris Commune showed that the working class could 
combine revolutionary patriotism with proletarian interna- 
tionalism. The policy of the Commune was at once truly na- 
tional and profoundly international. The Commune re- 
nounced militarism and wars of aggression and called on 
the working people to build a world social republic. 

A very important conclusion prompted by the reforms of 
the Paris Commune, and also by its mistakes, was that the 
working class should have an independent revolutionary po- 
litical party capable of guiding its struggle towards victory. 

The right and "left" opportunists went out of their way 
to misinterpret the history of the Paris Commune. The 
right-wing revisionists allege that, it was a chance event, 
a spontaneous rebellion which slowed down the development 
of the working-class movement in France. The "left --wing 
opportunists absolutisc the armed forms of struggle and 
see the only merit of the Paris Commune in that the Com- 
munards waged an armed struggle against the reactionary 
bourgeoisie, ignoring the fact that the civil war was im- 
posed on the Paris workers by the bourgeoisie. 

The cause of the Paris Commune is sacred to all Commun- 
ists. Lenin said, "It lives to the present day in every one 
of us... The cause of the Commune is the cause of the social 
revolution, the cause of the complete political and economic 
emancipation of the toilers. It is the cause of the prole- 
tariat of the whole world. And in this sense it is immortal."' 

All progressives in the world today again stress its un- 
fading significance, noting the outstanding role of the Com- 
mune in world history and analysing its main lessons. " The 



first lesson," wrote Jacques Duclos, an outstanding figure 
in the French Communist Party and the international com- 
munist movement, "which the working class should le;jm 
from the experience of the Paris Commune is that the exis- 
tence and development of a party inspired by the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism, a party that is capable of bringing 
the doctrine of Marx, Engels and Lenin to the working class, 
to the broad popular masses, should be ensured every- 
where," 1 

The lessons of the Commune, such as the need for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, the fraternal solidarity of the 
workers of all countries, the alliance of the proletariat with 
the other working people, the peasantry and the urban mid- 
dle strata of the population, inadmissibility of opportunist 
vacillations, and determination and consistency in fighting 
against counter-revolution are as significant today as in the 
past. The study of the experience of the Commune helped to 
rally the communist movement on the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian internationalism. 



5. A Shorter Way to Socialism 

As they studied the prerequisites for a socialist revolution 
and the conditions of its victory in capitalist countries, Marx 
and Engels could not, naturally, overlook such an important 
question as the prospects of transition to socialism in the 
countries where the conditions for that were not ripe yet. 
The immense theoretical and practical significance of this 
question was that it concerned social progress of a vast 
majority of the world population, of the peoples which had 
not yet entered the path of capitalist development or were 
just at the outset of it. 

Drawing on the experience of Western Europe, the Inter- 
national leaders saw what misfortunes capitalism brought to 
the working people and the high price the peoples had to pay 
for the maturing of conditions within the capitalist system, 
conditions required for the socialist remaking of society. 
Engels noted in this connection that transition "to capi- 
talistic industrialism cannot take place without terrible 
dislocation of society, without the disappearance of whole 
classes and their transformation into other classes; and 
what enormous suffering, and waste of human lives and 
productive forces that necessarily implies, we have seen— 
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on a smaller scale — in Western Europe". 

Should other nations, too, inevitably pass along this road? 
This question was of concern to Marx and En gels not only in 
humanistic terms. It was a matter of great practical impor- 
tance, because the revolutionary movement was gaining mo- 
mentum in a big country like Russia- What would that revolu- 
tion lead to? "Has Russia been compelled like the West to 
pass through the long incubation period of developing ma- 
chine production in order to obtain machines, steamboats, 
railways, etc.?" 2 

Marx and Engels arrived at an important revolutionary con- 
clusion: development towards socialism, by-passing capitalism, 
is possible. They substantiated the "theoretical possibility"" 
of transition of nations to socialism, "leaping over the entire 
capitalist period", 4 "without experiencing the tortures of 
this regime", 5 or (which concerns the countries which have 
just managed to make a start on capitalist production) "con- 
siderably shortening their advance to socialist society and 
largely sparing themselves the sufferings and the struggles 
through which we in Western Europe have to make our 
way". 

What had led them to this conclusion? 

Since the countries in question had not yet reached the 
capitalist stage, that is, they were peasant nations, Marx and 
Engels paid attention to the really existing precondition like 
communal land ownership, the village commune. Could it 
serve as a starting point for a popular movement which, 
skipping entirely the capitalist period, would at once trans- 
form Russian peasant communism into a modern socialist 
common property in all the means of production, enriching 
it with all the technical achievements of the capitalist era? 

Marx and Engels believed that it could. They called the 
commune "peasant communism" because in the common 
property in land it had the basis of collective appropriation. 
They thought the commune could develop "directly as an ele- 
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merit of collective production on a national scale". 1 They 
believed it was possible to advance towards socialism by- 
passing capitalism by using the commune, because "a transi- 
tion to a higher form will be effected without the Russian 
peasants going through the intermediate stage of bourgeois 
small-scale primitive ownership". 2 

Summing up their ideas, they arrived at the conclusion 
that the commune could become a starting point of an eco- 
nomic system to which modern society gravitated and so begin 
a new life, and that the peoples which had not reached the 
capitalist stage "will be able to use these relics of com- 
munal ownership and the corresponding popular customs 
as a powerful means of considerably shortening their ad- 
vance to socialist society". 3 Such was the internal possibility 
of non-capitalist development. 

The externa! possibility, according to Marx and Engels, was 
a new "historical milieu" in which the village commune found 
itself: "its historical milieu is the simultaneous existence of 
capitalist production". 4 The founders of Marxism stressed; 
"It. is precisely the fact that it exists at the same time as 
capitalist, production which enables it to take advantage of all 
the positive achievements of the latter without passing 
through all its dreadful vicissitudes," 0 In their opinion that 
historical milieu by the very fact of its existence offered 
the commune real opportunities for joint work on a nation- 
wide scale. It could therefore make use of all the positive 
gains made by the capitalist system, such as machines, tech- 
nical achievements, etc. 

But a popular revolution in Russia and a socialist revo- 
lution in Western Europe were to become a necessary con- 
dition for making these possibilities a reality. "If a revolu- 
tion takes place in due time and if it concentrates all its 
strength on ensuring a free development of the village com- 
mune, the latter will soon become an element of the revival 
of Russian society." 6 

Marx and Engels believed that the imminent revolution in 
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Russia would fulfil not only its national but also interna- 
tional mission: "The Russian revolution will also give a fresh 
impulse to the labour movement in the West." 1 This is 
how Engels explained this idea in 1877: "Tsar-ism's overthrow 
appeared to be imminent; a revolution in Russia was to de- 
prive all European reaction of its most solid support, its 
great reserve army, thereby giving the political movement 
in the West another powerful impetus, while creating much 
more favourable conditions for its struggle."' 

The classics of Marxism made a most important conclusion 
that revolutions in Russia and in the West would influence, 
complement and strengthen each other. They believed that 
development towards socialism, by-passing the capitalist stage, 
would be successful "if the Russian Revolution becomes the 
signal for a proletarian revolution in the West, so that, both 
complement each other". 3 Marx and Engels considered this 
idea of mutual support very important and formulated this 
proposition in the Preface to the Russian Edition of the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party. 

The significance of this idea is broader than that of the 
concept of non-capitalist development. The idea is that ad- 
vancement towards building a socialist society would be most 
real if it begins simultaneously with the victory of a social- 
ist revolution and a popular revolution, if they would comple- 
ment and strengthen each other. In other words, socialism can 
be built not. only along one path accessible only to the work- 
ing people in capitalist countries but along two ways, depend- 
ing on the level of social and economic maturity in a coun- 
try — the way of building the foundations of socialism opened 
by a proletarian revolution, and a shorter way to socialism, 
by-passing capitalism, opened by the "popular movement", by 
a popular revolution, "but an inevitable condition of this is 
the example and active support of the hitherto capitalist 
West". 4 

Marx and Engels set forth the significance of this prelimi- 
nary condition and wrote that a socialist reorganisation in 
capitalist countries "will have such colossal power and provide 
such an example that the semi-civilised countries will auto- 
matically follow in their wake; they will be pushed in that 
direction even by economic needs alone". 0 They stressed: 
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"Only when the retarded countries have seen from their ex- 
ample 'how it's done', how the productive forces of modern 
industry are made to work as social property for society as 
a whole — only then will the retarded countries be able to start 
on this abbreviated process of development." 1 

The concept of a shorter way to socialism, even of skipping 
the entire capitalist period, was not a simplified approach 
to this complex problem. Marx and Engels were aware that 
this would be a lengthy process consisting of many social 
and political stages. 

They did not doubt that the victorious socialist revolution 
would render effective material assistance to the peoples 
striving to reach socialism by-passing the capitalist stage, 
and they saw the main thing in the power of the example of 
the victorious proletariat. This was due to their confidence 
in the vast potential strength of the peoples which can, as 
their revolutionary process develops, display resolve and his- 
torical independence and be prepared to go along the non- 
capitalist, shorter way of development towards socialism. The 
ideologists of the proletariat were alone even among the most 
progressive persons of that time to regard the peoples which 
had not reached the capitalist stage as equal subjects of his- 
torical development capable of finding the necessary stages 
of transition to socialism independently, taking into con- 
sideration the experience of the victorious proletariat. There- 
fore, they thought it unnecessary to advance any useless 
hypotheses about the social and political phases these peoples 
would have to go through before they would reach the so- 
cialist stage. Warning against possible paternalism as a result 
of underestimating the capability of these peoples to follow 
the socialist example, the founders of Marxism declared firm- 
ly: "One thing alone is certain: the victorious proletariat can 
force no blessings of any kind upon any foreign nation with- 
out undermining its own victory by so doing. " J 

Summing up their conception of a shorter way to social- 
ism, taking Russia as an example, Marx and Engels concluded 
that "this applies not only to Russia but to all countries 
at the pre-capitalist stage of development". 3 

This conception means that it is possible for the peoples of 
both capitalist and non-capitalist countries to advance towards 
socialism if they are united and coordinate their actions and 
if the revolutionary processes in them develop simultaneously. 
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In fact, the alliance of proletarian and peasant nations, that 
is, the international alliance of the proletariat and peasantry, 
was seen as the sound basis for their advancement towards 
socialism. The leading role of the working class would be in 
that it would show "how it's done 1 ', offer a positive example 
of revolutionary and socialist reforms, and render material 
aid, helping in the use of machines, etc. 

The next most outstanding event in the activities of the 
International after the Paris Comtminc was the London Con- 
ference in 1871. Addressing the conference, Engels set forth 
the propositions of Marxism on the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the proletarian party which "must be constituted... 
as an independent party with its own objective, its own 
politics". 1 Drawing on the experience of the Commune, he 
explained that, there was only one way of reaching the goal 
of the Association of abolishing classes, and that was po- 
litical rule by the proletariat. A widely known resolution 
"Political Action of the Working Class" openly proclaimed the 
principles of the Manifesto of the Communist Party and said 
that "constitution of the working class into a political parly 
is indispensable in order to insure the triumph of the social 
Revolution and its ultimate end — the abolition of classes". 2 

The International's experience enriched the working-class 
movement by proving scientifically that a party is absolutely 
necessary for the movement. Leading the struggle against 
the joint force of the ruling classes, the proletariat can 
act effectively as a class only if it is organised as an in- 
dependent political party opposed to the parties of the ruling 
classes. 

"The First International," Lenin pointed out, "had played 
its historical part, and now made way for a period of a far 
greater development of the labour movement in all countries 
in the world, a period in which the movement grew in scope 
and mass socialist working-class parties in individual national 
states were formed." 3 

The First International had a worldwide historic impor- 
tance for the liberation struggle of the proletariat. It marked 
a qualitative change in the proletarian struggle. The pro- 
letarian movement before had been divided ideologically 
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and politically and developed spontaneously. Due to the 
International, the content and forms of the international mass 
working-class movement changed cardinally. The transition 
from spontaneous to conscious and organised struggle 
marked a drastic turn towards a fusion of the proletarian 
mass movement with scientific socialism. 

The International made the proletariat in various countries 
aware of its strength. It was largely due to the Association, 
which led the struggle of the international proletarian class, 
that this class emerged on a broad scale as an advanced force 
in the modern world, aware that the future belongs to it. As 
Engels put it, "the Internationa! dominated one side of Euro- 
pean history — the side on which the future lies — for ten 
years". 1 This proletarian self-consciousness was clearly dis- 
played in the Paris Commune, which was a remarkable result 
of the many-sided activities of the International. It is due 
to the organising work done by the International that the 
working-class movement for the first time acted as a powerful 
factor of social development. This explains why the reaction- 
ary classes launched reprisals on the member-organisations 
of the International. They felt the strength of the Associa- 
tion, which launched, as Wilhelm Liebknecht said, a spear of 
liberation struggle "into the very stronghold of capitalism". 

Within the lifetime of the Association the working-class 
movement became genuinely international. The Association 
comprised working-class organisations of nearly all coun- 
tries of Europe, of the United States, and a number of Latin 
American countries. Viewed in the international context, the 
activity of the Association was the beginning of the path 
which led the proletariat to its historic victories. "It is 
unforgettable, it will remain for ever in the history' of the 
workers' struggle for their emancipation," Lenin said. 

Yet another achievement of the International was that 
under the leadership of Marx and Engels a nucleus of prole- 
tarian leaders, organisers, theoreticians, propagandists, pub- 
licists and public speakers of the working class was taking 
shape in the main areas of proletarian struggle; many of them 
subsequently became outstanding proletarian leaders of the 
mass socialist movement. In that galaxy of proletarian leaders 
who brought the ideas of scientific socialism into the broad 
masses of working people were August Bebel, Johann Becker, 
Eugene Dupont, Leo Frankel, Friedrich Sorge, Paul Lafarguc, 
Friedrich Lessner, Wilhelm Liebknecht and other labour 
spokesmen from various countries. 
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To the founders of scientific communism ihe practical 
leadership of the Association was a source of a more profound 
de velopment of theory. The theoretical genius of Marx and 
Engels plus their titanic organising work and the development 
of the strategy and tactics of the revolutionary proletarian 
movement placed the Marxist theory on a higher level to meet 
the requirements of the epoch. 

"What Marx, the man of science and the defender of the 
working class, achieved does not. need to be engraved on 
tables of bronze or celebrated in words of fire. No monument 
of metal or stone proclaims it, but the countless multitudes of 
the proletariat in all countries and all parts of the world 
feel it and know it, and prove it by the growth of their fight- 
ing ranks under the immortal slogan given them by Marx: 
'Proletarians of all countries, unite!'" 1 This is how Fried rich 
Sorge, a veteran of the working-class movement, assessed the 
significance of Marx for the cause of the revolutionary work- 
ing class, 

The Association did much to band together the proletariat 
of various countries, guiding the activities of its national 
contingents towards a common goal. Definite organisational 
limits of the international proletarian association were of a 
positive significance at that time. Though those limits be- 
came unnecessary as the movement kept growing, the prin- 
ciple of international solidarity fully retained its significance. 
It was effectively displayed also in the common line of the 
international proletarian movement. Another important 
achievement of the International was that it developed prac- 
tical ties among workers in various countries, introduced 
joint discussions and established the principle of strict ad- 
herence to the jointly charted course. In united action it saw 
a sure way to ideological unity. Owing to the International 
the principles of proletarian internationalism became a source 
of strength and invincibility for the international revolution- 
ary working-class movement. 

Continuous close links among the socialist labour parties 
of various countries proved that the awareness of the com- 
mon interests and solidarity of the proletariat of all coun- 
tries, awakened by the International, can exist even if an 
international association is not really formed. This was an 
important lesson for the revolutionary socialist movement, 
at that time and also for the subsequent struggle by the 
working people, in particular, at the time when the Third, 
Communist International was being disbanded in 1943 in 
quite different conditions. 

The chief task accomplished by the Association was, ac- 
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cording to Lenin's well known assessment, that it "laid the 
foundation of an international organisation of the workers 
for the preparation of their revolutionary attack on capital..., 
the foundation of the proletarian international struggle for 
socialism". 1 The International was to lay such a foundation, 
w'hich it did, enabling the international proletariat gradual- 
ly, stage by stage, to build up enough strength for spreading 
the ideas of scientific communism worldwide, forming 
Marxist -Leninist parties, founding the first socialist state, 
accomplishing socialist and national liberation revolutions, 
creating a world socialist system, and providing conditions for 
new nations to go over to socialism. The foundation laid by 
the First International proved so strong that no actions by 
world imperialism, anti-communism, bourgeois nationalism 
and opportunism have been able to subvert the international 
cause of the proletariat. 
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Chapter Four 



The Second International. 

The Struggle Against Opportunism 



In the years between the Paris Commune and the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia the international 
working-class and communist movement gained useful experi- 
ence, accomplishing new tasks of struggle in the new historical 
conditions. That was the time when capitalism was reaching 
the monopoly stage, growing into imperialism (from the late 
19th century to the early 20th century). The developments of 
that epoch left a deep imprint on the entire working-class 
movement at that time and gave rise to different, at times 
controversial, trends in its general development and in its 
national and international organisations. 

The last decades of the 19th century saw a fast development 
of capitalism and a considerable growth of industrial output, 
The world industrial output was growing by 40 to 50 per cent 
every decade. As production was expanding in scope, capital 
was becoming ever more concemrated and centralised, and 
monopolies were cropping up on a large scale. Simultaneous- 
ly, the colonial expansion of the major imperialist powers 
sharply increased. 

Rapid industrial growth was accompanied by a swift growth 
of the working class. Whereas in the 1880s industrial workers 
totalled about 20 million worldwide, in 1900 their number 
topped the 30-million mark. The workers' movement was not 
limited to Western Europe and the United States, as it had 
been in the preceding period, but extended to East European 
countries, Russia, Latin America, Japan and Australia, That 
period saw an intensification of working-class action, labour 
parties and trade unions were springing up and growing fast. 

The relatively peaceful development of capitalism, that is, 
absence of a revolutionary situation in the bigger capitalist 
countries, determined the main features of the working-class 
movement in the last 30 years of the century: its chief tasks 
were to form and stregthen labour parties, trade unions, co- 
operative and other organisations, use election campaigns 
and parliaments, and fight for democratic rights and free- 
doms, for the immediate needs of the workers and for re- 
forms setting the stage for a new growth of the working- 
class movement. 

By the late 1880s, independent political parties of the 



working class (called for the most part socialist or social- 
democratic parties) operated in most countries. The first 
socialist party emerged in Germany as early as 1869. That 
was followed by the formation of socialist parties irr Holland 
(1870), Denmark (18*71), the United States (1876), France 
and Spain (1879), socialist groups in England (1880) and 
Russia (1883), and socialist parties in Norway (1887), Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and S%veden (1889). Favourable conditions 
were provided for setting up labour parties in a number 
of other countries, where they emerged after the Second 
International was founded: in Finland and Australia such 
parties appeared in 1890, in Poland and Italy, in 1892, 
and in Bulgaria, Hungary and Chile, in 1894. 

The independent parties of the working class were formed 
amidst severe struggles between the champions of the 
revolutionary, Marxist trend in the working-class movement 
and numerous non-Marxist (reformist, anarchist and other) 
trends. 

Due to selfless efforts by the Marxists, most of the labour- 
parties made the ideas of Marx and Engels, ideas of scientific 
socialism, the basis of their ideology and policy. That was 
a historic victory of Marxism in the international working- 
class movement. It spelled defeat for the anti-Marxist petty- 
bourgeois views and trends and signalled the start of a new 
stage irr the working-class movement. 

A major contribution to the dissemination and triumph of 
the ideas of scientific socialism at the beginning of that 
period was made by Marx and F.ngels. They were closely 
linked with the working class in many countries, cor responded 
with the leaders of labour organisations, and influenced 
the formation and growth of the working-class movement in 
various countries. Their advice, suggestions, criticism and 
also their constant and firm struggle against all kinds of 
anarchist and reformist, views were immensely helpful for 
individual parties and organisations, and for the international 
working-class movement as a whole. 

The successes scored by Marxists in their efforts to form 
revolutionary parties of the working class in the late 19th 
century and their experience remain topical in our day, 
too, above all in those newly-free countries of Asia, Af- 
rica and Latin America where workers* parties are just 
taking shape and an intensive struggle over their organisa- 
tional and ideological principles is under way. 

The important problem which increasingly attracted the 
attention of the founders of Marxism was the growth of the 
national liberation movement and the need for its alliance 
with the class struggle of the proletariat. 

After the death of Karl Marx in 1883, Engels carried on a 
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ruthless struggle against any kinds of opportunism, dogmat- 
ism and sectarianism in labour parties, in the trade unions, 
and in cooperative and other organisations, 

I. Formation of the Second International 
Marxists v$. Anarchists 

The objective conditions and the tasks confronting the 
working-class movement demanded broader cooperation 
among the labour parties and trade unions. Primarily be- 
cause monopoly capital was growing, extending its influence 
far beyond national borders, there was a far greater need 
for the international unity of labour organisations in vari- 
ous countries, for their coordinated actions. That called 
for setting up a new international organisation of the work- 
ing class. 

For a few years after the disbandmcnt of the First Inter- 
national, conditions were unfavourable for setting up a new 
international proletarian organisation. But as the cfass strug- 
gle was mounting, the labour organisations kept growing 
and, especially, new proletarian parries were taking shape, 
such conditions did appear. 

Engels did a good job to prepare ilic setting up of such an 
association and to ensure the leading role of the Marxists 
at its First Congress. The new organisation, called the Second 
International, was organised on Marxist principles largely 
due to Fngcls and revolutionary socialists in various coun- 
tries. The opportunists of England, France and some other 
countries failed in their attempt to take over the leader- 
ship of the international working-class movement. 

The First Congress of the Second International opened on 
July 14, 1889 in Paris and was attended by 391 delegates from 
20 countries. That was a truly international congress, the 
most representative one in the history of the world pr oletarian 
movement by that time. In the first years of the Second In- 
ternational, the main adversaries of Marxists were anarchists. 

This is accounted for by the fact that due to the rapid 
growth of capitalism the ruined petty bourgeoisie was being 
drawn into industrial production and, joining the working 
class and its organisations, carried with it its inherent in- 
stability, ultra-revolutionary and spontaneous activity, and 
intolerance of organisation and statehood in any form. So, 
petty -bourgeois and anarchist elements found their- way also 
to the organisations, especially the trade unions (they were 
called anarcho-syndicalists), which were members of the 
Second International. 

The anarcho-syndicalists of the late 19th century adhered 
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to some of the views held by anarchists in the middle of 
at century (negation of any state, of political struggle, 
E a proletarian party, etc.). But they admitted that the 
orking class was the decisive force in the struggle against 
capitalism and in their activities relied on the trade unions. 
The anarcho-syndicalists advocated "direct action" — acts of 
ter rorism, sabotage, boycotts, etc They considered an anar- 
chist general economic strike to be the chief and decisive 
form of struggle by the working class and believed that such a 
strike could destroy the capitalist system. Their proclaimed 
goal was the emancipation of the working people. But they 
failed to see that the path to the elimination of capitalism 
and the emancipation of the working class lay through the 
winning of political power by the proletariat and establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The anarcho- 
syndicalists believed thai the future society would be ad- 
ministered by trade unions and that the trade unions were the 
main organisation of the wot king class. 

The tactics employed by the anarcho-syndicalists diverted 
the workers from developing the mass revolutionary move- 
ment and was used by reaction as a pretext for reprisals 
against the workers and their organisations. In a later period, 
Lenin, criticising anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists, pointed 
out that they had rejected "petty work", that their tactics 
were to wait for "great days", and therefore they were unable 
"to muster the forces which create great events". The anar- 
chists advanced leftist slogans and tended to undertake 
venturesome acts. But all their actions failed, causing harm 
to the working-class movement. The lessons of their dismal 
experience must be learnt today, too. There still are adher ents 
of anarchism and the extreme leftist tendencies in some 
countries, including developing ones, who by their actions 
cause a great deal of harm to the working-class and demo- 
cratic movement. 

The Marxists, led by Engels, came out resolutely against 
anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists. In the resolutions adopt- 
ed at its congresses the Second International pointed out 
that the economic struggle and an organisation like trade 
unions were not enough to emancipate the working class. 
What was required for that was the growth of the political 
struggle to overthrow the power of the bourgeoisie and estab- 
lish the working-class power instead, and, consequently, the 
formation of a political party of the proletariat. 

The resolution adopted at the First Congress said that the 
emancipation of labour and of mankind could be achieved 
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only through international efforts of the proletariat or- 
ganised as a class, only after it had won political power to 
expropriate the means of production from the capitalist class 
and offer them for public ownership. 

The Second Congress, held in 1891 in Brussels, stressed 
that class struggle was the main principle underlying the 
working-class movement, and the abolition of class domina- 
tion was the indispensable condition for the emancipation 
of the working class. 

The resoluiion on the political tactics of the Social Demo- 
crats, adopted at the Third Congress in 1893 in Zurich, said 
that political activity was a means of the emancipation of 
the proletariat. The Congress recommended alt workers to 
fight for political rights and win political power in order 
to turn jt from an instrument of domination into an instru- 
ment of the emancipation of the proletariat. 

The congresses stressed the importance of fighting for 
the economic demands of the workers and for labour legisla- 
tion. Contrary to assertions by the anarchists, who said legis- 
lation on labour protection was a bourgeois fancy, the con- 
gresses pointed out that that legislation was to protect the 
direct interests of the workers and help improve the con- 
ditions ol their work. 

The Marxists believed also that the struggle for labour 
legislation and for individual reforms under capitalism was 
not only an important means of improving the living con- 
ditions oi working people, but also an instrument of in- 
creasing the political awareness of the workers, adding to 
then experience of class struggle, and drawing ever more 
working people into the working-class movement. 

Of immense significance in this context was the decision 
made at the First Congress on holding demonstrations in all 
countries on May 1, 1890, demanding an 8-hour working day 
and voicing other demands on improving workers' conditions 
advanced by the congress. The May 1 resolution helped to 
build up the unity of actions by proletarians of various 
countries in the struggle for meeting their common inter- 
ests, enhance the political awareness of the proletariat, making 
it better organised, and consolidate the international ties 
among the workers of the whole world. May 1 has been cele- 
brated as the day of the international solidarity of the workers 
ol al! countries ever since. On that day they demonstrate 
their strength in the struggle against the rule of the bour- 
geoisie and capitalism. 

At its first congresses the International paid great at- 
tention to ways of combating militarism and preventing wars. 
The resolution on disbanding standing armies and on arming 
the people, adopted by the Paris Congress of 1889, said 
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that wars were generated by capitalism and that they could 
be put an end to after the elimination of capitalism and 
the victory of the proletariat internationally. The congress 
urged the workers to fight for the disbandment of standing 
armies and called for national defence by the "people in 
arms", which would make it possible to end with wars of 
aggression and ensure peace — the primary and indispensable 
condition of any emancipation of workers. The congress thus 
linked the efforts to ensure peace with the struggle for 
socialism, taking up the tradition started by the First In- 
ternational. 

Some congresses also discussed the colonial issue. Though 
the discussions of that matter were not broad and profound 
enough, they nevertheless enabled the Second International 
to formulate a number of important propositions. Colonial 
policy, it was pointed out at the congresses, is the product 
of capitalist development. The London Congress of 1896 
denounced colonial policy and declared itself in favour of 
"the full autonomy of all nationalities". 1 The 1900 congress 
appealed to the workers of all countries, urging them to 
fight against colonial policy by all available means. 

So, the decisions taken at the first congresses of the Second 
International formulated, on the whole, correctly the tasks 
to be accomplished by the working class. The theoretical and 
political positions of the anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists 
were firmly rejected and they themselves were expelled from 
the Second International at the London Congress of 1896. 
The expulsion of anarchists from the International marked an 
important victory for the international working-class 
movement, facilitating the further growth of labour organisa- 
tions and their vigorous struggle for the interests of the 
working people. 

2. Social-Reformist Danger 

Social-reformism presented an increasing danger to the 
parties of the Second International in the latter half of 
the 1890s. It was a product of the bourgeois influence on 
the working class at the time when pre-monopoly capitalism 
was growing into imperialism. 

Lenin, analysing the causes of the spread of opportunism 
in the working-class movement, concluded that "opportunism 
is no chance occurrence, sin, slip, or treachery on the part 
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of individuals, but a social product of an entire period of 
history*" the epoch of imperialism. 

An important social source of opportunism in the working- 
class movement was the constant inflow of the petty bour- 
geoisie into the proletariat. In the epoch of imperialism 
small owners are ruined especially rapidly due to the in- 
creasing concentration and growth of monopolies. The masses 
of ruined peasants and petty bourgeoisie join the working 
class, bringing along with them their own ideology and 
mentality. "It is quite natural," Lenin observed, "that the 
petty-bourgeois world-outlook should again and again crop 
up in the ranks of the broad workers' parties. It. is quite 
natural that this should be so, right up to the changes of 
fortune that will take place in the proletarian revolution." 2 

Another social source of opportunism spreading in the 
working-class movement was the working-class elite. In the 
epoch of imperial ism the bourgeoisie in the more industri- 
alised countries began to derive superprofits from exploiting 
the working people in their countries and the colonics. With 
part of that profit it bribed the working-class upper crust 
to create so-called workers 1 aristocracy. The latter gave up 
the struggle and collaborated with the bourgeoisie. 

A major and quite conservative part of the workers! aris- 
tocracy, a reliable mainstay of opportunism, was the so- 
called labour bureaucracy, i.e., leaders and functionaries of 
social-democratic parties and reformist trade unions, workers' 
representatives in local and central government bodies, etc. 
The bourgeoisie bribed them to use them as its agents in 
the working class. 

These are the main causes of the spread of reformism and 
opportunism in the socialist parties and the trade unions, 
which in the long run brought about the collapse of the 
Second International. 

Reformism in policy-making meant unprincipled adaptation 
of the working-class movement to capitalism and actual aban- 
donment of revolutionary ideas, the ideas of proletarian 
revolution, and substitution of the struggle to win reforms 
and a partial improvement of workers' conditions under the 
political power of the bourgeoisie for a real struggle for 
socialism. 

In the conditions when Marxism became the predominant 
ideology in the working-class movement, the reformists were 
compelled to style themselves as Marxists. They spoke not 
of rejecting Marxism but of "developing" and "correcting" 
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it, of "bringing it into line with the changing conditions". 
But in reality their goal was to revise Marxism, to replace 
its revolutionary essence by reformism. That is why we say 
that in those conditions reformism acted as revisionism. 
Already at that time the typical quality oi reformists and 
revisionists became quite apparent: both passed themselves 
off as "innovators" in the working-class movement. Today, 
too, revisionists wear the "innovation" mask as they come 
out against Marxism-Leninism. Now, as before, the revision- 
ists talk about a creative development of Marxism, but in 
reality reject its basic principles, the essence of its revo- 
lutionary theory and tactics and ultimately aim at "improving" 
capitalism, not at abolishing it. 

Lenin's analysis of the origin and spread ot right-wing 
opportunism in the parties of the Second International has 
lost none of its significance, helping one to see the causes 
of the wide spread of right-wing opportunism in the working- 
class movement in many of the advanced capitalist countries 

today. . , . 

There have occurred considerable changes in the struggle 
between the two trends in the working-class movement. In the 
period preceding World War I the opportunist trend tempo- 
rarily prevailed in most of the parties of the Second In- 
ternational, whereas under the impact of the October Revo- 
lution there was an immense growth of the revolutionary 
trend in the movement, which was evidenced by the formation 
of communist parties. Now the revolutionary trend is winning 
ever bigger victories over the opportunist one, which is 
seen in the vast growth of the forces of socialism, the 
revolutionary working-class movement and the national li- 
beration struggle. 

At the end of the 19th century, those who preached re- 
formist and revisionist view-s grew increasingly active in the 
Social-Democratic Party of Germany (SPD), the strongest and 
most influential pauv of the Second International. As op- 
portunism was growing within the SPD, the Party's leaders 
distorted the main ideas of Engels on peaceful and non- 
peaceful ways of revolutionary struggle, which he had set 
forth in his last work, the famous "Introduction" to Marx 
Class Struggles in France, 1848-1850. Engels had stressed that 
the development of weaponry created great difficulties tor 
barricade battle in cities, which used to be a traditional 
method in revolutions. Those difficulties should be taken 
into account, he warned, and future battles should be 
thoroughlv prepared for. Rut when the "Introduction" was 
published 'some important pieces were omitted from it, so 
one could think that in the new conditions Engels rejected 
the idea of armed struggle altogether. Thus the correct 
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balance of peaceful or legal and non-peaceful ways of strug- 
gle was totally upset in favour of the former. The "Intro- 
duction" thus changed was circulated in the subsequent years 
{until 1928) as a "political will of Engels" and was widely 
used by the opportunists for shaping reformist concepts and 
fighting against revolutionary Marxists. 

The views of Eduard Bernstein, an outstanding figure in 
the Social-Democratic Party of Germany, the father and theo- 
rist of right-wing revisionism, an opportunist trend in the 
working-class movement, was most dangerous to the Second 
International and the international working-class movement 
as a whole. Bernstein preached reformist ideas in as early 
as the 1880s, and after the death of Engels in 1895 he set 
to spreading anti-Marxist views with growing persistence. 
He revised the basic concepts of scientific socialism on the 
class struggle, the proletarian revolution, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and others. 

Bernstein presented a one-sided picture of the processes 
going on in capitalist countries, paying attention merely 
to the rapid and relatively calm development of capitalism 
in the late 19th century, to the spread of parliamentary 
democracy in some countries, the fast growth of labour or- 
ganisations and their success in elections, to some improve- 
ment of the workers' living standards, above all, those of skill- 
ed workers, to certain rights won by workers with the help of 
bourgeois legislation, and so on. On that basis Bernstein 
made the conclusion that capitalism was gradually develop- 
ing into socialism. In that case, class struggle, revolution 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat were unnecessary. 
Socialism could therefore be achieved through some reforms 
and improvements, through class collaboration with the bour- 
geoisie. "The end is nothing, the movement is everything" 
was his well known dictum. He said the working class should 
give up the struggle for the ultimate goal, the victory of the 
socialist revolution, and limit itself to immediate demands. 

Bernstein's views were censured by revolutionary Marxists. 
But the centrist elements which dominated in the SPD did 
not wish to part with Bernstein and expel him from the 
party. Therefore he and his supporters remained in the 
SPD, even though the party's congress held in 1899 in 
Hanover rejected Bernstein's views as revisionist. Thar left 
a possibility for disseminating his ideas among Social Demo- 
crats in Germany and elsewhere. 

The right-wing opportunist tendencies within the Second 
International were spreading, and the Millerand case, 
among other things, proved this beyond doubt. Millerand, 
a French Socialist, accepted a ministerial post in a bourgeois 
government in 1899 without even consulting his party, and, 
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what made it still worse, that was a government which had 
among its members General Galliffet, a butcher of the Paris 
Commune. 

The Millerand case was in the focus of attention at the 
Paris Congress of the Second International in 1900. The 
congress passed a compromise resolution suggested by Karl 
Kautsky. On the one hand, the resolution pointed out that 
the entry of a Socialist in a bourgeois government "cannot 
be regarded as the normal beginning lor winning political 
power". On the other hand, it admitted that, such entry was 
possible as "a temporary and exceptional makeshift in an 
emergency situation". 1 The resolution was vague about the 
conditions in which Socialists could enter a bourgeois 
government. Thus, having adopted the "indiarubber resolu- 
tion", as it was called, the congress left the opportunists 
a chance to justify Millerand and the policy of ministerial- 
ism. 

So, at the close of the 19th century serious weaknesses 
were revealed in the working-class movement and in the ac- 
tivities of the Second international. Most dangerous was that 
revisionist views and ideas were combatted insufficiently in 
a number of parties and in the Second International. In some 
of its resolutions the International made concessions to re- 
formism, did not even mention the proletarian revolution or 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and did not speak une- 
quivocally of replacement of the bourgeois state machinery. 
A number of social-democratic leaders obviously overestimat- 
ed parliamentary struggle and, conversely, under-rated extra- 
parlimeantary action, and failed to determine a proper com- 
bination of the two. In particular, the general strike issue- 
was not solved correctly. In that period the congresses of 
the International, having rejected the anarcho-syndicalist 
concept of the general strike as the main and even only means 
of abolishing capitalism, failed to produce a clear Marxist 
definition of the role of a mass political strike as an ef- 
fective method of extra-parliamentary struggle. 

Important questions like the agrarian issue, the attitude 
of the working class to various sections of the peasantry, 
and the alliance of the workers and peasants as the major 
condition of victory of a proletarian revolution, were inade- 
quately considered by the Second International. 

All these drawbacks and unsolved problems in the activities 
of the Second International and labour organisations pro- 
vided a breeding ground for reformism in the working-class 
movement and later were among the factors that led to the 
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victory of opportunism in the social-democratic parties and 
to the collapse of the Second International, 

3. Leninism — the Marxism of the New Historical Epoch 

The start of the 20th century marked the entry of capital- 
ism into a new, imperialist phase of its development. The 
transition to imperialism brought about cardinal changes 
in the economy, politics and social relations in the capital- 
ist countries, as well as in international relations. The new 
phase in the development of capitalism was thoroughly ana- 
lysed by Lenin in several works, specifically in his book 
Imperialism., the Highest Stage of Capitalism (191 6). 

Imperialism, Lenin said, is dying capitalism, the eve of 
the proletarian revolution; it intensifies all capitalist contra- 
dictions to the utmost and causes the strengthening of the 
revolutionary trend in the working-class movement, Thus, 
the stepped-up onslaught by the monopolies on democrat- 
ic rights of the working people and on their living standards 
rendered all contradictions of bourgeois society still more 
acute and provided objective preconditions for the mounting 
struggle for socialism, Monopoly capital acted as the enemy 
of not only the working class, but of all other working sec- 
tions of the population (peasants, craftsmen, small traders, 
white-collar workers and intellectuals). That offered good 
chances for expanding the front of the class forces coming 
out against monopoly domination, and for bringing those 
forces together under the leadership of the working class. 

The increased exploitation and enslavement of colonial 
and dependent countries by monopoly powers led inexorably 
to the upsurge of the national liberation movement of the 
oppressed peoples. Not only the proletarians of the capi- 
talist countries, but also the anti-imperialist forces of the 
colonial world rose against imperialism. That provided ob- 
jective conditions for the alliance of the international work- 
ing class with the national liberation movement. That, was a 
new and even more significant expansion of the front of 
struggle against imperialism. 

The advent of imperialism was accompanied by a rapid ag- 
gravation of contradictions among the major capitalist coun- 
tries and inevitably caused wars among them. The imperialist 
wars added still more to the indigence and distress of the 
workers, provoking their increasing protest against the 
criminal policy pursued by bourgeois governments and their 
readiness to fight against capitalism and imperialist wars. 
At the same time imperialist wars inevitably weakened the 
positions of some capitalist countries. As the capitalist con- 
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tradictions intensified, there appeared weak links in the 
chain of imperialism, which became most apparent during 
the wars. 

Under imperialism, which intensified all contradictions of 
capitalism, the international working class was faced with 
the most, important immediate task of preparing and ac- 
complishing proletarian revolutions. The period of a rela- 
tively "peaceful" development of capitalism and the working- 
class movement was drawing to a close, to be succeeded by 
the era of proletarian revolutions. 

The coming of the imperialist stage of capitalism, greater 
concentration of production and the growth of monopolies 
were accompanied by a rapid expansion of the working class 
and its concentration at large industrial enterprises. This 
offered better conditions for uniting the workers and 
mobilising them for the struggle. The labour parties and trade 
unions were growing everywhere. 

In response to the intensified oppression by the mo- 
nopolies the workers in Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Bel- 
gium and other countries launched a massive strike move- 
ment. Diiring the strikes in the early 20th century there 
emerged a new form of the working-class struggle, the mass 
political strike. The left forces became more active in the 
labour organisations of Germany, France, Bulgaria and other 
countries, a sign that the revolutionary trend in the inter- 
national working-class movement had grown str onger. 

The revolutionary movement was gaining strength most 
rapidly in Russia, which was becoming the vanguard of the 
revolutionary forces of the world. The centre of the inter- 
national revolutionary movement shifted to Russia, at that 
time a concentration of all contradictions of capitalism and 
the weakest link in the imperialist chain. 

The new epoch demanded from the working class and its 
parties a new strategy and tactics of struggle, different from 
what had been advocated by the Second International when 
the proletarian revolution was not yet directly on the agenda. 
But the leaders of the Second International failed to see 
the specifics of the new epoch and the new tasks it posed. 
Trapped in reformist views, they proved unable to lead the 
struggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie for the 
victory of the proletarian revolution. 

Lenin accomplished the historic task of developing revo- 
lutionary theory, strategy and tactics of the international 
working-class movement. This was what we today rightly call 
Marxism-Leninism. 

So what distinguished Leninism, and why was revolutionary 
theory given Lenin's name next to the name of Marx? 

First, Lenin not just defended Marxism from all attempts 
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by opportunists to distort its meaning. His greatest achieve- 
ment is that he developed the doctrine of Marx and on its 
basis arrived at most important new conclusions, that he 
enriched every aspect of the revolutionary theory, enhancing 
it to a qualitatively new stage. 

Second, Lenin was a true innovator of revolutionary theory 
and practice. He saw well that the revolutionary theory of 
the proletariat was not a dogma, but was constantly develop- 
ing, being enriched by the experience of class struggle and 
taking due account, of the new historical conditions of social 
development. While opportunists, referring to the new condi- 
tions, were "developing" Marxism by stripping it of revolu- 
tionary content, of its essence, Lenin, when he was developing 
proletarian theory, remained fully on the positions of Marx- 
ism, adhering to its revolutionary principles and drawing on 
its revolutionary method. 

Well aware of the new historical conditions in which capital- 
ism was growing ripe for the socialist revolution, Lenin 
concentrated primarily on the questions of theory which 
had been given prominence by life. Whereas Marx and Engels 
focused mostly on proving that the revolutionary transition 
of society from capitalism to socialism was objectively in- 
evitable, Lenin pointed out the ways and forms of carrying- 
out a socialist revolution, setting forth the role of the subjec- 
tive factor of the revolution, and elaborated and carried 
into effect the doctrine on the party, defining the party as 
the leading and organising force in the socialist revolution 
and the remoulding of society along socialist lines. 

Third, Leninism emerged as a revolutionary doctrine of 
the international proletariat based on the experience ac- 
cumulated in the class struggle of the workers of all coun- 
tries. Just like Marx and Engels, Lenin verified his con- 
clusions in practice, adding new ones as more practical ex- 
perience was gained. As he developed revolutionary theory, 
Lenin proceeded not only from the conditions and needs of 
social development in Russia, but from the international con- 
ditions and from the historic tasks confronting mankind on 
its way from capitalism to socialism. Leninism is a doctrine 
of the international working class. 

Fourth, Lenin elaborated not just on some question, or 
even one aspect of revolutionary proletarian ideology, but 
on all its components — philosophy, political economy and 
scientific socialism. In philosophy his outstanding contribu- 
tion is his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism written in 1908. 
In that work he made an in-depth analysis of the new achive- 
ments of natural sciences and developed the basic principles 
of Marxist philosophy, especially the theory of knowledge 
(including the theory of reflection, the doctrine on objective 
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truth, definition of matter, space and time, casuality, etc.). 
In his Philosophical Notebooks and other works Lenin 
developed further the doctrine on materialistic dialectics, the 
theory of historical materialism, the doctrine on classes and 
class struggle, and on the state and revolution (in his The 
State and Revolution). 

In political economy Lenin further developed Marx' theory 
of capitalism in general and with regard to the conditions in 
Russia in particular (The Development of Capitalism in Rus- 
sia), and elaborated the agrarian question. But his greatest 
merit was that he created the scientific theory of imperialism 
(Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism). Lenin 
contributed to the development of the political economy of so- 
cialism and communism, notably by formulating the main reg- 
ularities and ways of building socialism and communism. 

He made an outstanding contribution to the theory of sci- 
entific socialism. Drawing on the analysis of the essence and 
specifics of the new imperialist epoch, Lenin developed the 
theory of socialist revolution. He arrived at the most impor- 
tant conclusion that in the epoch of imperialism the socialist 
revolution could not win in all capitalist countries simulta- 
neously, that first it could win only in several countries, 
or even in one country. He made that conclusion on the basis 
of his discoveries concerning the operation of the law of 
the uneven development of capitalism in the epoch of impe- 
rialism. 

Contrary to the views of the leaders of the Second Inter- 
national, who believed that the socialist revolution could 
be accomplished only in highly developed capitalist count ries 
where the working class made up the majority of the popula- 
tion, Lenin proved that when the entire system of imperialism 
would grow ripe for a revolution, a socialist revolution would 
take place where the contradictions would be more acute, 
where the power of the bourgeoisie would be weaker, but 
where the working class would enjoy the powerful support 
of the other working masses, the peasants above all. In 
other words, a revolution can be accomplished also in less 
developed or in medium-developed capitalist countries. 
Aware of this, Lenin attached great importance to the 
alliance of the working class and the peasantry, seeing it. as 
the chief motive force of the socialist, revolution, 

Lenin developed Marx' ideas of an uninterrupted (perma- 
nent.) 1 revolution, which had been consigned to oblivion 
by the leaders of the Second International. Arguing with 
the opportunists who said there should be a lengthy period 
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of capitalist development between bourgeois and proletarian 
revolutions, Lenin elaborated the theory of a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution growing into a socialist one. He proved 
that in the epoch of imperialism a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution can and must grow into a socialist revolution in 
countries like Russia. 1 

Whether a bourgeois-democratic revolution would grow 
into a socialist one or not, Lenin said, depended above all 
on the proletariat's ability to lead a revolution, to rally 
round itself broad masses of working people, the peasants in 
the first place, and to impart a broad and profound character 
to the bourgeois-democratic revolution. So the hegemony of 
the proletariat is the main question of the revolution. 

Lenin contributed a great deal to analysing the proportion 
between the struggle for democracy and the struggle for 
socialism. He showed that democracy even in most democratic 
capitalist countries was bourgeois democ racy serving the bour- 
geoisie, limiting the rights of the working people and used 
against the working people. But, he said, the proletariat 
should, nonetheless, defend this democracy, for only then 
will it be able freely to develop its class struggle. 

Yet another great achievement of Lenin is that he devel- 
oped the doctrine on the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
new and highest type of democracy— the democracy of the 
working people. Unless the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is established, he taught, it would be impossible to abolish 
the rule of the bourgeoisie and capitalism, to accomplish a 
socialist revolution and build a socialist society. 

He proved theoretically that a proletarian party of a new 
type must be formed, and he did form such a party, without 
which neither a proletarian revolution can be accomplished, 
nor socialism can be built. The opportunists in the Second 
International were gradually turning the social-democratic 
parties into harmless amorphous organisations having no 
clear revolutionary programmes, no strict discipline, and 
including opportunist elements among their members. Lenin 
came out to challenge them and created a party on truly 
revolutionary principles. 

A revolutionary party of the working class, Lenin used to 
say, is strong in its ideological and organisational unity, 
strict party discipline, close ties with the popular masses, 
a political line elaborated and pursued through joint ef- 
forts, intolerance to all kinds of opportunism, and a creative 
approach to theory, strategy and tactics of the working-class 
movement. 
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Lenin attached great importance to the national libera- 
tion movement, in colonial and dependent countries. He 
showed that the struggle carried on by the peoples in these 
countries against imperialism and colonialism was of great 
revolutionary significance and merged with the struggle of 
the world proletariat into one anti-imperialist stream. The 
task of the working class was to help step up the liberation 
struggle in the colonies, build up the alliance of the 
working-class and national liberation movements, and use the 
vast potentials of the national liberation movement to end 
imperialist domination. 

The elaboration by Lenin of the theory, strategy and tactics 
of the revolutionary movement in the new historical condi- 
tions w r as most important for the international revolutionary 
and communist movement, for eff ecting in practice the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism. 

Lenin's ideas, today as before, constitute the ideological 
and theoretical basis of all truly revolutionary parties and 
organisations fighting for peace, democracy and socialism. 

The emergence of the Bolshevik Party in Russia in 1903, 
the workers' party of a new type, a party of the proletarian 
revolution, which was formed under Lenin's leadership, 
proved to be of worldwide historic significance. 

The Bolshevik Party differed in principle from the parties 
of the Second International which were incapable of revolu- 
tionary action. The specific features of a new type of party, 
which were present in it since its inception and matured 
during its subsequent development, are as follows. 

The Party is guided in its activities by Marxist-Leninist 
theory, which it develops creatively, ensuring the unity of 
revolutionary theory and revolutionary practice; 

it is a collective political leader of the working class, a 
highest form of its organisation, the vanguard of all working 
people; its closest ties with the popular masses are a source 
of its inexhaustible strength; 

its activities are based on principles of democratic cen- 
tralism; the Party relentlessly builds up the ideological and 
organisational unity of its ranks, maintains discipline among 
its members and encourages their activity; 

it is intolerable to any kind of factionalism and to re- 
visionism, opportunism and dogmatism; 

it analyses in a critical way the results of its revolu- 
tionary work, the results of its policy, and constantly studies 
and uses the experience accumulated by the international 
communist movement; 

it consistently applies the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism in its activities. 

The Bolshevik Party, equipped with the theory of Marxism- 
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Leninism, headed the liberation struggle of the proletariat 
and its allies in the three Russian revolutions and led the 
working masses to victory. The Great October Socialist 
Revolution marked a cardinal turn in the destiny of mankind 
and ushered in a new era — the era of transition from capital- 
ism to socialism. 

It is often said in some countries that the term "the new 
type of party 1 ' had grown outdated. Sometimes it is asserted 
that what is needed now is not. a Leninist party but a "new 
party open wide for the masses". But all these concepts in 
tact boil down to a rejection of a clear-cut class approach, 
a rejection of the Marxist-Leninist ideological basis and pro- 
letarian internationalism. 

Indeed, what would in this case remain of the communist 
parties? Recommendations like those mentioned above in fact 
call upon the parties to go backwards and become social- 
democratic parties of the old type. But these parties have 
gone a long way and proved by their experience that such 
recommendations would lead them neither to a revolution nor 
to socialism. For they offer no solution to the key problems 
conf ronting the toiling masses. 

All the real victories for the working-class movement have 
been won since then precisely by Leninist parties, the new 
parties of scientific communism that differ basically from 
the parties of the social-democratic type. 

Once they emerged, the new patties accumulated revolu- 
tionary experience, developing and improving their organisa- 
tional forms, their practical and tactical guidelines. But they 
all remained, and still do, parties of a new, Marxist-Leninist 
type., parties carrying on the consistent struggle for the 
interests of the working class, of all working people. 



The 1905 Revolution in Russia 

The 1905 revolution in Russia gave a powerful impetus to 
the international working-class movement. It was the first 
popular revolution in the era of imperialism. By contrast 
with the bourgeois and bourgeois-democratic revolutions in 
the 18th and 19th centuries in the West, led by the bourgeoi- 
sie, the Russian revolution in 1905 was carried out by the 
toiling masses led by the working class. The Russian bour- 
geoisie feared the movement of the popular masses and the 
revolution and tended to collude with the autocracy and the 
landed aristocracy. 

The revolutionary movement grew to especially wide pro- 
portions in October 1905, with the country swept by a general 
political strike started by the Moscow workers. The strikers 
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demanded the overthrow of the autocracy, a boycott of the 
legislative assembly (Duma), the convocation of a Constitu- 
ent Assembly and establishment of a democratic republic. 

The Soviets (councils) of Workers' Deputies, which were 
at the head of the strikes, were increasing in number. They 
set out to prepare an armed rising, thus becoming the germs 
of new power. Ignoring the institutions of the tsarist govern- 
ment, the Soviets issued decrees, instructions and orders, 
introduced an 8-hour working day without prior arrange- 
ment, and adopted democratic freedoms. The emergence of 
the Soviets was of worldwide significance. Later they be- 
came the basis for the victorious dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. The revolution in Russia in October 1917 and the 
entire subsequent experience of the Soviet Union confirmed 
the vital power of Lenin's theory of the Soviets as the most 
popular bodies of genuine people's powers of genuine democ- 
racy. 

As the revolution was gaining momentum, the workers, 
led by the Bolsheviks, came to realise that peaceful means 
alone was not enough to topple the autocracy. That could 
be done only in armed struggle. Preparations for an armed 
rising began all over Russia. In December 1905 political 
strikes staged by workers in many cities were growing into 
armed action. The armed uprising of the Moscow worker s was 
the largest. 

But because of the lack of experience in armed struggle, 
the shortage of Weapons, the lack of concerted action, poor 
ties of the workers with soldiers, insufficient support by 
peasants, and for other reasons, the heroic uprising of the 
workers was defeated. Though the struggle continued into 
1906, it brought no victory to the revolution. 

However, the efforts and sacrifices of the workers and 
peasants were not in vain. Their courageous struggle sapped 
the strength of the autocratic regime and the landlords arrd 
gave the Russian and international labour movement new 
experience in class struggle. The 1905 revolution, Lenin 
said, was the dress rehearsal of the victorious October So- 
cialist Revolution in 1917. 

The 1905 Revolution gave a powerful impetus to the inter- 
national labour movement, stimulating the growth of the 
class struggle. In many countries of Europe the working 
people launched mass actions as a token of solidarity with 
the workers and peasants of Russia. In some countries the 
workers staged massive political strikes. Politically conscious 
workers arrd the more progressive members of the social- 
democratic parties closely studied the experience and les- 
sons of the 1905 revolution. The revolution bore out the 
correctness of the main propositions of Lenin arrd the Bol- 
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sheviks and demonstrated the fallacy of the strategy and 
tact ics of the opportunists. 

The revolution confirmed the correctness of Lenin's idea 
of the hegemony of the proletariat in a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution: the 1905 revolution, bourgeois-democratic in its 
goals, was proletarian in the leading role of the working 
class in it and the methods used in the struggle (strikes and 
the armed uprising). And it confirmed Lenin's ideas about a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into a socialist one. 

During the revolution it became most obvious that various 
forms and methods of struggle, peaceful and non-peaceful, 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary, must be combined. 
It became apparent also that the workers can fight effec- 
tively only by using resolute, massive, extra-parliamentary 
methods. 

The revolution revealed the vast revolutionary potential 
of the peasants and confirmed Lenin's idea that they must 
be drawn in the revolutionary straggle, and that a sound 
alliance of the workers and peasants is necessary for the 
victory of a revolution. This conclusion is applicable to this 
day in many countries where the peasants still make up a 
large portion of the population. 

The experience of the 1905 Russian revolution showed that 
the going over of a part of the army onto the side of the 
revolution and alliance between workers and soldiers were not 
only necessary but possible. That requires a bold, vigorous 
and skilful work by members of the revolutionary workers' 
party among soldiers and sailors, bringing home to them the 
goals of the revolutionary struggle and freeing them from 
the influence of the reactionary ideology and policy of the 
ruling classes. 

The 1905 revolution had a great impact on the national 
liberation movements. In some countries (Iran, Turkey, China 
and Mexico) bourgeois revolutions took place. In many parts 
of the world the national liberation struggle assumed greater 
proportions and was spreading at a higher pace. 

Members of various trends in the Second International 
looked differently at the significance, experience and lessons 
of the Russian revolution. The left-wing Social Democrats 
(among them Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht and others) 
ardently greeted the revolution and sought to spread its ex- 
perience to other countries. 

The right-wing opportunists, on the contrary, set out to 
belittle its significance, alleging that the forms and 
methods, above all the armed uprising, used in Russia could 
not be applied in the advanced countries of the West where 
the workers normally enjoyed suffrage and other democratic 
freedoms. They stubbornly vindicated reformist concepts, 
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advocating solely peaceful, legal and parliamentary struggle. 

The 1905 revolution is of unfading historic significance. 
Under its powerful influence revolutionary actions by the 
working people greatly increased in capitalist and colonial 
countries. It shook the world capitalist system, the contradic- 
tions within that system deepened. The experience of the 
1905 revolution gave new knowledge to the next generations 
of revolutionary fighters. 

4. Three Trends in the International Working-Class 
Movement 

The growing of capitalism into imperialism and the 1905 
revolution in Russia made the struggle within the Second 
International and in its parties more acute. In those parties 
differentiation increased and three trends — right-wing op- 
portunist, centrist, and left-wing revolutionary' — -became ever 
more clearly pronounced. 

The right-wing opportunists, as before, preached reform- 
ism and pushed the working-class movement towards giving 
up the class struggle and the proletarian revolution. 

The centrists, led by Kail Kautsky, Jules Guesde, Otto Ba- 
uer and ot hers, held key positions in the Second Internation- 
al. They took refuge in their "orthodoxy" and remained the 
most faithful Marxists — in words. Sometimes they did oppose 
revisionists and defended, again in words only, the principles 
of Marxism. But they never combatted revisionism seriously, 
cither its theory or practice, and they did not wish to break 
with the opportunists in organisational terms, thereby bol- 
stering the positions of sworn opportunists in the social- 
democratic parties, whether they wanted that or not. It is 
this conciliatory attitude of the centrists to the right-wingers 
that led, in the long run, to the victory of opportunism in 
the labour parties and trade unions and caused the collapse 
of the Second International. Though the rightists were defeat- 
ed at the Amsterdam Congress in 1904 and their revisionist 
stance was officially censured by the International later, 
too, the right wing was growing ever stronger and more influ- 
ential, and its views increasingly influenced the social- 
democratic parties and trade unions. 

This aspect of the experience of the international working- 
class movement is most, topical today, because now that the 
anti-imperialist revolutionary struggle has been mounting, 
any tolerance or a neutral attitude to right- or "left" — wing 
opportunism in the working-class and communist movement 
can be very harmful for the revolutionary movement. 

The left wing in the International, headed by Lenin, 
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Luxemburg and Liebknecht, launched a vigorous struggle 
against the revisionists and against the reconciliation of the 
centrists with them. But the left were not strong and in- 
fluential enough yet. Besides, even the best left-wingers in 
West European parties, as, for instance, Rosa Luxemburg, 
made mistakes on some questions related to the theory and 
practice of the working-class movement. They did not yet 
see the need to form new, truly revolutionary parties of 
the working class and to separate from the right-wingers 
not only ideologically but also organisationally- The prin- 
ciple of retaining the social -democratic parties united, even 
with opportunists in them, was considered immutable. There- 
fore the left remained with the right-wingers and centrists 
in the same parlies as long as the Second International 
existed. That tied their hands, giving them no independence 
they needed, and made them captives of the centrists who 
prevailed in the parties. 

The Bolsheviks led by Lenin carried on a consistent strug- 
gle against the opportunists in the Second International. 
By contrast with the parties of the Second International, 
the Bolsheviks not merely denounced revisionism but broke 
with the Russian revisionists organisationally. In the Second 
International the left positions were occupied also by the 
Serbian Social-Democratic Party and the Bulgarian Labour 
Social-Democratic Party (Tesnyaki). 

Due to the struggle waged by the left in the Second Inter- 
national, its congresses adopted a number of correct de- 
cisions in the first years of the 20th century, despite the 
efforts of the revisionists. Those decisions were of a positive 
significance for the international working-class movement. 
The Amsterdam Congress passed an important resolution on 
calling a general strike, which was a big victory for the left, 
for it stressed the importance of not only parliamentary 
struggle, which was ever more overestimated by the Inter- 
national leaders, but also extra-parliamentary working-class 
actions. 

The discussion at the Stuttgart Congress in 1907 of inter- 
relationships between the social-democratic parties and the 
trade unions was of great significance as well. The growth 
of the working-class movement, the development of political 
and trade-union organisations of the working class, the in- 
tensification of the class struggle, with the tasks facing the 
working class becoming ever more complex — all that demand- 
ed that the working class be united, that its various organi- 
sations, above all its parties and trade unions, act together. 
But the efforts to build such unity were obstructed by the op- 
portunists who, while preaching the "neutrality" of the trade 
unions, prevented the labour parties and the trade unions 
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from coming closer together, thus hampering their close co- 
operation and joint struggle. 

The Bolsheviks, headed by Lenin, came out against the neu- 
trality of the trade unions, for the closest contacts and 
joint actions of the labour parties and the trade unions, 
with the proletarian party playing the leading role. After 
a lengthy debate, the view that close cooperation between 
the socialist parties and the trade unions was necessary pre- 
vailed. 

The Copenhagen Congress in 1910 concentrated on the 
role of cooperatives in the class struggle of the proletariat. 
After the debate the congress passed a resolution which, as 
Lenin said, "gave, in essentials, a correct definition of the 
tasks of the proletarian co-operative societies". 1 The resolu- 
tion pointed out that the main purpose of the cooperatives 
was to facilitate the class struggle of the proletariat and help 
improve its living conditions. The congress warned against 
overestimating the role of the cooperatives and demanded 
that the Socialists be most active in the cooperative movement. 
It stressed that to establish contacts between cooperatives 
and the socialist parties was in the interest, of the struggle 
waged by the working class against capital. 

The Second International discussed also the national- 
colonial issue, which was among the main ones at the Stut- 
tgart Congress of the Inter national in 1 90*7. At that congress a 
severe clash erupted between Marxists and revisionists. Van 
Kol, a Dutch revisionist, and some other opportunist delegates 
at the congress actually justified colonialism instead of strong- 
ly condemning it. The draft resolution submitted by the ma- 
jority of the commission on the colonial issue admitted a pos- 
sibility of pursuing a "socialist colonial policy". 

The left-wing Socialists went strongly against such a policy 
of the revisionists. The congress adopted by a majority vote 
a resolution, which read: "The congress holds that the im- 
perialist colonial policy in fact leads to the enslavement, 
forced labour and extermination of the indigenous population 
of the colonies. The civilising mission announced by capital- 
ist society, is but a cover-up to disguise the rapacious drive 
for conquest and exploitation. Only socialist society will give 
all nations a possibility to use the benefits of civilisation." 
The adoption of such a resolution was the unquestioned 
victory for the left. 

One of the main issues on the agenda of the congresses 
of the Second International held in the first years of this 
century was that of militarism and the menace of a world war: 



l V.I. Lenin, " The Question of Co-operative Societies ar the International 
Socialist Congress in Copenhagen", Collected Works, Vol. 16, p. 283. 
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the danger of wars among the major capitalist countries was 
growing. The struggle over the attitude to militarism and war 
grew most acute among the Social Democrats in various coun- 
tries, which was most clearly manifest at the Stuttgart Con- 
gress at which 4 drafts of the resolution were submitted. 

The left-wing Socialists, led by Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg, 
stood up firmly for a revolutionary, Marxist position. They 
fought vigorously for a resolution which not only would 
properly characterise militarism and the danger of war under 
imperialism, but would also teach the working class in all 
countries concrete revolutionary tactics of struggle against 
militarism and war. That goal was attained due to the 
amendments made by Lenin and Luxemburg in the draft re- 
solution tabled by August Bebel. The amendments said, in 
particular: "If a war threatens to break out, it is the duty 
of the working class and of its parliamentary representatives 
in the countries involved to exert every effort to prevent the 
outbreak of war, using all the appropriate means, which 
naturally vary and rise according to the degree of sharpening 
of the class struggle and of the general political situation. 

"Should war none the less break out, it is their duty to 
intervene to bring it promptly to an end, and to strive with 
all their energies to utilise the economic and political crisis 
brought about by the war in order to stir up politically the 
masses of the people and hasten the downfall of capitalist, 
class rule."' 

The resolution was adopted unanimously with great enthu- 
siasm. That was another big victory for the left forces in the 
Second International. The Stuttgari resolution on the at- 
titude of the Socialists to militarism and war was confirmed 
at the congresses in Copenhagen in 1910 and in Basel in 1912. 

The Basel Congress adopted unanimously a manifesto 
against war. The manifesto called upon "the workers of all 
countries to oppose the power of the international solidarity 
of the proletariat to capitalist imperialism. The proletarians 
consider it a crime to fire at each other for the benefit of 
the capitalists" profits, the ambition of dynasties, or the 
greater glory of secret diplomatic treaties." 2 

But opportunism was gaining more ground in the Second 
International, the leaders of most of its parties failed to 
back up their words by deeds, and the resolutions and calls 
of the Second International concerning war were never 
carried out. 



l R Palme Dim. The Internationale, p. 1 14. 

2 William Z. Foster, History of the Three Internationals. International 
Publishers, N. Y-. 1955, p. 217. 
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5. The Collapse of the Second International. 
Its Place in History 

World War I broke out in August 1914. The governments 
of the belligerent countries spoke hypocritically of defending 
the motherland and national interests, but that was an impe- 
rialist war for the redivision of the world, for spheres of 
influence, taw-material sources, markets and investment 
spheres. 

But the Second International leaders, instead of launching 
a campaign against the war and the imperialist rulers who 
had started it, backed up ''their" governments and thus sold 
out the great ideals of the working-class movement and the 
proletarian revolution, the ideals of brotherhood and inter- 
national solidarity of the working people of all countries. 
The Second International as an international organisation 
of labour parties and trade unions collapsed. Lenin gave 
a Marxist in-depth analysis of the causes behind the 
failure. 

"The collapse of the Second International is the collapse 
of opportunism, which developed from the features of a now 
bygone (and so-called 'peaceful') period of history, and in 
recent years has come practically to dominate the Internation- 
al." 1 The opportunists had long been preparing that crash, 
Lenin observed. 

Most of the International leaders were unprincipled m 
the struggle against the opportunists and ultimately many 
leaders of the social-democratic parties, who in the initial 
years of the International had adhered to Marxist positions, 
were later infected with opportunism. At the crucial moment, 
of history, when it was most necessary to lead the working- 
class struggle against the bourgeoisie and capitalism, they 
betrayed the workers. After that betrayal the Second Inter- 
national, conquered by opportunism, was no more. 

Assessing the historical significance of the Second Inter- 
national, Lenin wrote: "When it is said that the Second 
International died after suffering shameful bankruptcy, one 
must be able to understand what this means. It means that 
opportunism, reformism, petty -bourgeois socialism went 
bankrupt and died. For the Second International rendered 
historic service, it has achievements to its credit that are 
everlasting and which the class-conscious worker will never 
renounce— the creation of mass working-class organisations — 
cooperative, trade union and political — the utilisation of the 
bourgeois parliamentary system, and of all the institutions 



1 V.I. Lenin, "The War and Russian Social-Democracy", Collected Works, 
Vol. 21, p. sr. 
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in general of bourgeois democracy, etc." 1 

Indeed, on the eve of World War I, the Second Internation- 
al comprised 27 socialist labour parties of 22 countries, 
with some 12 million people voting for them. The Second In- 
ternational exercised the leadership of many trade unions. 
In 1912, 19 national trade-union centres, their total member- 
ship being 7,400,000, operated under the guidance of the In- 
ternational Trade Union Secretariat. The workers' cooper- 
ative movement in Europe, mostly under social-democratic 
guidance, consisted of about 30,000 consumer cooperatives 
which included about 9 million people in 1914. Women's and 
youth organisations of the working class, too, developed 
under the leadership of social-democratic parties. 

Due to the International and its parties the mass social- 
ist press was created in a number of countries, Marxist litera- 
ture was published, and ideas of scientific socialism were 
spreading ever more among working people. 

The Second International did a good deal also to develop 
the strategy and tactics of proletarian struggle. In their 
resolutions the congresses of the International and congresses 
of social-democratic patties rebuffed the erroneous views 
of anarchists, on the one hand, and revisionists, on the 
other. The Second International helped workers to wring 
from the exploiters a number of economic and political con- 
cessions: democratic freedoms, better working conditions and 
living standards, labour legislation, etc. Those concessions 
did not end the exploitation of workers, but they helped to 
strengthen the working-class positions and facilitated the 
growth of the labour movement. The International played an 
important role in uniting the national contingents of the 
working class into one international force. Its congresses and 
resolutions helped to disseminate the ideas of fraternity 
and solidarity among workers of all countries, the ideas of 
proletarian internationalism. 

The history of the Second International is the object of 
fierce ideological controversy today. As they assess the results 
of the International's activities, the right-wing Socialists nor- 
mally pay attention only to its struggle against anarchists 
and anarcho-syndicalists, and do not mention, or misinter- 
pret, the struggle carried on by Marxists against revisionists. 
They emphasise in the International's decisions whatever is 
said there about the need for the working class to use bour- 
geois democracy, parliamentary activity, trade-union, coopera- 
tive and other organisations, that is, what can be done in the 
framework of bourgeois legality. 



'V.l. Lenin. "The Tasks of the Third International"; Collected Works 
Vol. 29, p. 504. 
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The ideologists of modern right-wing social-democracy 
pass over in silence the significance of the first Russian 
revolution of 1905 for the international working-class move- 
ment and the role of Lenin and the Bolsheviks in the struggle 
against opportunism in the Second International parties. 

The right-wing Socialists go out of their way to exonerate 
leaders of the social-democratic parties from the charge of 
bringing about the collapse of the Second International and 
betraying the cause of the working class. Repeating the theses 
of Kautsky and other Second International leaders, the 
present-day social-democratic leaders are trying to prove thai 
the International could do nothing during World War 1 be- 
cause the masses of workers were allegedly infected with 
nationalism and chauvinism. They see the causes of the col- 
lapse not in the betrayal of the proletarian revolution by the 
International leaders, nor in their collusion with the bour- 
geoisie, but in that the ties among the parties of the Second 
International had been broken and it was therefore impossible 
to convene its meetings and congresses regularly. 

Apart from the right-wing opportunist views, one can hear 
in the working-class' movement also left-wing and sectarian 
assessments of the Second International and its activities. 
These assessments stress only the negative aspects in the 
activities of the International, ignoring all the positive it had 
done to develop the working-class movement, for the struggle 
against right- and "left" -wing opportunism. 

Communists categorically reject both reformist and sec- 
tarian misinterpretations of the activities of the Second In- 
ternational. They value its historical significance and take 
into account both the positive and the negative in it This ap- 
proach alone helps the present-day working-class movement 
to use the experience of the Second International in the 
struggle for the interests of the working people, on the one 
hand, and to avoid mistakes similar to those which in the past 
led to the triumph of opportunism in working-class organisa- 
tions and caused the collapse of the Second International. 

* * * 

As we see, at the turn of the century two trends clashed 
in growing confrontation in the working-class movement on 
the national and international scale. And even though the 
spread of opportunism brought about the downfall of the 
Second International, the working-class movement on the 
whole reached a new and higher level. A major achievement 
was the setting up of independent political parties of the 
working class and the formation of the first proletarian party 
of a new type — the Bolshevik Party. The emergence of Lenin- 
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ism was of immense significance. The proletariat thus gained 
a wealth of experience in the revolutionary class struggle 
especially as regards the 1905 revolution in Russia. ' 

Ihe objective processes going on in the world at that time 
and the growing of capitalism into imperialism gradually 
created the preconditions for accomplishing a socialist revolu- 
tion World War I laid bare the 'irreconcilability of pro- 
found imperialist contradictions. The imperialists failed to 
prevent a revolutionary explosion by waging that war. In the 
middle ot the war a revolutionary situation took shape in a 
number ot European countries. It resulted in several revolu- 
tions, the Great October Socialist Revolution among them 



Chapter Five 

The Historic Significance of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution 



Karl Marx and Frederick Engels who made a revolution in 
sonal sciences, substantiated their theoretical conclusion that 
the growing contradictions within the bourgeois system and 
the mounting class struggle by the proletariat, would inevit- 
ably bring about the downfall of capitalism and victory ot so- 
cialism. During the lifetime of the great founders of scientific 
communism, this conclusion was confirmed in practice by the 
fast rise of the working-class movement and emergence ot its 
organisations, above all its political parties. The Pans Com- 
mune was the first ever instance of the seizure of power by 
the proletariat and its allies. But Marx and Engels did not live 
to see the victory or the working class, the overthrow ot the 
bourgeois system and the cardinal, socialist remaking oi soci- 
t iv The Great October Revolution, the first victorious socialist 
revolution, marked the start of mankind's transition from 
capitalism to socialism and ushered in a new era m the histor y 
of mankind. 

The October Revolution — the Triumph aj the Great 
Ideas of Marxism 

Beginning with October 25, 1917, when the Revolution was 
accomplished-, and to this day, the enemies of communism 
have been saying again and again that the October Revolution 
was a kind of "historical anomaly". This is alleged by the 
politicians and ideologists of the bourgeoisie. But this can 
sometimes be heard also in the working-class movement, pri- 
marily from those who hold social -democratic reformist 
views: Some of them go as far as alleging that, the October 
Revolution won almost contrary of Marxism. 

The right-wing, anti-Marxist members of the working-class 
movement often label consistent Marxists, those who ftfmiy 
defend Marxist-Leninist internationalist principles, dog- 
matists", though the term "dogmatism" has a quite definite 
meaning. To be sure, among true Marxists there are pedants 
incapable of a creative approach to the theory ot Marxism- 
Leninism. But there can hardly be anything more dogmatic 
than the way right-wing reformists assess the sources ot the 
victory of the October Revolution and its revolutionary con- 
sequences. 
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Indeed, why is it sorftetirnes alleged that the October 
Revolution contradicts Marxism? Because those who K 
his say that, according to Marx, a socialist revolution should 

Bm rh^n^r r*T^ hl Severd indu ^^d countries. 
But the October Revolution won in one countrv, which was 
not industrialised at that. ' 

Indeed, Marx, and Engels believed that the communist 
|£ W ? ul . d ^ not only national, but would take place 
stmultancously in all civilised countries, i.e., at least in En* 

M^^f Ce T d GCrman >- In **** ^ 'hey pro- 
ceeded fiom the fact that capitalism had created the world 

market and tied all nations tc! each other so that "each r"o 
pic is dependent on what happens to another.'" That was a 
new and well justified view on revolution as a natural his- 
oncal phenomenon determined by the development of cap - 
alism and the laws governing its developmen t, and at X 
same time they saw revolution as an international piece s 
not as an isolated national one. Process, 

However, later on Marx and Engels further analysed the 
course of social development and added new elements to the r 

S iSf^Jr T u tSt P 1 ^'. the > P aid ****** ^he 
Sw accomplish a revolution there should be not only 

bject.ve matenal preconditions, but also subjective ones 
such as the will, readiness and ability of the popular masses' 
to set out to accomplish a revolution. There must be a combt 
nation of both. But it is by far not always that these two con- 
ditions present themselves simult aneously 

Further, Marx and Engels began to notice that the highest 
level of capitalist development, while providing most dur- 
able material preconditions for building socialism after a 
evolution, created additional difficulties* for accomplishing 
the revolution. That conclusion had been prompted feTSl 
example of England It is there, in that classiccount v of 

sociXTS ? PUallSni ' Ihat the m ^rial precondition/ for 
socialism had been most mature by that time. But the 
workmg-class movement there was misled bv opportunism--^ 
result among other things, of England's controTof the world 
market, which enabled the English bourgeoisie to have greater 
influence on the working class, bribe some of its leaders 
and make the popular masses believe in the illusory prospects 

oh e f rir^r a, Y ' hat aftet ™™ d ™n* the combination of 
objective and subjective preconditions for a revolution exist- 
ing m various countries at that time, Marx and Engels made 

h ? h "fi "J- lKa i the temrC ° f th€ ™olutionarv movement 
was shifung first from England to France, and then tc Ger 
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many. In their last years, both Mane and Engels pinned big 
hopes on the revolutionary movement in Russia. They noted 
as early as the mid-1 9th century the significance of the strug- 
gle for the abolition of serfdom in Russia and for the national 
rights of the peoples enslaved by tsarism. Marx wrote in 1858 
that in Russia "combustible matter has accumulated under her 
own feet, which a strong blast from the West may suddenly set 
on fire". 1 

Later, in the mid-1880s, Engels' repeatedly noted Russia's 
key significance for a successful revolution in Europe. In a 
letter to August Bebel in December 1884, he pointed out: 
"As things are at present, an impulse from outside can 
scarcely come from anywhere but Russia." 2 In a letter to 
Vera Zasulich he wrote in April 1885: "What I know or be- 
lieve I know about the situation in Russia makes me think 
that the Russians are approaching their 1789. The revolution 
must break out there within a given time; it may break out 
any day. In these circumstances the country is like a charged 
mine which only needs a match to be applied to it." s "Should 
a revolution break out in Russia, it would create a combina- 
tion of most favourable conditions," Engels wrote to Paul 
Laf argue in October 1886. 4 

It is clear that Engels took the developments in Russia 
duly into account. He wrote, for instance: "In a country 
where the situation is so strained, where the revolutionary 
elements have accumulated to such a degree, where the eco- 
nomic conditions of the enormous mass of the people be- 
come daily more impossible, where every stage of social de- 
velopment is represented, from the primitive commune to 
modern large-scale industry and high finance, and where all 
these contradictions are arbitrarily held in check by an 
unexampled despotism, a despotism which is becoming more 
and more unbearable to a youth in whom the dignity and in- 
telligence of the nation are united — when 1789 has once been 
launched in such a country, 1793 will not be far away." 3 

By the start of the 20th century the situation in Russia 
developed still further. By that time, as free-competition 
capitalism was growing into imperialism, the entire capitalist 
system was ripe for a revolutionary transition to socialism. 



■Karl Marx, "Political Parties in England. — Situation in Europe", in Karl 
Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 15, 1986, p. 568. 

2 "Engels to August Bebel in Berlin: London, December 11, 1884", in 
Marx, F.ngels, Selected Correspondence, p. 360- 

3 Engels to Vera Ivanovna Zasulich in Geneva; London, April 23, 1885", 
in Marx, Engels, SeUcted Correspondence, p- 362. 

4 "Engels an Paul Lafargue in Paris; London, den 25 Okt. 1886", in Karl 
Marx, Friedrich Engels, Werhe, Vol. 36, 1967, p. 563. 

5 "fcngeli to Vera Ivanovna Zasulich in Geneva: London. April 23. 1885, in 
Marx, Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 363. 
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in T nd, r°! 1S £ t e ^P^t chain could well be broken 

mm weakest link-that was Lenin's conclusion whValwav 
d.ew on the theory of Marx and Engds in his work. TfckS 
dusipn. at Which Lenin had arrived gradually, was f Xed 

Th e mT tke Sl0gan f° r a U ^ ed States of EuZe lnd 
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Russia was ahead of the other industrialised countries. With 
large-scale participation of foreign capital, the Russian in- 
dustrial and banking monopolies merged with each other, 
creating what is known in Marxist science as financial capital. 

On the other hand, while the development level in Russia 
was high, there also were underdevelopment, precapitalist, 
feudal and even prefeudal relations, and persistent vestiges 
of serfdom. It was really a paradox: a country of most back- 
ward fanning and wild countryside had most advanced in- 
dustrial and financial capitalism. 

This combination of high development and backwardness 
meant that, by contrast with the West, all types of oppression 
exisied in Russia in a concentrated form: landlord, capital- 
ist and national oppression combined with the political des- 
potism of the tsarist autocracy, and later with the bour- 
geois Provisional Government. The wor ld war, which caused 
economic dislocation in the country and w^as pushing it to- 
wards a catastrophe, deterioraied all social contradictions 
still more, laying them bare before the whole population. 

Second, early in the 20th century Russia had a numer- 
ous working class — about 20 million workers in 1913. To- 
gether with the semi-proletarians in town and country, the 
industrial workers constituted 64 per cent of the population. 
Three-fifths of all workers were at the factories employing 
more than 500 people each (the figure for the United States 
was less than one-third). That was, on the whole, a militant 
working class, and its more advanced sections were aware of 
t heir role in the struggle for the social remaking of Russia. 
Whereas in the West the working class was disunited, because 
a large part of it was infected by opportunist and reformist 
sentiments, in Russia the bulk of the working class backed the 
Bolsheviks. The Russian working class was highly revolution- 
ary, well organised, and experienced in the class struggle. 

Third, the numerous peasantry in Russia, on the whole, 
supported the revolution, for most of the peasants were not 
proprietors but semi-proletarians. 

And fourth, which is most important, a strong, efficient 
and united revolutionary party, equipped with progressive 
theory and well experienced in practical activities, operated 
in Russia. At the head of the party was Lenin, a brilliant 
leader. 

That was not, of course, all that made the difference be- 
tween Russia and the West. But it makes one see why it is Rus- 
sia that became that "weak link" in the capitalist chain, and 
why it was there that this chain could be broken by a revolu- 
tion. The objective preconditions for a socialist revolution 
were doubtlessly ripe in Russia by 1 91 V. If this had not been 
so, the revolution would have not won. 
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or the historical inevitability of a repetition, on an internation- 
al stale, of what has taken place in our country". 1 Some of the 
main features of the October Revolution, Lenin said, indicat- 
ed that "it is the Russian model that reveals to all coun- 
tries something — and something highly significant— of then- 
near and inevitable future".' 2 On the other hand, Lenin spoke 
of the impact of the October Revolution on world develop- 
ment in the broad sense of the word, that, is, its direct 
influence on the world events in the years immediately follow- 
ing the revolution. Let us consider both aspects. 

The Significance of ike October Revolution 

The October Revolution would not have won if it were not 
for the extensive preparations made by the Party with 
Lenin at the head. The October Revolution was preceded by 
the great dress rehearsal — the December 1905 armed rising. 
That was followed by years of persistent and scrupulous work 
to educate the popular masses, making them see the need to 
abolish the old system of oppression. That included legal 
work, also in parliament (the State Duma), and illegal activity 
which was continued also during World War I. 

And, last but not. least, the October Revolution was pre- 
ceded by the bourgeois-democratic revolution in February 
1917, which had smashed the hated tsarist regime — a great 
victory for the working people, for all democratic forces. But 
it did not deliver the people from exploitation, from social 
and national oppression, from the agony of the imperialist 
war; nor did it resolve the profound contradictions tearing the 
Russian society apart. The proletarian socialist revolution 
was the demand of the time. 

Having gone through the long and hard revolutionary 
experience, the working class in close alliance with the work- 
ing peasants backed up the Bolsheviks and overthrew the 
rule of capitalists and landlords. 

The experience of any socialist revolution is interesting 
and instructive for all fighters for socialism, wherever they 
operate. For capitalism and the laws governing its develop- 
ment are essentially the same everywhere. The only dif- 
ference is in the maturity level of society and the specific 
forms (depending on internal and external conditions) 
in which this maturity is expressed. Naturally, revolu- 
tionaries must take into account the specific forms of the 
existence of capitalism. But in essence their struggle does 
not change because of that, and their ultimate goal remains 
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I he same — to abolish exploitat ion and oppression. 

Similarly, socialism as a social system is essentially the 
same everywhere, whatever the forms in which it is expressed, 
the ways of approaching it, or its phases, that is, it is a 
society in which there is no exploitation of man by man and 
no domination of private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion; it is a system of social equality, social justice and 
freedom. And the path to socialism is, in its basic principles, 
the same every where. 

Considering the above-mentioned specifics of the situation 
in Russia and the time when the revolution took place, the 
October Revolution offers a wealth of experience, more than 
any other socialist revolution. 

Russia, as has already been said, was a country of a me- 
dium development level. Therefore its experience means a 
good deal for the revolutionaries in the countries with a 
similar level of social and economic maturity. This pertains, 
perhaps in the first place, to the solution' by the Russian 
revolution of the major agrarian and national issues and 
other problems posed by the existence of precapitalist rela- 
tions in the countryside, as well as those which the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution had failed to solve. 

"The direct and immediate object of the revolution in Rus- 
sia," Lenin wrote, "w r as a bourgeois-democratic one, namely, 
to destroy the survivals of medievalism and sweep them away 
completely, to purge Russia of this barbarism, of this shame, 
and to remove this immense obstacle to all culture and prog- 
ress in out country." 1 

"We wound up the bourgeois-democratic revolution more 
thoroughly than had ever been done before anywhere in the 
world. That is a great gain, and no power on earth can de- 
prive us of it. 

This great gain was possible because the Bolsheviks "solved 
the problems of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in pass- 
ing, as a 'by-product' of our main and genuinely proletarian- 
revolutionary, socialist activities". 3 The October Revolution 
was a socialist one. As distinct from dozens of revolu- 
tions before it, it did not replace one type of exploitation 
by another, but put an end to the exploitation of man by man 
in the country and built the groundwork of a truly humane- 
society in which everything is governed not by a drive for 
profit but by humane principles of justice. 

Therefore the experience of the October Revolution is of 
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vast significance for any, including industrialised, countries 
going over to socialism or getting ready for such transition. 
A point to note here is that the October Revolution gained no 
small experience in fighting against the oppression of monop- 
oly capitalism, too. Therefore Lenin's work The Impending 
Catastrophe and How to Combat It, written in 1917, for the 
first time offered a programme which remains topical today, 
the programme of transition from state-monopoly capitalism 
to the revolutionary -democratic state, which, for its part, is a 
phase of transition towards socialism. 

Further. Since class oppression in Russia was compounded 
by national — colonial, in fact — oppression, the October Revo- 
lution was to solve, apart from social problems, the prob- 
lems involved in the national liberation of millions of peo- 
ple, Thus two revolutions merged. Hence the significance of 
the October Revolution for all who fight for national libera- 
tion . 

Finally, the October Revolution was accomplished in the 
heat of World War I. The peace slogan was a decisive one in 
the revolution. It w r as the uncompromising campaign 
launched by the Bolsheviks against war, for a democratic 
peace, that attracted to them a vast number of people, even 
those who at the beginning were far from seeing the need for 
going over to socialism. The revolution accumulated invalu- 
able experience in radical, revolutionary anti-war and anti- 
imperialist struggle. 

In other words, the October Revolution brought together 
most different streams and lines of struggle. In fact it was 
a kind of a prototype of the modern revolutionary process 
in its entirety. This doubtlessly imparted its experience a 
broad character universal for that time. 

This does not mean, of course, that that experience can and 
must be copied closely by all and everyone. That would be 
wrong. In the first place, the experience of the October 
Revolution, wLiich was the only such experience 60 or even 30 
years back, has now been extended and amplified by the ex- 
perience of the subsequent socialist revolutions, as well as 
by the struggle for socialism going on in the capitalist coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the following time-tested thesis 
is widely known: each revolution is a product of historical 
development in a given country and cannot win unless it takes 
most carefully into account the local conditions, traditions 
and other specifics. 

Indeed, one of the lessons of the October Revolution and 
an important cause of its victory is that Lenin and the Bol- 
sheviks in general analysed the situation in the country 
and developed their strategy and tactics in a highly creative 
way, taking due account of the specifics in Russia, its po- 
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sition in the world, the alignment of class forces, and pos- 
sible changes in that alliance. Being a good example of a 
principled and consistent Marxist-Leninist approach to solving 
problems, the Leninist strategy and tactics used by the Bol- 
sheviks were at the same time an example of how national spe- 
cifics, the situation and changes in it are to be properly 
considered. 

There was a good deal to be taken into account then. The 
months between the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Feb- 
ruary and the October Revolution in 1917 were very eventful, 
the situation changed abruptly, and so did the conditions and 
forms of the struggle. 

From February to October: the Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics 

The February Revolution put an end to tsarism, to monar- 
chy, which was replaced by bourgeois-democratic rule. Since 
that revolution was the result of the broad popular activity 
and initiative, in February 1917 Russia found itself the most 
free country in the capitalist world. The Bolshevik Patty 
and its organisations for the first time got a possibility to 
operate legally. In those conditions the Party had to change 
drastically the methods of its work. The Party coped with 
that change. However, while it started legal activities among 
the masses on a large scale, it nonetheless preserved its 
machinery of illegal work. Subsequent developments showed 
it was a wise thing to do. In July the reactionaries tried 
to launch an offensive and the Bolsheviks switched easily 
back to illegal work, preserving their forces and retaining 
their ties with the masses. 

The main question after February was, of course, what was 
to be done next. The opportunists— the Mensheviks and other 
petty-bourgeois revolutionaries — thought the revolution was 
over and a long period of bourgeois rule was ahead. Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks looked at it differently. "The specific 
feature of the present situation in Russia," wrote Lenin, "is 
that the country is passing from the first stage of the revo- 
lution — which, owing to the insufficient class-consciousness 
and organisation of the proletariat, placed power in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie — to its second stage, which must place 
power in the hands of the proletariat and the poorest sections 
of the peasants." 1 The Bolsheviks prepared the Party and the 
working class for the development of the bourgeois-democ- 
ratic revolution into a socialist one. What could not be 
done in 1905-1907 had to be done this time. And it was done. 
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That was the first ever experience of a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution growing into a socialist one. And 
though the conditions in Russia were not like those in which 
the working class struggles in the capitalist countries today, 
the study of the methods and forms of the struggle waged by 
the Russian workers for an uninterrupted revolution is of im- 
mense interest to any country and political party confronted 
with a similar problem. All the more so, since the Bolsheviks' 
way of solving that problem was tested, so to speak, during 
the subsequent socialist revolutions. 

As he charted the course towards the socialist revolution, 
Lenin put forward the slogan "All Power to the Soviets". The 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, which had first 
emerged amid the revolutionary events in 1905-1907, were 
revived in February 1917. The formation of the Soviets de- 
monstrated the strength and determination of the popular 
masses. But they lacked experience and, besides, the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries in the Soviets adopted 
conciliatory tactics. As a result, actual power was in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie and the Provisional Government. 
The situation in Russia at that time was very peculiar, indeed, 
and, as it became clear later, quite rare: dual power, that is, 
simultaneous existence of two dictatorships — the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie and the revolutionary-democratic dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and the peasantry. 

Understandably, a situation like that could only be tem- 
porary. Either one or the other dictatorship had to be es- 
tablished. The Bolsheviks decided firmly to fight for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat wiiich would function as a 
republic of Soviets. 

At that time, it must be recalled, the opportunists objected 
to Lenin's idea. They reiterated (referring to Engels) that 
the parliamentary republic was the best kind of power for 
the working class. True enough, Engels had stressed the sig- 
nificance of the parliamentary republic as a possible po- 
litical form of working-class power and the best of those 
known by that time to the West. But the situation in Russia 
was different from that in the West in Engels' time. Here in 
Russia a new form of working-class power — the Soviets — 
which was more progressive than the parliamentary republic, 
already emerged and enjoyed popular support. In these con- 
ditions, to reject the Soviets and insist on a return of par- 
liamentarism, which had become obsolete in the case of Rus- 
sia, would mean a concession to the bourgeoisie and a step 
bark. "Not a parliamentary republic — to return to a parlia- 
mentary republic from the Soviets of Workers' Deputies 
would be a retrograde step — but a republic of Soviets of 
Workers', Agricultural Labourers* and Peasants' Deputies 
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throughout the country, from top to bottom," 1 Lenin 
stressed. Having said that, Lenin did not rule out the pos- 
sibility of using different forms of revolutionary power by 
other countries. Moreover, he repeatedly stressed that there 
would inevitably be a vast diversity of such forms as the 
revolution would spread to other countries. 

In Russia, considering the situation there at the time, 
the revolution could be accomplished with the Soviets as- 
suming power in the country. "All Power to the Soviets" was 
the slogan of the Party. But even in this case, Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks did not make a dogma of their guidelines. 
When the counter-revolutionaries launched an offensive and 
the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries took power in 
the Soviets in July, the Bolshevik Party stated: there is 
no more dual power; there is the dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie with the Soviets acting as yes-men. The slogan "All 
Power to the Soviets" was temporarily withdrawn. It was 
advanced again later, in September 1917, when the Bolshe- 
viks were winning the majority in the Soviets and the So- 
viets were again becoming militant revolutionary organisations 
of the popular masses. 

But in what way was power to be assumed by the Soviets, as 
the slogan said? That issue was debated in the Party. Some 
said a broad representation in the Soviets should he ensured 
by setting up a bloc of Bolsheviks, Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries. Some even proposed that the Mensheviks be 
admitted to the Party. Lenin was categorically opposed (o this. 
Any kind of alliance with opportunists, especially when pop- 
ular struggle was on the upswing, when the decision was being 
made to advance towards a revolution, could only spoil every- 
thing. Not an alliance with the opportunists but a decisive 
break with them (and with any ultra-left tendencies for that 
matter)— that was, according to Lenin, an earnest of success. 
The subsequent developments showed he was absolutely right. 

Thus, the most important aspect in the experience of the 
October Revolution was that it made it obvious that the strug- 
gle for the revolution, for socialism required a complete 
break with opportunism and with ultra-left voluntarism. "One 
of the necessary conditions for preparing the proletariat for 
its victory is a long, stubborn and ruthless struggle against 
opportunism, reformism, social-chauvinism, and similar bour- 
geois influences and trends, which are inevitable, since the 
proletariat is operating in a capitalist environment," 2 wrote 
Lenin. This was fully borne out also by the socialist revolu- 
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tions in the 1940s and 1950s. 

The Bolsheviks saw a sure way to the victory of the revolu- 
tion in mobilising the popular masses, in winning their sup- 
port of revolutionary slogans or, in other words, in building 
a political army of the proletarian revolution. 

The task was, above all, to win the working class over for 
the ideas of the revolution. The work being done towards that 
end was, indeed, tireless and multifarious. The Bolshevik 
organisations at. factories, especially at the bigger ones, were 
growing stronger. The Bolsheviks were active in the trade 
unions, working hard to overcome the petty-bourgeois influ- 
ence there. They backed up the initiative of the working 
masses who were setting up factory committees which de- 
manded workers' control at industrial enterprises. Working- 
youth leagues and working women's organisations were 
springing up. The Red Guards, the armed Torres of the pro- 
letariat, were being formed. 

Between February and October the ideas of revolution were 
constantly gaming influence among the workers. That was 
possible only because the Party consistently defended the 
interests of the working people, expressing their will, and 
displayed firm adherence to principle. The Bolsheviks made 
no concessions to petty-bourgeois sentiments and illusions. 
They were advancing towards I he socialist goal, explaining 
it to the masses, stirring them to action. 

At the same time, the Bolsheviks set out resolutely to 
win the support of the working peasants. To that end, they 
firmly backed up the demands formulated by the peasants 
themselves, who were disillusioned with the results of the 
February Revolution and with the Provisional Government 
which had in every way avoided giving land to those who tilled 
it. The peasants were seizing manorial estates. The Bolshe- 
viks supported them. They explained: "If you wait until the 
law is written, and yourselves do not develop revolutioar^ 
initiative, you will have neither the law nor the land" 
Gradually the poorest peasants came to understand that with- 
out the revolution and without reliance on the working class 
the agrarian issue would never be solved. 

However, the Bolsheviks supported not just any demands 
of the peasants, but only those which did not conflict with 
the interests of the working class and could not obstruct the 
path towards the revolution. The interests of the poor 
peasants and those of the proletariat on the whole coincided. 
But as regards the peasants of average means and especially 
the kulaks (rich peasants exploiting the labour of others). 
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the situation was quite different. The kulaks were, in actual 
fact, the rural bourgeoisie. The class struggle in the coun- 
tryside rose to a high pitch already then, in the months pre- 
ceding the revolution. The stance of the Bolsheviks was clear: 
they supported the poor peasants in their struggle against 
the kulaks. The peasants of average means were vacillating 
and occupied an intermediate position. Being proprietors, 
their interests were close to those of the kulaks. But, ex- 
ploited by the bourgeoisie, including the rural bourgeoisie, 
they had also other interests, dose to those of the rural 
poor and the working class. So the Bolsheviks set out to 
achieve neutrality of those peasants, That did not mean, of 
course, that they were to be isolated from the revolution. The 
task was to paralyse their vacillations, isolate them from the 
kulaks and then win them over to the side of the proletariat 
and the revolution. 

As it became obvious later, this policy achieved the de- 
sired effect: the majority of the Russian peasants came to 
support the revolution. 

The October Revolution showed beyond any doubt that in 
defending the interests of the non-proletarian sections of 
the working people the working class can back up only those 
of their demands which facilitate social progress. But it 
cannot support the demands associated with the ties between 
the non -proletarian sections of the population and the bour- 
geoisie, demands linked with the interests and needs of the 
latter, for this woidd contradict its own interests, the inter- 
ests of the revolution. 

Building up the alliance of the working class and the 
peasants, the Bolsheviks launched extensive activities in the 
army. On the one hand, the soldiers were the same workers 
and peasants in uniforms, brought together by their common 
lot in the army. On the other hand, as they were preparing 
for the revolution, the Bolsheviks could not confine them- 
selves merely to ensuring alignment of forces, in social terms, 
favourable for the accomplishment of the revolution. They 
had to ensure also a favourable balance of military forces, 
to secure support for the revolution by a considerable part, 
of the army. 

Much attention was paid to the work in the army, It was 
conducted by various methods: newspapers for soldiers were 
published, soldiers' councils were set up, and ties were 
established between the workers and army units. And, of 
course, Party cells were organised in the army, which 
became the core of revolutionary activities among soldiers. 
The winning of a considerable part of the soldiers over 
to the revolution largely ensured its victory. 

The Bolshevik Party also worked to strengthen the alliance 
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of the working-class movement with the oppressed peoples 
in the national peripheries. The Bolsheviks supported the 
revolutionary-democratic trends alive in the national lib- 
eration movement and came out resolutely against the nation- 
alistic views and actions that the bourgeoisie was trying to 
foster. Upholding the right of nations to self-determination, 
the Bolsheviks at the same time sought to achieve united 
action by the freedom fighters belonging to different natio- 
nalities and ethnic groups. 

As they conducted the work among the masses, the Bol- 
sheviks drew on the experience of the labour movement in 
the West and their own experience gained in 1905-1907. Sum- 
marising that experience, Lenin wrote: "When the revolution 
has been sufficiently prepared ... several thousand workers 
no longer constitute the masses. This word begins to denote 
something else. The concept of 'masses' undergoes a change 
so thai it implies the majority, and not. simply a majority 
of the workers atone, but the majority of all the exploited. 
Any other kind of interpretation is impermissible for a revolu- 
tionary." 1 

Lenin stressed also that, while working to unite the masses 
and form the army of the revolution, the revolutionaries 
should remember that under capitalism the working people, 
on the one hand, are being prepared for struggle by capi- 
talist reality itself, by exploitation and oppression, but, on 
the other, they are subjected to intensive ideological and po- 
litical brainwashing by the bourgeoisie. "Capitalism would not 
be capitalism if it did not ... place in the hands of the bour- 
geoisie a gigantic apparatus of falsehood and deception to 
hoodwink the masses of workers and peasants, to stultify 
their minds, and so forth. 

"That is why only the proletarial can lead the working peo- 
ple out of capitalism to communism. It is no use thinking 
that the petty-bourgeois or semi-proletarian masses can de- 
cide in advance the extremely complicated political ques- 
tion: 'to be with the working class or with the bourgeoisie'. 
The vacillation of the non-proletarian sections of the work- 
ing people is inevitable." 2 

The Bolsheviks set out to overcome that vacillation. They 
saw that propaganda and political activities among the 
workers, peasants and other sections of the working people 
were not enough. For all the importance of propaganda, agi- 
tation, meetings and discussions, the popular masses should, 
m the first place, acquire their own political experience. 
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The petty -bourgeois revolutionaries of that time, the 
Mensheviks, tried to limit popular action to elections. Elec- 
tion was a magic word to them. Lenin's reply to that was 
that "the proletariat cannot achieve victory if it does not win 
the majority of the population to its side. But to limit that 
winning to polling a majority of votes in an election under 
the rule of the bourgeoisie* or to make it the condition 
for it, is crass stupidity, or else sheer deception of the 
workers. " 1 Because, Lenin went on, under capitalism the 
working people are incapable "of acquiring the high degree 
of class-consciousness, firmness of character, perception and 
wide political outlook that will enable them to decide, merely 
by voting, or at all events, to decide in advance, with- 
out long experience of struggle, that they will follow a particu- 
lar class, or a particular party". 2 

Therefore, what was needed above all was practical action 
by the popular masses themselves aimed at accomplishing a 
revolution, abolishing the power of the bourgeoisie and build- 
ing a new, socialist state. So the Bolsheviks, not limiting 
their work to propaganda and agitation, were organising 
such practical actions. On every important occasion they 
took the people into the streets. Each time when a tide of 
popular protest was rising, they organised public meetings, 
marches and strikes. 

Not always, of course, did these actions yield practical 
results. There were setbacks, and there was bloodshed. On 
July 3, 1917, for instance, the bourgeoisie ordered the shoot- 
ing of demonstrators. Capital punishment was introduced in 
the fighting army. But the people learned their lessons from 
the setbacks. It was the case of growing militant determina- 
tion, rather than any defeatist sentiment. When Commarnltrr- 
in-Chief Kornilov attempted to raise a mutiny in August to 
stop the revolutionisation process among the popular masses, 
it was the masses— wor ker s, Red Guards, soldiers and sailors — 
w r ho crushed the rebels. 

Agitation and propaganda among the masses combined 
with the people's actions, and their education through their 
own experience — that was the main cause behind the victory 
of the October Revolution and a most important aspect of 
the Bolshevik Party's experience. 

An extremely important question was under what slogans 
the work among the masses was to be conducted. It has al- 
ready been said earlier in the book that the Bolsheviks' 
main thrust, towards the revolution, was expressed in the 
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slogan "All Power to the Soviets". But that was not enough. 
There had to be other slogans, too, clearly indicating the 
urgent problems facing the people, reflecting their vital 
needs. The Bolsheviks had such slogans: "Land to the Pea- 
sants, Peace to the Peoples, Bread to the Hungry" — that was 
the succinct formulation of the masses' demands. 

As we see, the slogans were not directly socialist, but 
of a general democratic character. But the Bolsheviks (con- 
sidering that the bourgeois-democratic revolution had failed 
to accomplish a number of the tasks it had set) read a socialist 
meaning into them. They pointed to facts of reality proving 
that a bourgeois government was incapable of accomplishing 
those tasks; that could be done only through a socialist 
revolution. This approach of the Bolsheviks was a convincing 
example of how the struggle for democracy is to be combined 
mth the struggle for socialism, the former being subordinated 
to the latter, the example of how various streams of the 
liberation movement merge into one powerful flow. 

The work conducted by the Bolsheviks among the popular 
masses enabled them gradually to win over for the revolution 
the working people, the proletariat above all. "We have 
the following of the majority of a class, the vanguard of 
the revolution, the vanguard of the people, which is capable 
of carrying the masses with it," wrote Lenin. "We have the 
following of the majority of the people." 

The Most Bloodless Revolution 

The revolution was coming. But in what form would it be 
accomplished? The Bolsheviks preferred a peaceful way. 
They realised that, first, a peaceful way was the same revo- 
lutionary action effected primarily by political means. When 
an opportunity of a peaceful transition to socialism presented 
itself in Russia, Lenin said: "This civil war, so far as we 
are concerned, turns into peaceful, prolonged, and patient 
class propaganda." 2 Second, the Bolsheviks understood that 
the bourgeoisie would not peacefully relinquish its positions 
and a peaceful transition to socialism was possible only in 
favourable conditions, when the alignment of class forces on 
a national and international scale made it impossible for 
the bourgeoisie to oppose the revolution by the force of arms. 

This was the situation in Russia following the February Rev- 
olution. At that time it was a country wher e a revolutionary 
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party could conduct extensive activities legally; the odds 
were actually in favour of the workers, at least in Petrograd; 
there functioned the worker power bodies — the Soviets; and 
the external imperialist forces, divided by the war, had no 
chance to intervene in the Russian affairs. 

Later, after the rout of the Kornilov mutiny, there was 
a brief period when a peaceful development of the revolution 
was again possible. But that time, as before, the opportunity 
was not used. The Bolsheviks, remembering the lessons of the 
past, were prepared for any turn of events, and for any 
change in the ways of the struggle. As the Party headed to- 
wards the socialist revolution, it did all it could to accomplish 
a revolution in a peaceful way. But the bourgeoisie left it. no 
such possibility. The conclusion made by Marx and Engels, 
that it is not the proletariat but the bourgeoisie that chooses 
the armed way of class violence, was again confirmed. The 
bourgeoisie is the first to take up arms to stop a revolution. 
The proletariat is compelled to respond, naturally, with 
armed violence. Aware of this law of history, the Bolshevik 
Party did not allow itself and the working class to be taken 
unawares: it firmly pursued the course towards an armed 
rising. 

One of the main aspects of the experience of the October 
Revolution is that it shows how important it is for a revo- 
lutionary party to be able to change the forms of Struggle 
rapidly, going without hesitation from one form to another, 
preparing the best way it can for a possible peaceful develop- 
ment of the revolution, or for a rising, for a seizure of power 
by the force of arms. The experience of the Paris Commune 
and what had been learnt on the barricades in 1905 came in 
handy. 

Reviewing the lessons of the revolutions, including the 
October Revolution, Lenin wrote: "Two very important prac- 
tical conclusions follow from this: first, that in order to 
accomplish its task the revolutionary class must be able to 
master all forms or aspects of Social activity without ex- 
ception...; second, that the revolutionary class must be pre- 
pared for the most rapid and brusque replacement of one 
form by another." 3 

Bourgeois historians and propaganda men have been 
speaking of "cruelty" of the October Revolution for many de- 
cades now, of a "tragic example of Bolshevism" or an "agonis- 
ing revolution". But it were the predecessors of those who 
speak of that "cruelty" that did all to drown the revolution 
in blood. 
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The taking of the Winter Palace, the former residence of 
Russian tsars (in October 1917 the seat of the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government) — the event which culminated the sei- 
zure of power by the Russian proletariat and its allies — 
caused the death of very few people. Of course, any human 
life is invaluable, but one can hardly name any other social 
revolution which was as bloodless. 

Later, however, when the bourgeoisie launched a civil war, 
and when the interventionist fortes of the Entente invaded 
Russia, the loss of human lives and destruction were enor- 
mous. All in all, in the Soviet Republic at that time 8 mil- 
lion were killed or died of wounds, hunger or epidemics. Who 
was responsible for all that? Russian and foreign counter- 
revolutionaries launched tenor, the civil w r ar and the inter- 
vention by 14 states. The revolutionaries pardoned many tsar- 
ist generals and capitalists, believing their word of honour. 
But the generals and capitalists armed themselves again, to 
kill. 

At that time in 1918-1922, they justified their actions by 
a "Soviet military threat", and they still do it today, when 
the USA and NATO are conducting an unrestrained arms 
race. 

As soon as it won, the October Revolution immediately 
proposed peace and peaceful coexistence to all other coun- 
tries. Lenin's Decree on Peace was the first legislative act 
of Soviet power. It has never departed from this principle 
ever since. 

The Western powers were most hostile to the October Revo- 
lution from the outset. In 1918-1922 they sent troops to 
strangle the revolution in its cradle. Then came 1941 and 
the war the Soviet people will never be able to forget. Be- 
sides, there have been blockades and boycotts and dozens 
of other aggressive acts against the Soviet Union. 

Now back to October 1917. The revolution began as the 
most merciful and humane one. After the capture of the 
Winter Palace a few people of the assaulting force asked 
the military academy cadets who a minute ago had been 
shooting at them; "Now, will you take up arms against the 
people any more?" "No," answered the cadets, one by one. 
Whereupon they were allowed to go free. This episode was 
cued by John Reed, an American author and an eye witness 
of the October 1917 events, in his book Ten Days That Skook 
the World. 

In a speech in the Petrograd Soviet on November 4 (17), 
1917, Lenin said he thought it possible that the exploiters 
be treated fairly mildly. He was against any wild attempts 
at launching a civil war or at spilling blood in vain. 

Bourgeois political parties were not "banned" as it is often 
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alleged. Not trusted by the people any longer, they had to 
disband. Incidentally, political parties and organisations 
hostile to the proletariat were allowed to operate in Soviet 
Russia until the summer of 1918. The bourgeois press existed 
there too. 

As for overcrowded prisons, which they have talked about 
to this day, the officially registered fact is that as of March 
1, 1918, there were merely 187 political prisoners in Petro- 
grad. There was not a single instance of capital punishment 
in the country for political motives in the first months of 
the socialist, revolution (between October 1917 and May 1918). 

But in the summer of 1918 there began a period of terror- 
ism against the revolution. On August 30, 1918, Fanya Ka- 
plan, a Socialist Revolutionary, wounded Lenin in an assas- 
sination attempt. On the same day Moisei Uritsky, Chairman 
of the Petrograd Extraordinary Commission to Combat Coun- 
tef -Revolution, Sabotage and Profiteering, and a few days 
later Volodarsky, another outstanding revolutionary leader, 
were assassinated. On September 20, 1918, Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries and English interventionists shot dead 26 Baku 
Commissars in the sands of Turkmenia. 

The overthrown exploiter classes did not stop short of the 
cruellest means, including massive terrorism and large-scale 
armed struggle. Therefore the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee declared the country a military 7 camp, set up the 
Revolutionary Military Council, and resolved: "The workers 
and peasants will respond to the white terror of the enemies 
of workers' and peasants' power by mass red terror against 
the bourgeoisie and its agents." The country was forced to 
fight under the slogan "Victory or death!". 

One of the main lessons of history, according to Lenin, is 
that "when the working people themselves take power in their 
hands the ruling classes resort to unheard-of crimes and 
shootings if it is a matter of protecting their money-bags". 1 
The October Revolution fully confirmed that conclusion. This 
means that any revolution, if it really wants to win, should 
be prepared to protect its gains, to protect socialism by all 
means available. It should get. ready for such defence well 
in advance, even before the revolution has won. 

The victory of the October Revolution was a logical out- 
come of the preceding development of the world revolution- 
ary process, of the struggle waged by the popular masses 
led by the working class for the elimination of the capitalist 
system and the building of a new society instead — commu- 
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nism. The socialist, revolution in Russia came as a result of 
the operation of the main laws governing social development 
which determined the need to abolish a system based on ex- 
ploitation and oppression and to go over to higher forms of 
society based on social ownership of the means of production 
which alone can provide conditions for a normal functioning 
of productive forces and for an all-round development of 
every individual. 

The October Revolution won because at the head of it was 
the Russian working class, the prime mover of the country's 
social and political development. 

It won because a powerful alliance of the proletariat and 
the poor peasants was established. 

It won because the working class and its allies had the So- 
viets, the popular power bodies they themselves had formed. 

It won because the Russian bourgeoisie was relatively weak, 
while the international bourgeoisie, engaged in the war, 
could not immediately come to its aid. 

Finally, which is exceptionally important, the October Rev- 
olution won because the popular masses were led by the 
well tested, militant revolutionary Bolshevik Party. 

October 1917 marked a cardinal turn in Russia's develop- 
ment. The proletariat became the ruling class. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat rallied the working people in town 
and country— the vast majority of the population. After the 
October Revolution, the Communist Party became the ruling 
one and set to accomplishing the historic tasks of building 
a Soviet government, remoulding the economy along social- 
ist lines, defending the gains of the revolution from the 
enemies at home and abroad, establishing closet ties with 
the workers in other countries and helping them in their 
struggle against the oppressors. 

The Decree on Land, adopted as early as November 8 
(October 26), 1917, the second day of the revolution, abol- 
ished all aristocratic land tenure without compensation. The 
land was turned over to the peasants. Most of the peasantry 
sided with the revolution. Class divisions and class privileges 
were abolished and common citizenship was introduced for 
all. The new government declared the freedom of conscience 
and separated the church from the state and schools from the 
church. Women were granted equal rights with men. 

The Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia* which 
proclaimed political rights equal for all the peoples of Rus- 
sia, including the right to self-determination and formation 
of independent states, won over for the revolution the na- 
tional minorities, which had been cruelly exploited by tsarism. 

The transformation of the capitalist, economy into a social- 
rst one came up against fierce resistance of the bourgeoisie. 
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By establishing worker control at factories the Soviet power 
put an end to sabotage actions by the bourgeoisie and gave 
the workers the opportunity to learn how to manage produc- 
tion. The workers' and factory committees assumed admin- 
istrative and economic functions. All banks, factories, mines, 
railways, and the means of transport and communication were 
taken away from the capitalists and landowners, to become 
the property of all. 

As it expropriated the capitalists and landowners, the So- 
viet power began immediately to improve the living con- 
ditions of the working people. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers' families were moved from basements and barracks 
into houses that once belonged to the exploiters. The work- 
ing people were given access to free education. Palaces were 
given to the working people, to be used as health resorts, 
museums, clubs and children's boarding schools. Medical 
care was provided free. The working conditions and safety 
improved considerably. The government introduced an 8- 
hour working day, and issued a decree on social insurance 
in case of illness, disablement or unemployment. 

In a word, the revolution marked the start of a cardinal 
social renovation of the whole country. But the significance 
of the October Revolution is greater than that, for it was 
not only a national but a world phenomenon. 

The Upswing of the Working-Glass and Revolutionary 
Movement in Capitalist Countri.es 

The immediate influence of the October Revolution on 
the working-class and overall mass struggle was seen, above 
all, in that it was the first instance in history that the 
basic contradictions of the capitalist system as a whole were 
resolved in a revolutionary way. In the epoch of imperial- 
ism that system had grown ripe for the revolution, for starting 
the advancement towards socialism. It is only natural that 
the victory of the working class in a capitalist country, es- 
pecially in a vast country like Russia, could not but give a 
fresh powerful impetus to the revolutionary struggle the 
world over. 

Besides, the impact of October 1917 on the revolutionary 
process in the world was all the stronger because in Rus- 
sia it was a combination of socialist, democratic and na- 
tional liberation revolutions and the popular struggle for 
profound democratic reforms, for peace. 

The February Revolution, in which the tsarist regime was 
toppled, set off a wave of solidarity actions among the work- 
ing class of the West. A much greater response was evoked by 
the October Revolution, However, not all proletarians, and 
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even not all the revolutionary-minded Social Democrats im- 
mediately saw the social significance of the reforms effected 
in Russia: the change was too unexpected and, which was 
most important, too unusual to them. One of the very first 
acts of the October Revolution was the Decree on Peace. The 
working people in all countries were greatly impressed to 
learn that revolutionary Russia had broken with the policy 
of war. The first demonstrations of solidarity with the Oc- 
tober Revolution — popular action in support of the Leninist 
policy of peace — reached wide proportions in the West. The 
year from October 1917 to November 1918, when World 
War I ended, was one of the significant periods in the history 
of the peace struggle by the working class. 

At the conference of the French General Confederation 
of Labour (CGT) in Clermont-Ferrand in December 1917, the 
revolutionary syndicalists submitted a resolution in support 
of the Soviet government's proposal on concluding peace 
without annexation and indemnities. As many as 100 thous- 
and people took part, in the massive anti-war action by the 
French metal workers in May 1918. The internationalists in 
the French socialist movement strongly condemned war and 
spoke in defence of the October Revolution, even though they 
did not accept the Bolshevik slogan on turning the imperial- 
ist war into a civil war. 

In Austria-Hungary, the impact of the socialist revolution 
in Russia was seen in the powerful strike movements in 
Vienna, Upper Austria, Styria, Moravia, GaMcia, Trieste and 
Hungary in support of the peace programme advanced by the 
Soviet government. 

The great striving for peace was the chief factor behind 
the spread of revolutionary sentiments in Germany, where a 
general strike was called from late January to early February 
1918 at metal-working and other factories, the largest action 
by German workers during the war. The political slogans of 
that period and, in the first place, the workers' demand for 
peace without annexation and indemnities were evidence of 
the direct influence of the October Revolution. 

Understandably, the response to the October Revolution on 
the part of the working-class movement was not confined to 
the support of the slogan of peace. The working people of 
all countries were attracted, above all, by the far-reaching 
social and economic reforms effected in Russia by the revo- 
lution. The struggle waged by the workers in the capitalist 
world for similar reforms in their countries was now made 
easier by the new social situation the events in Russia creat- 
ed in the world. 

Before the revolution, the balance of strength between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie within a country and in the 
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world was, on the whole, in favour of the bourgeoisie. But 
when the Russian working class seized power, treated its own 
state and set to building a new society, the balance tipped 
in favour of the world working class. This affected the in- 
ternational events and the scope and character of the strug- 
gle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in each capi- 
talist state. The ties between the victorious working class 
of Russia and all other contingents of the revolutionary 
working-class movement were a new source of strength for 
the world working class. Their internarional unity placed the 
bourgeoisie in the clutch, as it were, between the working 
class in the capitalist countries and victorious socialism. 

Of great significance was the cardinal change in the men- 
tality of the working class. Prior to the October Revolution 
many workers did not believe in their strength, while the 
bourgeoisie did all to make the workers believe they were 
not strong enough and could not do without exploiters, that 
they were incapable of building a new life. The working peo- 
ple of Russia proved the contrary. The international work- 
ing class now had confidence in its creative potentialities. 

Close and well organised interaction was established be- 
tween the working class of Russia and the proletarians of the 
Western countries since the very firs; days of the October 
Revolution. As it took power, the Russian working class pur- 
sued not only its own national goals, not only the liberation 
of itself and all Russian working people from oppression and 
exploitation. The great goal it set itself was to render every 
assistance to its class brothers in other countries. 

The working class and all working people in the capitalist 
world, for their part, came out in support of the w r orld's first 
socialist revolution right from the start. "We not only sup- 
ported the Russian Revolution," wrote Maurice Thorez about 
the attitude of the advanced workers of France to the October 
Revolution, "we looked on the October Socialist Revolution as 
our own vital cause, the cause of the proletariat of France 
and all countries. We regarded it as our gain, the gain of the 
entire international working-class movement, and we, the 
French proletarians, declared our confidence in it and our 
duty to learn from Lenin." 

When in the autumn of 1918 the imperialists of the Entente 
launched an armed intervention to support counter- 
revolution in Russia, workers in many countr ies came to the 
aid of the revolution. After October 1917 there was no capital- 
ist country in which the revolutionary movement would not 
grow under the impact of the victorious socialist revolution. 
In some capitalist countries revolutions erupted and workers 
fought to establish proletarian power. The Finnish workers 
were the first to establish their power after the October Rev- 
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olution, on January 28, 1918. Late in October 1918 a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in Austria-Hungary led to 
the disintegration of the monarchy and formation of several 
independent states- In November that year a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution began in Germany. In December, the 
power of the proletariat was established in Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia. The Hungarian Soviet Republic was formed on 
March 21, 1919. With its support Soviet power was established 
in Slovakia. In April 1919 the Bavarian Soviet Republic was 
proclaimed. In July 1920 Soviet power was established in 
Poland with the centre in Bialystok. 

These revolutions greatly advanced the social development 
of these countr ies. All of them had been caused by the aggra- 
vation of the contradictions of capitalism. And the proletariat, 
always the leader in the revolutions, displayed enormous 
energy and courage, demonstrating it was the most progres- 
sive force of the nation. 

During the revolutions Soviets were set up, Red Guards, 
Red Army and revolutionary militia units were formed, rev- 
olutionary judicial organs were founded, and worker con- 
trol was established at factories. In some cases big prop- 
erty in town and country was nationalised. Much attention 
was paid to raising the working people's living standards 
(including measures to improve food distribution, reduce 
unemployment, provide better living conditions, etc.). The 
social and economic rights of the working people and demo- 
cratic liberties for the people were proclaimed and began 
to be carried into effect. The revolutions were accomplished 
differently in different countries, the working people using 
both armed force and peaceful means in their struggle. 

However, these proletarian revolutions in the West were 
defeated, mainly because the alignment of forces in the 
world and in the capitalist countries was unfavourable for 
the proletariat. The world bourgeoisie had ample opportuni- 
ties to export counter-revolution. German imperialism, for 
instance, played the chief role in suppressing the Finnish, 
Bavarian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian revolutions. The 
Entente troops smashed the forces of the Hungarian, Slovak 
and Polish r evolutions. 

The experience of that time also showed that the subjective 
factor of the socialist, revolution was weak in most of the 
capitalist countries. In that period, the communist parties 
there were just taking shape and could not yet lead effective- 
ly the revolutionary struggle of the popular masses, while 
the social-democratic parties were incapable of revolutionary- 
action . 

The right-wing social-democratic leaders in Germany to- 
gether with the centrists won the majority in the Soviets 
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and sought to prevent the revolution from becoming socialist 
and to prevent the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. At the national congress of the Soviets, the right- 
wing Social Democrats, being in the majority and acting 
against the demands of the popular masses for giving all 
power to the Soviets, handed power to the government of 
right-wing opportunists — Friedrich Ebert and Philipp Schei- 
demann. That spelled the end of the Soviets and victory for 
the bourgeoisie. The German troops, commanded by war 
minister Gustaf Noske, a right-wing Social Democrat, bru- 
tally quashed the workers' rising in Berlin in January 1919; 
and the German proletanan leaders Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg were murdered on his orders. 

In Hungary, the right-wing Social Democrats in the united 
party obstructed the establishment of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship, assumed capitulatory positions, and in the end 
took part in the rout of the revolution. 

The 1917-1919 events showed that the proletarian revolu- 
tion under the leadership of centrist parties of the work- 
ing class cannot win either. In Germany, the Independent 
Social-Democratic Party held a centrist position, but in ac- 
tual fact it backed the right-wing social-democratic leaders 
and on all the main issues of the revolution opposed the Com- 
munists and left-wing Social Democrats. During the Berlin 
rising of the proletariat in January 1919, the Independents 
pushed the Communists away from the leadership and, in- 
stead of launching a resolute offensive, vacillated and then 
entered into negotiations with the government. That encour- 
aged the counter-revolutionaries and ultimately led to the 
defeat of the rising. In Bavaria the Independents, who en- 
tered the government, together with Communists, assumed 
capitulatory positions as soon as they came up against dif- 
ficulties, and ousted the Communists from the government 
posts. That gave the counter-revolutionaries a chance to 
start an armed attack against Soviet power with the support 
of the 20,000-strong army sent by Scheidemann and Noske. 
On May 1, 1919, the counter-revolutionaries led by Noske 
broke into Munich and dealt cruelly with the revolutionary 
workers. 

So, the experience of the socialist revolutions tells us that 
the social-democratic parties failed to meet the hopes of the 
working class, and their right wing betrayed the proletarian 
revolutions. Proceeding from the experience of the revolu- 
tionary movements at that period, Lenin wrote in October 
1918: "Europe's greatest misfortune and danger is that it has 
no revolutionary party. It has parties of traitors... But 
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it has no revolutionary patty." 1 The absence of experienced, 
influential and steeled revolutionary workers' parties was 
the main weakness of the working class, which affected the 
course of the revolutions. The Marxist-Leninist proletarian 
parties of the new type were just taking shape dat ing the rev- 
olutions. 

The young communist parties and groups had serious 
drawbacks and made mistakes. The experience of the Hun- 
garian Communists showed this very well. Having done im- 
mense work to effect revolutionary changes in Hungary, the 
Communists also made a few mistakes, which were typical to 
some extent of other revolutions as well. The main one was 
that they underestimated the leading role of the Marxist- 
Leninist party in a socialist revolution. When the united party 
of the working class was being formed, the Hungarian Com- 
munists did not purge it of opportunists and centrists, and 
offered the Social Democrats most of the posts in the Parly's 
leading organs. Having overestimated the influence of the 
Social Democrats, and under-rating the fact that the working 
people gravitated towards Marxism-Leninism, the Commu- 
nists disbanded the Communist Party right away. 

Knowing that the Communist Party was young and inexpe- 
rienced and that the Social Democrats still had considerable 
influence, Lenin expressed apprehension for the fate of the 
revolution. He believed that in those conditions the Commu- 
nists should not have agreed to the immediate formation of a 
united workers' party, but form an alliance with the left-wing 
Social Democrats in the framework of the Soviet government. 

The proletarian dictatorship bodies had drawbacks, too. 
The Soviets were formed from among members of traditional 
public organisations, in which Social Democrats were in the 
majority, and the latter easily brought many of their own rep- 
resentatives into them. At factories the workers were guided 
by the trade unions controlled by social -democratic trade- 
union bureaucrats. The decree on giving commanding posi- 
tions in the Red Army to workers was not always complied 
with. Among the commissars there were many Social Demo- 
crats who did not represent revolutionary workers. Many 
former policemen remained in the Red Militia. 

As they were restructuring the economy along socialist 
lines, the Hungarian Communists failed to see the importance 
of a transition period, thinking it should be very brief. 
Small enterprises were nationalised; craftsmen and small pro- 
prietors were not provided with raw materials and joined 
production cooperatives under compulsion. That left the rev- 
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olution without support from the middle strata of the urban 
population. 

A number of bad mistakes were made as regards the agrar- 
ian question, which was tackled not as a political but as a 
purely economic matter. The decree on the agrarian reform 
was published when the revolution was already two weeks 
old. And it envisaged not the distribution of land among the 
peasants (which was exactly what they wanted and which 
would have won them over for Soviet power and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat), but its nationalisation, with the land 
to be handed over immediately to peasant cooperatives. The 
peasants were not yet prepared for uniting immediately in 
cooperatives and jointly cultivating land. They were disillu- 
sioned with such a policy of the government, and that was 
used by counter-revolution for weakening and ultimately 
defeating Soviet power in Hungary. 

The policy pursued by the Hungarian Communists with 
regard to the peasants was not differentiated. They failed to 
ensure support for the revolution by the poor and to neutral- 
ise the middle peasants. The policy of restricting the rich 
peasants exploiting the labour of others was pursued inconsis- 
tently. As a result, the peasants, including the poor among 
them, felt no considerable improvement of their conditions 
and did not join the working class in the struggle for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Its class basis shrank. 

But behind these shortcomings and the mistakes made by 
Hungarian and other Communists, a consequence of their 
lack of experience and the complexity of the tasks facing 
them, one cannot fail to see the immense and diverse ac- 
tivities they conducted among the masses to achieve the vic- 
tory of the socialist revolution. Whatever there was positive or 
negative in the experience of the Soviet Republic in Hunga- 
ry, it, just like the experience of the other revolutions of 
1918-1919, is very helpful for the international working class 
and the international revolutionary movement in our time as 
well. 

So, in the years following October 1917, the revolutionary 
upswing in the capitalist countries was not strong enough 
to grow into a victorious proletarian revolution. But there, 
too, the class struggle developed to a much higher level 
and acquired new features. Under the impact of the Great 
October Revolution the working people stepped up their 
struggle for vital needs and democratic demands. 

The working-class movement after the revolution displayed 
a diversity of the forms of struggle, militancy and deter- 
mination, with vast numbers of people joining the movement. 
The strike movement, too, reached immense proportions. In 
England, 1.5 million people took part in the strikes during 
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the 5 years before World War I and 7 million in the 6 years 
after the war. The figures for France are 900 thousand and 
3.2 million; for Germany, 2.6 million and 8-7 million; and 
for Italy, over 950 thousand and 5 million respectively. The 
number of strikers in the United States increased from 1.2 
million in 1917 to 4. 16 million in 1919. 

In the new situation the class struggle by the working peo- 
ple in several countries won them new victories and a number 
of their major social and political demands were met legis- 
latively. Among the factors bringing these victories were the 
pressure exerted by the masses and the force of the example 
of the October Revolution, the example of socialism which 
had met important social demands of the working people in 
Soviet Russia. As is known, the organised working class had 
demanded an 8-hour working day, social insurance and 
the like, way before October 1917. But none of these demands 
were met then. Only the victory of the October Revolution 
guaranteed basic social rights to the Russian working class 
and gave an impetus required for the proletariat in the West 
to demand what it had been fighting for for decades. Under 
the impact and pressure of the October Revolution and the 
class Struggle waged by the workers in capitalist countries, 
the bourgeoisie was compelled to agree to a number of con- 
cessions for the working people. 

The Washington Conference of the International Labour 
Office in 1919 adopted a draft convention on introducing an 
8-hour working day. In the subsequent years the workers 
of France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium and Finland 
achieved the adoption of national legislation on the 8-hour 
working day, on the right to strike and to collective agree- 
ments. The legislation, limited as it was, was often violated 
by the employers. Still, its very adoption was a large gain 
of the working people. 

The bourgeoisie and the reformists boast of earing much 
for raising the living standards for workers and are spreading 
reformist illusions among them. In reality the gains of the 
working class in increasing their living siandards are the 
result above all of the revolutionary pressure of the popular 
masses inspired by the October Revolution and the example 
of socialist reforms in the USSR and, later, in other social- 
ist countries. Social Democrats themselves sometimes have 
had to admit it. 

That the workers' struggle in a number of countries had 
entered an entirely new stage was seen in that they came up 
with the demands to nationalise the main industries, es- 
tablish worker control at factories and take the factories 
into their hands. In Italy the workers of Milan responded to 
the massive lockout in 1920 by occupying 300 industrial enter- 
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prises. Their revolutionary example was followed by workers 
in Rome, Genoa, Turin, Naples and other industrial centres in 
the country. The workers undertook to organise production, 
achieved uninterrupted output, guarded the factories, and 
began to form units of Red Guards. The capture of factories 
showed that a decisive battle for power between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie was near in Italy. 

During the strike movement in Britain the workers also de- 
manded the nationalisation of the main industries and worker 
control at factories. In some countries (Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Romania and Norway) the workers set up Soviets of Workers' 
Deputies to fight for their vital needs and attempted to or- 
ganise their life in a new way, the way it was done in revo- 
lutionary Russia. 

The October Revolution largely influenced the struggle 
carried on by agricultural workers and peasants who often 
acted simultaneously with the working people of the cities. 
The peasant movement was larger, and better organised; 
the peasants began to use a proletarian method of struggle — 
the strike. In France in 1920, the movement of agricultural 
workers and small leaseholders spread to 44 departments. 
The workers achieved wage increases and the leaseholders 
forced the landlords to sign lease agreements on easier 
terms. In January 1919 a peasant rising erupted in Bessara- 
bia. 

The struggle waged by the working people in capitalist 
countries, reflecting national conditions in each particular 
case, was international by its overall character and had several 
common features. One of its main elements waS militant in- 
ternationalist solidarity with revolutionary Russia and with 
the working people who rose up to take power in other coun- 
tries. More than 400 Hands Off Russia committees, with the 
National Committee at the head, were formed in Britain. The 
British working people compelled the government to give up 
the policy of anti-Soviet armed intervention. 

Mass actions of solidarity with Soviet Russia were staged 
by millions of working people in France and other capitalist 
countries. In some countries working-class action paralysed 
railway and sea transport, preventing the deliveries of weap- 
ons meant to be used against Soviet Russia. 

In a number of countries money, medicines and food were 
collected to be sent to the Soviet people. In Bulgaria, 200 
wagon-loads of grain were purchased with the money raised 
by the working people and delivered to the working people of 
the Volga Area. 

Internationalist sentiment was spreading in the armies 
which traditionally had supported the exploiter regimes and 
had been used for suppressing revolutionary movements. For 
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the first time troops of several capitalist countries in large 
numbers joined the revolutionary movement. In April 1919, 
French sailors and soldiers in Sevastopol and Odessa disobey- 
ed their commanders and refused to shoot at Russian 
workers. In Toulon, Brest and Toulouse, sailors and workers 
demanded an end to the intervention against Russia. Distur- 
bances erupted among the troops of the British intervention- 
ists. The revolutionary movement spread to the armed forces 
of Austria, Bulgaria, Romania and other countries. As a re- 
sult, the governments of France, Britain and other countries 
were forced to withdraw their troops from Russia. 

The proletariat displayed solidarity with the peoples of 
other countries who struggled for power. In November 1918 
a mass demonstration in support of the German revolution 
took place in Copenhagen. Strikes of solidarity with the 
Soviet republics established in Russia and Hungary were held 
in France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Romania and Norway in 1919. 
All these actions contributed to the cause of the incipient 
world revolution and dealt a powerful blow at. chauvinism. 
They promoted the spread of proletarian internationalism 
and strengthened the international position of the first pro- 
letarian state. 

During the struggle in support of the Soviet Republic, 
various contingents of the working class in capitalist coun- 
tries united ever closer. That meant that the October Rev- 
olution greatly increased the internationalism of the entire 
international working-class movement It helped to overcome 
the tide of national-chauvinism which had been set off by 
the apostasy of the right-wing social-democratic leaders 
during World War I. The revolution not only restored, but 
largely extended and consolidated the revolutionary ties 
among the working people in various countries. 

The Impact an the National Liberation and Labour 
Movement in Eastern Countries 

The October Revolution caused immense changes in the 
national liberation movement and breached the imperialist 
system of national oppression. One of the largest colonial 
empires, the empire of Russian tsarism, came tumbling down. 
The October Revolution demonstrated in practice the new 
proletarian policy towards the national liberation movement. 
Already in the Decree on Peace, the first decree issued by 
the Soviet state, the new proletarian power denounced a 
forceful joming of a small or weak nation to a big and strong- 
state, unless this nation clearly expressed its willingness for 
this to be done. So the barbaric imperialist system of colonial 
oppression was condemned. 
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In January 1918, the Soviet Government adopted the Decla- 
ration of Rights of the Working and Exploited People, written 
by Lenin, announcing "a complete break with the barbarous 
policy of bourgeois civilisation, which has built the pro- 
sperity of the exploiters belonging to a few chosen nations on 
the enslavement of hundreds of millions of working people 
in Asia, in the colonies in general, and in the small coun- 
tries". 1 In accordance with that Declaration, the Soviet 
Government cancelled all the inequitable treaties that had 
been imposed by the tsarist government on Asian countries. 

Having thus emancipated the oppressed nations of tsarist 
Russia and offered an example of how complicated ethnic 
problems could be solved, the October Revolution gave a 
great impetus to the struggle against imperialism. That ac- 
celerated national liberation still more. Right after the Octo- 
ber 1917 events, national liberation revolutions swept across 
nearly all countries in Asia and Africa where imperialism 
held sway. 

In China, the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution 
was heralded by the "May 4, 1919 Movement", which began 
with the protests of Peking students against, the decision 
of the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 to preserve the semi- 
colonial status of China. The May 4, 1919 Movement grew 
into a nation-wide anti-imperialist and anti-feudal move- 
ment. 

A popular rising broke out in Korea in March 1919. The 
Korean people rose against the Japanese aggressors, for na- 
tional independence. The rising demonstrated a great revolu- 
tionary potential of the Korean people and helped the more 
progressive section of the people to see the need for or- 
ganised struggle and for the formation of a revolutionary 
party, 

In 1919, Afghanistan won independence. In 1919-1922, the 
Turkish people waged a national liberation war, known as 
the Kemalist Revolution. Supported by the first socialist state, 
Turkey defended its independence. In 1920-1921, an armed 
national and anti-imperialist struggle was going on in Iran. 
The battles fought by the peoples of Afghanistan, Turkey 
and Iran sapped the rule of imperialism in Eastern countries. 

The October Revolution stimulated mass revolutionary ac- 
tion in India in 1919-1922- The powerful national liberation 
anti-British movement there was set off by the developments 
in Punjab in April 1919. On April IS, British general Regi- 
nald Dyer ordered to machine-gun the people who had 
gathered at a meeting in the Jalianwala Bagh Square in Am- 
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ritsar. More than a thousand people, including many women 
and children, were killed, and over two thousand were 
wounded. The people responded by rising against British 
tyranny. The workers, handicraftsmen, the petty bourgeoisie, 
intellectuals and peasants attacked police stations, post offices, 
and government establishments. 

The disturbances in Punjab and other regions of India 
showed that the people were not satisfied with passive strug- 
gle methods advocated by the party of the national bourgeoi- 
sie—the National Congress. The popular masses already knew 
such methods of struggle as the general strike, political protest 
campaigns, non-cooperation with the colonial authorities, or 
taxes evasion. 

The anti-imperialist mass movement erupted in Syria and 
Lebanon, where the guerrilla movement was widespread 
parallel with other forms of struggle. The national libera- 
tion movement assumed broad proportions in Egypt in 1918- 
1924. In March 1919, the struggle culminated in an aimed 
rising. In some regions the peasants were setting up their 
own power bodies, giving them the Russian name "Soviets". 

In 1921, a people's revolution won in Mongolia. The Mon- 
golian people's army and Soviet troops together routed the 
counter-revolutionary armed forces and consolidated the 
victory of people's power. In 1924, Mongolia was proclaimed 
a people's republic. The Mongolian people, supported by the 
Soviet Union, demonstrated that, it was possible to go over 
from a precapitalist stage of development to socialism, by- 
passing capitalism. 

Soviet Russia extended invaluable practical assistance to 
the national liberation movement. Thus, at the request of 
the governments of Mongolia and Turkey, these countries 
were supported in their struggle against imperialism and 
domestic counter-revolution. Extensive aid was given to the 
Chinese people in their revolutionary struggle. In the subse- 
quent years the Western proletariat, for its part, fought 
vigorously in defence of the right of colonial peoples to 
freedom and independence. 

A new element of the liberation struggle in colonial and 
dependent countries was that the labour movement was de- 
veloping there, growing into a major anti-imperialist force. 
At the time of the October Revolution the working class was 
not numerous in Asian and African countries. In India, lor 
instance, factory workers and their families made up merely 
1 per cent of the country's 300-million population; in Egypi 
there were 640,000 industrial workers, in China about 3 mil- 
lion, and in Turkey 100,000. The working class in the colonial 
countries had neither trade unions nor political parties, and 
was influenced by bourgeois and petty-bourgeois views. The 
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overwhelming part of the working class consisted of workers 
employed at small handicraft factories. 

The October Revolution had an immense impact on the 
working class and the labour movement in the colonial and 
dependent countries. It helped the growth of the popular 
movement, facilitated the spread of class awareness and 
made the proletariat better organised, giving the workers 
confidence in their strength. 

This was seen in the upswing of the strike movement in 
1918-1922. The strikes were militant, often growing into 
general strikes, with barricade battles and armed clashes 
with the police {as was the case, for instance, in Egypt 
in March 1919). The strikes of workers often merged with 
peasant actions in the rural regions near the cities, and 
with protest action by students and other young people in 
the cities. 

In some countries (India, China, Egypt and the Philip- 
pines) the workers organised purely political actions: the 
strike of Bombay textile workers protesting against the visit to 
India by the Prince of Wales late in 1921, the general strike 
in Egypt in December 1921 in response to the publication of 
the draft of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement under which the 
British troops were to remain in the Suez Canal /one, the 
anti-imperialist strike in Shanghai in June 1919 in which 
70,000 people took part, the printers' strike in the Philip- 
pines in 1920 in protest against the publication in the Ma- 
nila press of articles insulting the national dignity of the 
Filipinos, and other actions. 

Yet another result of the influence of the October Revolu- 
tion on the labour movement in the colonial and dependent 
countries was the emergence of the trade union movement 
there. The All-Egypt Confederation of Labour comprising 
100 trade unions with a membership of 60,000 was set up in 
1921. In 1920, the All-India Trade Union Congress was 
founded. It included 64 unions with a total membership 
of 140,000. An organised labour movement emerged in China 
in 1920. In early 1922, the first All-China Trade Union 
Congress, held in Canton, was attended by delegates from 
100 trade unions with a total membership of about 300,000 
workers. The trade union federation, "Labour Movement 
Unity", was set up in Indonesia. In 1920, the federation 
comprised 22 unions of 72,000 workers. Those were the 
first steps of the trade union movement, the first attempts 
to bring an element of organisation into the workers' strug- 
gle and lend it a class character. 

The wide scope of the national liberation movement in 
all colonial and dependent countries, the diverse forms of 
struggle, the firm determination of the popular masses to 
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fight to the victorious end — all this shows that the October 
Revolution marked the onset of the crisis of the colonial 
system of imperialism and the start of an entirely new phase 
of the national liberation struggle, which became part of the 
world revolutionary process. Lenin wrote: "The awakening 
of Asia and the beginning of the struggle for power by the 
advanced proletariat of Europe are a symbol of the new phase 
in world history that began early this century." 1 

The Rise vf the International Communist Movement 

The Great October Revolution signalled the start of an 
entirely new phase in the development, of the organised inter- 
national revolutionary proletarian movement. The victory of 
the revolution demonstrated to the working class in all coun- 
tries how much important it was for it to have a militant 
revolutionary organisation, a vanguard adhering to Marxist- 
Leninist positions. It showed that the international 
working-class movement urgently needed a new, Leninist type 
of party, closely linked with the popular masses and fight- 
ing consistently for their interests. 

The formation of communist parties, which began at that 
time, was a result of the evolution of internal conditions 
in capitalist countries, and not of some outside interference, 
as bourgeois ideologists allege. However, the October Revo- 
lution doubtlessly speeded up the formation of workers' 
revolutionary parties. After October 1917 the popular masses 
grew much more radicalised in all countries, and new, 
Marxist-Leninist groups were springing up within old social- 
democratic parties or outside them. Among these groups were 
the "narrow Socialists" in Bulgaria, the Spar Ulcus League in 
Germany, the Committee for the Restoration of International 
Relations in France, and "L'ordine nuovo" in Italy to men- 
tion just a few. The names and practical goals of these groups 
were different, and their political prestige varied from coun- 
try to country. But the fact of their emergence and growth 
was significant in itself. Those were the first bricks in the 
foundations of future communist parties. 

Foreign communist groups in Russia, their members being 
former prisoners of war, soldiers of the foreign interven- 
tionist armies, who had gone over to the side of the revo- 
lution, foreign workers, etc., were an interesting form of 
"rganisation of Leninist internationalists. The foreign com- 
unist groups conducted extensive work among prisoners of 
ar and among the interventionist troops. They also contrib- 
uted a good deal to the activities of the internationalists. 
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Later their members joined, as a rule, national communist 
parties. 

The Hungarian, Romanian, German and Yugoslav groups 
(a Bulgarian group later emerging from the latter) of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) were formed and func- 
tioned in Soviet Russia in 1917-1920. That was followed 
by the formation of the Czechoslovak Communist group, the 
Anglo-French group, which soon split into the French and 
British groups (the latter transformed into the Anglo- 
American group), and also the Italian group of the RCP(B). 
All these groups united in the Central Federation of Foreign 
Groups in the RCP(B). The first chairman of the Central 
Federation was Bela Kun, a Hungarian revolutionary. 

Apart from these groups, numerous organisations of Polish 
and Finnish Communists, the organisation Adalat of Iranian 
revolutionaries and a group of Turkish Communists func- 
tioned in Russia. Some time later, the All-Russia Union 
of Chinese Workers was founded. On its basis Chinese com- 
munist groups were set up in 1920. 

The foreign communist groups were publishing their own 
newspapers and journals (about 159 of them). They were 
issued in 1917-1920 in Hungarian, Polish, German, Czech, 
Slovak, Romanian and French, in the languages of Yugo- 
slavia, in Finnish, Bulgarian. English, Chinese and Farsi. 
Besides, they published leaflets in Japanese, Arabic, Turkish 
and in other languages. 

In the first post-October years communist parties were 
formed only in a few countries. In 1918 they existed in 
Germany, Sweden, Argentina, Finland, Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary and Poland. The revolutionary wing grew 
stronger in the socialist, parties of France, Italy, Britain, 
the USA, Spain, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Switzerland, Norway and Denmark. This was evidence 
that greater opportunities opened up for the formation of 
communist parties in most of the capitalist countries. 

The emergence and growth of communist parties in colo- 
nial and dependent countries came as a natural result of the 
spread of the national liberation struggle, of the impact of the 
ideas and practical deeds of the October Revolution, and of 
the growth of the labour movement in those countries. After 
the October Revolution the ideas of socialism began to spread 
in the Eastern countries. The formation of communist parties 
in colonial and dependent coutries marked the beginning of 
a higher phase in the national liberation and working-class 
movement. The communist parties of the Eastern countries 
were largely peasant parties. So communist theory and prac- 
tice had to be adapted to the specific conditions in these coun- 
tries and also to the special tasks confronting these parties. 
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In 1919 there emerged 6 communist patties (in Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Palestine, Mexico, the USA and Yugoslavia); in 
1920, 9 parties (in Australia, Britain, Egypt, France, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Spain, Turkey and Uruguay); in 1921, 12 parties 
(in Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Lu- 
xembourg, Mongolia, New Zealand, Portugal, Romania, South 
Africa and Switzerland). Early in 1922, 37 communist parties 
functioned in the world. 

So, the October Revolution heralded the start of what 
is now the international communist movement Palmiro To- 
gliatti once said: "Under the impact of the example of the 
victorious country of socialism, beginning with 1917 the 
vanguard of the working-class movement began to organise 
itself into communist parties, which set themselves the task 
of guiding the struggle of the working masses tight to the 
winning of a new social order and a triumph of socialism in 
the whole world." 

A New Epoch of World History Begins 

The October Revolution not only directly influenced world 
development at that, time, It is of cpoc h-making significance. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution, a turning point in 
world history, indicated the general direction of further 
world development and its deep-going basic tendencies. It 
marked the start of the irreversible world process — the re- 
placement of capitalism by a new, communist social and eco- 
nomic system. 

The October Revolution epitomised the main laws govern- 
ing social development, determining further social progress. 
What is more, it greatly influenced these laws, stimulating 
their development, and gave rise to new regularities, speed- 
ing up the historical process still more. All this caused 
great shifts in the entire world revolutionary process and 
changed its character and the conditions of its growth. 

First, before the October Revolution the whole world lived 
in accordance with the laws governing the development of 
capitalist society, which determined the general course of 
world development. After the revolution a new, socialist 
system emerged side by side with capitalism. The Soviet 
Union, and then other socialist countries, came to live not 
according to the laws of capitalism, but in keeping with the 
internal regularities of the new mode of production. These 
socialist regularities have an ever greater role to play, and 
the sphere of their operation is expanding as world socialism 
gains new successes. 

Second, considerable changes took place in capitalism it- 
self under the influence of the October Revolution. Having 
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lost, political and then economic monopoly, capitalism could 
no longer be what it used to be before the revolution. Al- 
ready Marx noted that the laws of capitalism can be modified 
in their working by many circumstances. 1 The emergence of 
the new, socialist system meant that the sphere of operation 
of many laws of the capitalist system had narrowed down. 

Third, the struggle between socialism and capitalism in 
the world arena became the pivot of the entire world devel- 
opment and inevitably gave rise to new laws determining the 
interaction of the two social systems. The effect of socialism 
on the world development has been growing constantly, while 
the influence of capitalism has been on the wane. This gives 
the revolutionary process more opportunities for growth. 

Before the October Revolution the main social contradic- 
tions at the basis of the revolutionary process boiled down 
for the most pari to the contradiction between labour and 
capital and by the contradiction between the colonial powers 
and their colonies, whereas after 1917 the revolutionary 
process was marked, apart from that, by the main contradic- 
tion between socialism and capitalism. 

Before the October Revolution the world revolutionary- 
process involved mainly the international working class and, 
to a smaller extent, the national liberation movement. As 
a result of the revolution, there emerged the third stream 
in the revolutionary process — the socialist system. The creative 
labour of the peoples who set out to build socialism became 
the major factor of social progress, of the cause of peace, 
democracy and socialism, The Soviet Union and then the 
countries of the socialist community became, on the one 
hand, the strong force opposed to world imperialism and, on 
the other, the material basis and the bastion of the world 
revolutionary process. The unity and interaction of these 
three components of the world revolutionary process have 
been characteristic of the entire epoch following October 
1917. h 

The modern epoch is the time of socialist and national 
liberation revolutions, of transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism and then on to communism, of historic competition 
and struggle between the two world social and political 
systems; the time of the collapse of Ike colonial system 
and of the struggle waged by the forces of socialism, the 
working-class and communist movement, the newly-free na- 
tions, and mass movements to defend peace and democracy 
from imperialism and its policy of aggression and oppres- 
sion. 

The entire course of historical development confirms that 
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the path indicated by the October Revolution is the only cor- 
rect way for all countries. In the past half-century the na- 
tions with more than one-third of the world population have 
embarked on this path. They have impressive achievements 
in building a new life. Ever more nations on every continent 
have set out to achieve the ideal created by the October 
Revolution. 

The October Revolution is a great feat accomplished by the 
Soviet people. It is also the gain of the entire revolutionary 
and communist movement, an embodiment of the age-old 
striving of mankind for the noble ideals of peace, labour, 
freedom, equality, brotherhood and happiness for all na- 
tions. 



Chapter Six 

The Communist International. 

The Struggle for the Leninist Principles of 

Strategy and Tactics 



The situation at the time urgently demanded that the 
Third, Communist International be set up. The Great Octo- 
ber Revolution quickened the wiping out of the aftermath of 
the treacherous policies of the chauvinist leaders of the 
Second International and tallied the young Marxist-Leninist 
patties and organisations of internationalist revolutionaries. 
The new historical epoch placed new demands on diem. They 
had to consolidate their ranks organisationally and ideologi- 
cally, enhance their role as the vanguard, and build closer ties 
with the popular masses. The international working-class 
movement had to be united on Marxist-Leninist principles. 

The way the Communist International was set up in March 
1919, and its activities during the first, Leninist, period 
are quite instructive. The experience gained during that 
period was rich and diverse. In this chapter we shall 
examine only its most important aspects. They are: 

— The conditions and factors that made it imperative that 
the Communist International be founded. 

— The need to fuse Marxism-Leninism with the working- 
class movement, and the elaboration by Marxism-Leninism 
of scientific strategy and tactics, the ways of strengthen- 
ing revolutionary parties, and the principles of their work 
among the masses. 

— The struggle against opportunism in the working-class 
and communist movement, and the ways of overcoming the 
infantile disorder of "left-wing" communism which might 
prove tenacious under definite circumstances. 

— The problem of combining firm principles and flexible 
tactics for building broad-based workers' unity and the unity 
of national liberation and democratic movements. 

— The effectiveness of broad alliances, the tactics of partial 
goals, transitional phases and temporary allies, and the need 
of uniting the working-class and national liberation move- 
ments and gradually turning them into an effective factor 
of class struggle on a world scale. 
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— Finally, a most important task of combining the revo- 
lutionary class struggle with the struggle for peace and 
disarmament as the ideal of socialism. 



1. The Objective Need and Conditions for Setting Up 
the Third International 

Bourgeois and social-reformist propaganda today alleges 
that the Communist International was set up only on the in- 
sistence of the Bolsheviks as a "hand of Moscow", so that 
they could strengthen their positions at the expense of in- 
ternationalist solidarity. And it portrays Lenin as an evil 
splitter who had exploded the Second International from 
within and from outside. 

But the facts prove it beyond any doubt that it was right- 
wing opportunist leaders of the Second International who 
were the real splitters of the working-class movement in the 
early 20th century. This has already been mentioned when 
the causes of the collapse of the Second International were 
examined. Indeed, even before World War I, social-reform- 
ism, which had gained the upper hand in most parties of the 
Second International, was splitting the working-class move- 
ment. That gave rise to division between the revolutionaries 
and reformists. When the war began, this process grew into 
a sharp conflict between the Social-Chauvinists, who advocat- 
ed the policy of "class peace", and the Marxist revolutionaries 
both within the Second International and in each of its 
parties. 

So, during the imperialist war the long-fermenting con- 
flict in the working-class movement and in the Second In- 
ternational between the right-wing opportunists and inter- 
nationalist revolutionaries burst open and acquired a clear 
political meaning. The Centrists 1 , who opposed war only in 
words, sought to maintain unity with the Social-Chauvinists 
and to save them from moral and political ruin. The monop- 
oly bourgeoisie, for its part, got an opportunity to widen 
the split in the working-class movement. Precisely then it 
tried especially hard to persuade the opportunist leaders 
of right-wing social-democracy to accept the idea of class 
peace and collaboration on the basis of chauvinistic pro- 
grammes. In the major European countries the social-chau- 



1 Among fhe Centrists were: Karl Kautsky, Hugo Haase, Georg Ledebour 
(Germany), Friedrich Adler (Austria), Jean Longuet, Adrien Prcssemane 
(France),' James Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowdcn (Britain), Lev Martov, 
Leon Trotsky (Russia), Filippo Turati, F.mmanuele Modigliani (Italy), Mor- 
ris Hillquit (USA), Robert Grimm (Switzerland), and others. 
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vinist leaders of the Second International 1 were intensively 
adapting their policies to the political interests of the monop- 
oly bourgeoisie. 

In that situation Lenin arrived at this conclusion: "Today, 
following 1914, unity of the proletarian struggle for the so- 
cialist revolution demands that the workers' parties separate 
themselves completely from the parties of the opportunists." 2 
The Central Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party (RSDLP) circulated in November 1914 the Ma- 
nifesto, written by Lenin, who set forth the objective need 
tor founding a new and truly proletarian International 
cleansed of opportunism. 

In early 1915, advanced European workers showed the first 
signs of recovery from the confusion into which thev had been 
thrown by the betrayal of the right-opportunist wing of social 
democracy. The delimitation process within social-democratic 
parties gamed momentum, and some, initially small, groups 
began rejecting their social-chauvinist leaders in favour of 
revolutionary ideas, and revolutionary leaders. This process 
soon developed into an anti-war proletarian movement, op- 
posed to social-chauvinism. That created social and political 
conditions for setting up a new International, because the 
previous one proved incapable of exercising leadership of the 
revolutionary-minded parties. There was the objective need 
for the international unity of the working-class movement, 
and there was a greater striving for restoring contacts be- 
tween the workers of various countries, including the bellig- 
erent ones. s 
A most important development was that that international- 
ist movement was embodied, ideologically and organisational- 
ly, in the group called the Zimmerwald Left which formed 
during the international socialist conference held in Sep- 
tember 1915 in Zimmerwald, Switzerland. The Zimmerwald 
Left included the Bolsheviks, Polish left-wing revolution- 
aries, Lettish Social Democrats, and the left-wing elements 
of the social-democratic parties of Sweden, Norway, Switzer- 
land and Germany. Later it was joined by the left-wing So- 
cialists of the Netherlands, Serbia, France, Bulgaria, Austria 
and the United States. 

The Zimmerwald Left grew ideologically mature when it 



•Most of the Second International leaders adhered to social-chauvinist 
positions: Fnednch Ebert, Philipp Scheidemann (Germany), Viktor Adler 

^ na) ,' Pler1 ^ . Re . riaudcl > J ul ^ Guesde, Marcel Sernbai (France), Henry 
M. Hyndman (Britain), Georgy Plekhanuv (Russia), Leonida Bissofati (Italy), 
Emiie Vanderveldc (Belgium), Hjalmar B ranting (Sweden), and others. In 
i-rance, Belgium, Britain and some other countries the Social-Chauvinists 
occame members ot bourgeois governments. 

2 VJL Lenin, "What Next?", Collected Works, Vol 21, p. 11 1. 
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came up with its own draft resolutions and Manifesto, which 
were based on Lenin's conclusion that the world war had 
created a revolutionary situation in Europe and that it was 
therefore the duty of the revolutionaries "to explain to the 
masses the need tor revolution, call for it, create the neces- 
sary organisations". 1 It was ultimately established organisa- 
tionally when it elected its bureau with Lenin at the head. 
In the subsequent, period the Zimmerwald Left consolidated 
their positions at the second conference held in April 1916 
in Kintal, Switzerland. 

The last but not least precondition for setting up the Third 
International was that, as the war was drawing to a close, 
communist parties and groups already operated in many 
countries. Their aim was to lead the mass movement, of work- 
ing people to a revolution, and to unite internationally. 

The October Revolution in Russia stimulated the working 
people's drive for revolutionary change in society, for na- 
tional liberation and for promoting internationalism, which 
thus opened up new opportunities for the growth of the inter- 
national movement of Marxist-Leninists, for setting up the 
Third International. Having confirmed the correctness of the 
revolutionary path indicated by Lenin, it greatly speeded up 
the separation of the right-wing opportunist and the revolu- 
ionary trends. The prestige of Leninism and the Bolshevik 
arty in the international working-class and national libera- 
tion movement increased immensely. This promoted the 
formation of workers' parties of the new type. 

The establishment of Soviet power in Russia in the form 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the mounting class 
struggle in capitalist countries frightened the imperialist bour- 
geoisie. It responded by launching an armed intervention 
ainst Soviet Russia and simultaneously sought ways and 
leans of suppressing the revolutionary trends in national 
working-class movements that were dangerous to it. 

In that situation the fledgling communist parties and the 
communist groups, which had yet to become parties, were 
faced with the task of uniting to produce a common strategy 



'V.I. Lenin, "Revolutionary Marxists at the International Socialist Con- 
ference, September 5-8, 1915", Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 390. 

2 Apart from the party of Russian Bolsheviks the revolutionary inter- 
nationalists were joined by Bulgarian Tesnyaki (Workers* Social-Democratic 
Party of Bulgaria) (Dmitri Blagovev. Georgy Dimitrov, Georgy Karkov, and 
Vasil Kolarov), the German Left (Karl Licbknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and 
Franz Mehring), Serbian Socialists (F. Filipovk. Dusan Popovic, and Trisha 
Katzlerovic), Polish left-wing Social Democrats (jaknb Hanecki and Alfred 
Warski), Lettish Social Democrats (J, Berzin), Dutch Tribunists (Anton Pan- 
nekoek and David Wynkoop), and the left Socialists of Sweden, Norway, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary. France, Britain, the USA, Chile, Argentina, South 
Africa, Japan, Denmark, Switzerland, and some other countries. 
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and tactic of working-class struggle against imperialism, for 
power, for peace, and in defence of Soviet Russia-— the main 
outpost of the world socialist revolution. Lenin maintained 
that it was necessary to set up an effective international 
proletarian organisation without haste, and without delay. 
That was what the entire working-class movement needed at 
the moment. 

Marxism-Leninism Fused with the Working-Class Movement 

on a World Scale. The First Congress of the Communist International 

The fledgling parties felt they needed an international or- 
ganisation that would help them master revolutionary theory 
and elaborate a scientifically substantiated policy. Moreover, 
they needed international support- Without that they could 
hardly become an independent and truly national force 
capable of rebuffing both the bourgeoisie and the opportun- 
ists. All the more so, since the social-reformist parties tried 
to anticipate the developments and prevent the setting up of 
the Third International, attempting to form their own Inter- 
national on opportunist principles. The splitting tactics they 
employed a month before the formation of the Communist 
International were most revealing. Early in February 1919, 
they convened a conference of right-wing social-democratic 
parties and announced the formation of the so-called Bern 
International. The aim of that action was simultaneously to 
hamstring the future Third International and to consolidate 
the union of the right-wing, social-reformist forces on the 
anti-revolutionary and anti-Soviet platform. 

In that situation it was in the interest of the working 
people to found an international proletarian organisation 
as soon as possible, which would fuse Marxism- Leninism with 
the working-class movement on an international scale and 
revive revolutionary proletarian internationalism. 

The Third International became such an organisation. Its 
constituent congress, held in early March 1919 in Moscow, 
was attended by 52 delegates from 35 organisations in 21 
countries of Europe, America and Asia. For the first time 
the delegates of the oppressed peoples of the East (Iran, 
China, Korea and Turkey) took part in the formation of a 
workers' International. 

The First Congress decided that the Third International 
would bear the name Communist. It discussed and approved 
a number of important documents which initiated the fusion 
of Marxist-Leninist theory with the revolutionary working- 
class movement in the epoch of transition from capitalism 
to socialism. , 

The fusion itself, its methods and the succession ot ldeo- 
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logical, organisational and political actions have been an 
inestimable contribution to the general wealth of experience 
of the revolutionary proletarian movement. 

It was necessary, in the first place, to specify the common 
platform of young revolutionary parties. All the more so, 
since they had to draw a clear distinction in theoretical 
and political terms between then platform and the reformism 
of the right-wing opportunist parties which tried, right alter 
the war. to restore the Second International on a slightly 
modified basis. The platform of the Communist International 
adopted by its First Congress was based mainly on the chief 
propositions of Lenin's doctrine on imperialism and the 
theory of socialist revolution, and also on Lenin's definition 
of the new epoch as the epoch of "dissolution of capitalism 
and the communist revolution of the proletariat 1 . By con- 
trast with the reformist slogans, that, platform envisaged the 
winning of political power by the working class and the estab- 
lishment of proletarian dictatorship. 

The first document of the Communist International said a 
proletarian revolution could win only if a mass struggle was 
launched and an alliance between the working class and the 
poor peasants was built. The popular masses could not be 
stirred to action so long as the organisational ties with the 
right-wing Social Democrats and the Kautskyite centre" re- 
mained unbroken. The platform again proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of proletarian internationalism and said the Communist 
International was determined to "support the exploited colo- 
nial peoples in their struggles against imperialism". 

Since the dictatorship of the proletariat was the key issue 
in breaking awav from the social-reformists, the Congress de- 
cided to devote a special document to it: Lenin's "Theses and 
Report on Bourgeois Democracy and the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat". To win the masses' over to the side of the revo- 
lutionary parties of the proletariat, they had to be freed, m 
the first' place, from the influence of the reformist ideologists 
who equated the dictatorship of the proletariat with "dictator- 
ship in general", and bourgeois democracy with "pure democ- 
racy" Lenin stressed in his report that only a class approach 
to "democracy" and "dictatorship" can be scientific. Speaking 
about the historical inevitability of the dictatorship ot the 
proletariat, he emphasised: "Proletarian dictatorship is not 
only an absolutely legitimate means of overthrowing the ex- 
ploiters and suppressing their resistance, but also absolutely 
necessary to the entire mass of working people, being their 



l the Communist International, 1919-1943. Document^ Selected and 
edzted by Jane Degras. Vol. I: 1919-1022, Oxford University Press, London- 
New York— Toronto, 1956, p. 18. 

2lbid., p. 23. 
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only defence against the bourgeois dictatorship." 1 

Lenin explained that the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
that is, the political power of the exploited class, differs 
essentially from the dictatorship of feudal lords, aristocrats, 
landowners and capitalists, that is, the exploiter classes. 
The dictatorship of the bourgeoisie is suppression of the 
working majority of a nation, while the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is suppression of the resistance put up by the 
insignificant minority— a handful of exploiters. Therefore 
the dictatorship of the working class is provision of the 
widest (in a class society) democracy for the vast majority 
of the people. J 1 

"Soviet power in Russia, the Rate-System in Germany, the 
Shop Stewards Committees in Britain and similar Soviet insti- 
tutions in other countries, all this implies and presents to 
the toiling classes, i.e., the vast majority of the population, 
greater practical opportunities for enjoying democratic rights 
and liberties than ever existed before^ even approximately, 
in the best and the most democratic bourgeois republics." 2 

Lenin maintained that the Soviets were not the only pos- 
sible form of the power of the working class and its allies. 
In conditions different from those in Russia, he said, it 
was possible that various forms of proletarian dictatorship, 
and, correspondingly, of democracy, could be established.' 
In saying so, he referred to the Paris Commune. 

The main propositions of Lenin's "Theses and Report" and 
of the other documents adopted at the First Congress are well 
applicable today as well. One of them, for instance, is the 
thesis that the essence of bourgeois democracy, however 
broad, is always the same, for it is always used for suppres- 
sing the working class and other categories of wage workers 
by a few exploiters. Lenin showed the absurdity of the re- 
formist concepts of "pure democracy" and the "supraclass" 
character of the bourgeois-democratic scate in the conditions 
when the main levers of real power are in the hands of big 
monopoly capital. It is appropriate to recall in this context the 
many years' rule of Swedish Social Democrats, as a result of 
which, as they themselves admit, Swedish state-monopotv capi- 
talism has grown even more powerful. 

Another thesis says that one must be able clearly to dis- 
criminate between "bourgeois democracy" as an instrument 
of class dictatorship and general democratic rights and lib- 
erties gamed by the working people in a stubborn class strug- 
gle in a bourgeois republic. The democratic rights and lib- 



imS' 1 ^"'^ R .y ess of the CMnmunist Internationa], March 2-6, 

1919". Collected Works, Vol, 28, p. 463. 

aibid., P . 465. 
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erties are a general democratic gain and a major initial 
staging-ground in the fight for democracy as part of the 
struggle for socialism. Therefore the efforts to increase and 
consolidate the general democratic gains are a major miles- 
tone on the path towards socialism. 

Both these theses are most helpful today for a correct 
critical assessment of, for instance, various concepts reject- 
ing the dictatorship of the proletariat and laying emphasis 
not on the struggle for the power of the working class and 
its allies, but on political pluralism, on the legality of bour- 
geois opposition and on the principle of "rotation" of left- 
and right- wing parties in power. 

For this reason the resolution on Lenin's "Report" passed 
at the First Congress of the Communist. International is just as 
topical today, for it said the communist parties should explain 
to the working c lass and the working people in general the 
character of and need for new proletarian democracy which 
should r eplace bourgeois democracy. 

On the whole, the experience gained during that period in 
the history of the Communist International tells us that to 
fully restore the revolutionary principles of the movement, es- 
pecially on the international scale, an ideological struggle 
must be waged above all against right-wing opport unism. This 
struggle requires an organisational unity of the communist 
parties, and an expansion of their social base, and their ever 
stronger ties with the popular masses. 

2. Organisational Consolidation of the Communist 
International. The Struggle Against Right- and 
Left-Wing Opportunism 

After the First Congress of the Communist International 
there began a rapid rise and growth of communist parties. 
That process was hard, and the young parties came up against 
numerous obstacles on their path. They were confronted 
with at least two groups of difficulties. On the one hand, 
the communist parties had to wage struggle against experi- 
enced reformist parties, which were then supported by the 
majority of the West European working class. On the other 
hand, the going over from the phase of recruiting new 
members from among advanced workers and intellectuals to 
winning over broad masses of working people was greatly 
impeded by "left 1 ' -opportunist mistakes. 

In 1920, the Second Comintern Congress adopted a series 
of measures to organisationally strengthen the Communist In- 
ternational. As a result, il became a revolutionary organisa- 
tion of the new type. Those measures were, especially at the 
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beginning, aimed at consolidating victory over social-reform- 
ism, preventing the infiltration of right-wing opportunist 
and centrist elements in the Comintern and guarding it 
against the influence of reformist ideology. 

The Second Congress approved the Statute of the Com- 
munist International, announcing its goals and laying down 
its set-up and organisational principles. The Comintern 
operated on the principle of democratic centralism, represent- 
ing "a single universal Communist party, of which the parties 
operating in every country form individual sections", with the 
Profintern (Red international of Labour Unions), the Young 
Communist International and some other international organ- 
isations affiliated to it. 

The Comintern's supreme body was its annual World Con- 
gress, which determined the programme of the International, 
decided the more important questions of programme and 
tactics, fixed the number of deciding votes, and elected the 
Executive Committee (ECCI). The latter guided all of the 
Comintern's activities in the intervals between World Con- 
gresses, published The Communist International, journal, 
drew up appeals and directives for the Comintern's sections 
and, when necessary, set up its own executive bureaux in in- 
dividual groups of countries. 

The Statute envisaged also the right of the member -organi- 
sations to decide practical political matters independently, 
with due account of the general guidelines. Lenin, who be- 
came, in fact, the commonly recognised leader of the Third 
International, stressed that the communist movement, needed 
"new and different parties..., parties that will be in con- 
stant and real contact with the masses and will be able to lead 
those masses". 1 

Therefore he demanded from the outset that local condi- 
tions be taken duly into account, national specifics respected, 
the commanding style of leadership discarded, and collective 
decision-making taken. 

At the same time, in the initial years stricter centralisa- 
tion was absolutely necessary to compensate for definite weak- 
nesses of the nascent communist parties, help them grow in- 
dependent and guard them against the subversive and cor- 
rupting influence of opportunism. 

This practice of quick and clear delimitation with the 
reformists in the conditions of revolutionary upswing is of 
great value for identical or similar situations that, can arise 
today. Such profound delimitation, which, according to Lenin, 
can be the only condition for a future unification, or at 



'V.I. Lenin, "The Second Congress of the Communist International", Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 31 , p. 236. 
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least for effective joint actions, required a whole series of 
ideological, organisational and political measures to be taken. 
Most important among them was the adoption by the Second 
Comintern Congress of the document known as "21 Condi- 
tions of Admission to the Communist International". It was in 
fact an epitome of all ideological, tactical and organisational 
principles of a new-type party. The most important of them 
were: complete rupture with reformism and "centrist" (Kauts- 
kyite) policies; recognition of proletarian dictatorship in pr in- 
ciple; party building on principles of democratic centralism; 
regular work in the countryside, in the army, in reformist 
trade unions, and in bourgeois parliaments; internationalist 
support of each socialist republic; obligation of each party 
to comply with the decisions taken at Comintern congresses 
and plenary meetings and by its leading bodies. 

The latter and some other conditions closely associated 
with the prevailing situation were of special significance 
only at. the time. Their aim was to guard the Comintern 
against opportunist groups and tendencies which could weak- 
en it. Later on, some of the conditions were eased or other- 
wise modified to suit the changed conditions of the struggle 
and the functioning of the Comintern. 

Most valuable today is the experience of the Comintern's 
struggle against "left-wing" opportunist menace. An out- 
standing role in this struggle was played by Lenin, who aptly 
identified the menace as "'left-wing' communism — an infan- 
tile disorder". That disorder was growing progressively worse 
in the initial post-revolutionary years. That is why the Second 
Congress stressed the importance and urgency of overcoming 
the "left-wing" opportunist distortions and the sectarian 
narrow attitude of the "left" Communists to organise the 
struggle to win over the masses, and allies. Without that 
one could not expect successfully to combat social-reformism, 
the main obstacle in the way of the revolutionary movement. 

At the time it was more than just combating the infantile 
disorder of "left-wing" Communists — the alignment of class 
forces and the general social and polrtical conditions were 
beginning to charrge in the capitalist countries. In those coun- 
tries the decline in the revolutionary movement, the spread of 
state-monopoly tendencies, and the strengthening of positions 
of reactionary forces gave rise to complex processes. 

In those conditions social-reformism was degenerating into 
conciliation with the new ruling bourgeois quarters who, for 
(heir part, were compelled to take a liberal, bourgeois-reform- 
ist course. At times, when the situation grew tense, right-wing 
and liberal Social Democrats joined hands to oppose revolu- 
tionary actions by the woi king class. 

However, Lenin managed to discern these tendencies at the 
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very outset and saw that the split in the working class was 
far deeper, which was dangerous in that it strengthened the 
positions of the liberal and bourgeois-reformist wing of the 
capitalist class, and the positions of social-reformists. Some 
leaders of communist parties and individual groups of Com- 
munists assumed sectarian attitudes, and so no tactics of 
winning over the masses and setting up effective alliances 
between the working class and other sections of the working 
people were elaborated, and the bourgeois-reformist Strate- 
gists of the ruling classes availed themselves of that. All 
this led Lenin to the conclusion that the concept of storming 
capitalism directly should be abandoned in favour of tactics 
of at taining partial goals and going through transition phases, 
in favour of the search after other "forms of the transition 
or the approach to the proletarian revolution". 1 

The Significance of Lenin's "Left-Wing" Communism — an Infantile 
Disorder 

Precisely at that period, when the intensive study of the 
changing conditions was under way and a new concept, of rev- 
olutionary struggle was searched after, Lenin wrote one of 
his most important works — "Left-Wing" Communism — an In- 
fantile Disorder (April-May 1920). In it he set forth the 
principles of the theory, strategy and tactics of the communist 
movement in general and in the new conditions in particular, 
principles that are of unfading importance. Precisely these 
problems were in focus at. the Second Comintern Congress, 
held in the summer of 1920. "Left-Wing" Communism — an 
Infantile Disorder had a historic role to play in the shaping 
of communist parties, properly equipping them with theore- 
tical knowledge. It was the first Marxist work which told 
the Communists in other countries about what was most sig- 
nificant in the political experience of the Russian Revolution, 
and helped them produce their own strategy and tactics. 

By so naming his book Lenin wanted to stress how impor- 
tant it was to fight against "Left doctrinairism", which at 
that time threatened to sweep the whole movement. Examin- 
ing a problem he criticised, above all, the ultra-left atti- 
tudes which were "in" at the time, and he did it convincingly, 
drawing on most typical facts. In this respect, the book is 
a scientific analysis and a summing up of the "left" opportu- 
nist concepts and actions, and the ways of combating them 
in the framework of a common strategy. Analysing the er- 
roneous ultra-left views and applying the method of "carrying 



'V-I. Lenin, '"Left-Wine' Communism — an Infantile Disorder". Collected 
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it to the point of absurdity" and "the rule of contraries", 
Lenin formulated a system of common basic laws, principles 
and practical recommendations for the revolutionary struggle 
for socialism irr the new epoch. 

Lenin's book by far exceeded the limits of the subject of 
"left-wing" communism, and the limits of that time. Today, 
it is a desk book of any revolutionary who thinks in creative 
and realistic terms, a guide in the strategy and tactics of 
struggle for a socialist revolution. 

As for "left-wing" communism proper, Lenin defined it as 
a variety of "left" opportunism, as a display of a doctrinaire 
attitude, dogmatism and sectarianism, as replacement of the 
revolutionary cause by slap-bang revolutionary verbiage be- 
hind which there is an inability to understand the laws govern- 
ing the struggle for socialism and the need to develop theory 
in keeping with changing conditions, 

Lenin showed in his book that leftist disregard for the task 
of winning the confidence of large sections of working people 
inevitably leads to isolation from the masses, to sectarianism 
and, consequently, to political adventurism. It. is impossible 
to ensure the victor y of the vanguard in a revolution, he said, 
"without the liquidation of Left doctrinairism, and without a 
full elimination of its errors". 1 This has been confirmed re- 
peatedly by the history of the Working-class movement. At the 
time, Lenin's struggle against the "Left" doctrinaires in the 
nascent communist movement and his style of work with them 
were particularly instructive in thai he managed to treat the 
"infantile disorder" by combining sharp criticism with friend- 
ly polemics. Lenin used the profound critical analysis of 
"Left" Communists' mistakes and a comradely discussion of 
problems to help the cadres mature ideologically at an 
earlier date, and elaborate a common platform. 

As regards redirecting the revolutionary movement and 
formulating a new concept of the strategic aspect, Lenin 
insisted that the masses which had fallen under the influence 
of bourgeois-democratic and reformist illusions should be 
won over. Agitation alone, he said, was not enough to stir a 
large part of the working people to accomplish a revolution. 
He wrote: "For that, the masses must have their own political 
experience. Such is the fundamental law of all great revolu- 
tions." 2 To enable the masses to gain that experience, the 
communist parties had to come up with slogans taking into 
account the real level of mass consciousness, political tra- 
ditions, and the specifics of social movements in a given 
country. Such slogans could be advanced only if the social 
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and political reality was approached in a scientific way. 

That is why Lenin demanded that politics be approached as 
a science and as an art, saying that the parties should train 
their own researchers and theorists. To approach revolution- 
ary policy as a science is to elaborate the strategy and 
tactics of parties on scientific principles, the principles of 
scientific socialism, the theory of socialist revolution; this 
implies a strict account of a whole range of factors, objective 
and subjective, internal and external. To approach revolution- 
ary policy as ail art is to develop a political intuition which 
would enable one to take into account such important factors 
as the real alignment of class forces at a given moment, and 
petty-bourgeois, opportunist sentiments. Besides, this implies 
the ability to manoeuvre, to make a compromise, and even to 
retreat in an organised way. The art of political leadership 
is the ability to master ''all forms or aspects of social activity 
without exception", 1 and to use all forms of struggle; it is pre- 
paredness "tor the most rapid and brusque replenishment of 
one form by another". 2 

Lenin saw the main problem in correctly applying the main 
revolutionary principles to the conditions in a given coun- 
try at a given time, that is, to the historical, economic and 
c ultural-ethnic specifics which the Communists "must be able 
to discover, study, and predict". 3 Lenin stressed that the com- 
mon international tactics demand such an application of the 
fundamental principles to national conditions that would cor- 
rectly modify these principles in certain particulars." 1 There- 
fore special forms of transition and approach of the masses to 
the revolution should be sought in each country. 

Lenin paid great significance to a scientific approach to 
elaborating the strategy and tactics of the communist move- 
ment and urged Communists thoroughly to analyse the objec- 
tive and subjective conditions and factors, the alignment of 
class and political forces and the real possibilities and ten- 
dencies of development in their countries. A revolutionary 
determination of the vanguard was not enough, he warned. 
Proceeding from Marx' idea that revolution is the movement 
of the masses themselves, and analysing the experience of 
the revolutions in Russia and in Europe, he formulated the 
main law of the socialist revolution: "for a revolution to 
take place it is riot enough for the exploited and oppressed 
masses to realise the impossibility of living in the old way, 
and demand changes; for a revolution to take place it is es- 
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sential that the exploiters should not be able to live and 
rule in the old way. It is only when the 'lower classes' do not 
want to live in the old way and the 'upper classes' cannot 
carry on in the old way that the revolution can triumph. 
This truth can be expressed in other words: revolution is im- 
possible without a nation-wide crisis (affecting both the ex- 
ploited and the exploiters)." 1 

In this context the following important idea of Lenin's 
is topical today: objective factors and spontaneous protest 
by the working people are not enough for the victory of a 
revolution — there must be also subjective factors, like pre- 
paredness of the advanced class for long and stubborn strug- 
gle, and ability of the vanguard to lead this struggle; and 
bold and resolute revolutionary actions should enjoy popular 
support. 

Lenin stressed the important problem of the proletar iat's 
allies. He said that Communists should learn to use the 
slightest contradiction among their enemies in order to win 
over a mass ally to their side, "even though this ally is tempo- 
rary, vacillating, unstable, unreliable and conditional. Those 
who do not understand this reveal a failure to understand 
even the smallest grain of Marxism, of modern scientific 
socialism in generaL" 

Lenin formulated the principles of the Communists' w r ork 
among the masses, principles winch have become classical 
today: 

— to work among the masses wherever they are; 

— not to advance slogans in which no account is taken of 
the level of mass consciousness, historical and political tradi- 
tions, national sentiments and customs; 

— to teach the masses by their own experience; 

—to learn the art of compromise and agr eement for uniting 
all forces under the banner of revolution, and boldly to enter 
into alliances with various parties of workers and small pro- 
prietors; 

— to learn to quickly find one's bearings in a fluid political 
situation, to change tactics, replace one form of struggle by 
another, and be able to use all methods of revolutionary work. 

Having defined the communist party as the highest form of 
proletarian class organisation, 3 Lenin stated categorically 
that it could effectively solve the problems confronting it 
only if it constantly maintained close ties with the masses. 
He insisted at the same time that a party should be self- 
critical and pointed out that ils attitude towards its own mis- 
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takes was the surest way of judging how earnest the party Was. 
J nis moreover was a powerful means of educating the 
working class and the broad masses in general.' 

So in that period, which saw the beginning of a decline of 
revolutionary activity, the consistent revolutionary Marxists 
muted round Lenin and sought to guard the revolutionary 
movement against the right-wing opportunist influence, to 
prevent the spread of ultra-left danger among the Commun- 
ists, and to win the masses over to the side of the revolu- 
tionary vanguard. The developments of that period tell us 
that precisely in the struggle against the tide of "left-wing" 
doctrmainsm was the Leninist concept of strategy and tactics 
being gradually improved. 

3. Triumph of the Leninist Principles of Strategy 
and Tactics 

The cardinal problems of communist strategy and tactics 
were discussed at the Second, Third and Fourth congresses of 
Comintern; at times they caused heated debates. Thus the 
foundation of the strategy and tactics of the communist move- 
ment in the new epoch were laid in Lenin's time, with his 
active participation, and owing to his personal contribution 
and to his uninterrupted contacts with outstanding leaders 
ol the communist, movement. 

The main tasks confronting the delegates of the Second 
Comintern Congress, held in July and August, 1920, were to 
assess the revolutionary prospects and determine how a revo- 
lution should be prepared for. 

In his draft report to the Congress, Lenin wrote: "not 
speeding up a revolution, but speeding up preparations for 
a revolution^. On the one hand, that was a confirmation of 
the main strategic course towards a systematic and all-round 
preparation of the proletariat for a future revolution; and 
on the other hand, it was a call always to remember the basic 
proposition that the subject of revolution is the proletarian 
masses themselves, that the socialist revolution, just as 
the building of socialism, is the object of the creative en- 
deavour of the working people, and that "the proletariat 
becomes revolutionary only insofar as it does not restrict 
itself to the narrow framework of craft interests, only when 
in all matters and spheres of public life, it acts as the 
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leader of all the toiling and exploited masses". 1 

Hence Lenin's call, which became the motto of that Con- 
gress, was: "Deeper into the masses!", "In closer contact with 
the masses!" 2 In those slogans Lenin saw a sure means of 
real (not illusory) acceleration of a revolution led by the 
proletariat. 

Besides, it was necessary to uphold in the Comintern the 
idea of the active, guiding and organising role of the party 
as the indispensable condition of exercising hegemony by the 
proletariat. The anarcho-syndicalists of Spain, France, Ger- 
many and some other countries denied the leading role of the 
communist party during preparations for a revolution, be- 
cause, they alleged, any political party was a vestige of the 
bourgeois system and spontaneous action by the masses was 
a sine qua non of a revolution. To back up their assertion they 
referred to the bourgeois degeneration of right-wing social- 
democracy. 

At the same time, the delegates of the centrist parties 
at. the Congress insisted that the Comintern should admit to 
its membership parties representing various social trends, 
on the basis of a broad ideological platform. They recom- 
mended that a common political position be elaborated 
through reaching agreement among all those trends. 

The Second Congress rejected those opportunist ideas, 
which could only weaken the Comintern and turn it. into a 
debating club. The young communist parlies responded to 
the call to go "deeper into the masses" and establish closer 
contacts with them. But in practice they came up against 
great obstacles erected in a number of countries by "left- 
wing" Communists who did not wish to give up their posi- 
tions. This is evidenced, for instance, by the experience of the 
United Communist Party of Germany (UCPG). It sent an 
Open Letter of its Central Committee to all workers' organisa- 
tions on January 7, 1921, to their parties and trade unions, 
including the reformist ones, proposing joint actions against 
big business and the capitalist state so as to achieve im- 
mediate goals. The dictatorship of the proletariat was no 
longer advanced as a preliminary condition for agreement 
on joint actions in order to achieve a wider unification of 
forces. No agreement was reached, however, because the re- 
formist Social-Democratic. Party of Germany (SDPG) did not 
believe in the sincerity of the UCPG Central Committee, and 
the ultra-left. Communist Labour Party of Germany (CLPG) 
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regarded the new tactics as a slide down to right-wing op- 
portunist positions. Besides, the UCPG itself was not 
unanimous on the issue. 

In those conditions the ultra-left described the joint- 
action tactics proposed in the Open Letter as opportunism 
and on their insistence the most consistent advocates of 
these tactics (Clara Zetkin and others) had to leave the 
Central Committee. 

The new leadership challenged the Open Letter with a 
whole "theory of offensive". But in the country as a whole the 
working class was not ready to fight for power, and it refused 
to support not. only the slogan of toppling the government, 
but even the Communists' call for a general strike. Such 
ultra-left adventurism ensured the success of the police 
action to provoke a premature armed action by the workers so 
as to disarm them, weaken their organisations and deepen 
the divisions among them. The provocative action led to a 
heavy defeat of the workers of middle Germany: about four 
thousand activists were imprisoned or sentenced to different 
terms of hard labour. 

Lenin was very much concerned over the outbreak of "left- 
wing" communism. He gave full support to the Open Letter 
and put it straight that the UCPG with its "theory of of- 
fensive" had yielded to a provocation, that. it. could not wirr 
unless it won popular support. Preparing for the Third Com- 
intern Congress and critically reviewing the initial draft thesis 
on tactics, drawn up in the spirit of the "theory of offensive", 
Lenin made the following marginal notes as he formulated 
the main points of his answer to the ultra-left: "the winning 
of workers' majority": "directly for the 'Offener Brief (Open 
Letter)"; "in ail events to insist on winning the majority 
in the trade unions (against the ultra-left)". 1 

The Third Comintern Congress (June 22 — July 12, 1921) 
took these recommendations of Lenin's fully into account. 
Lenin spoke three times at the Congress, which, attended 
by delegates from 108 organisations in 52 countries, can 
well be called a world forum. Accordingly, in its documents 
the Congress formulated the chief task of the Communists 
in capitalist countries during a transition from the storm- 
ing to a siege: "to conduct, extend, widen and unite the 
present defensive fight of the proletariat and sharpen it 
towards the final political struggle in accordance with the 
course of evolution". It was stressed, at the same time, that 
in any event the communist party "must be the party of ac- 
tion", stand at. the head of the fighting masses, train the 
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masses to manoeuvre effectively, and equip them with new 
methods of struggle. 1 

During the debate on the draft Thesis on Tactics, an argu- 
ment erupted in the special commission of the Third Con- 
gress over whether it was necessary to wait until the majority 
of the proletariat would be won over for the revolution. In 
the opinion of Umberto Terracini (Italy), who spoke on behalf 
of ultra-left delegates, the principle of necessarily winning 
over the majority was good for reformists and therefore it 
"could not be put into a Thesis presented to the Communist 
International". Replying to him, Lenin pointed out the ex- 
treme danger for the Comintern of the calls to give up the 
idea of winning the majority and to renounce the tactics pro- 
posed in the Open Letter, which offered, in his opinion, an 
"example" to follow. According to Lenin, those calls were 
most dangerous for Europe where nearly all the wor kers were 
organised" and where it was impossible to win unless the 
majority was won over. 3 

The Thesis formulated a number of the initial principles 
of the policy of a united workers' front. The Thesis raised 
the question of allies, in particular the need for alliance 
with the middle strata, even when these strata were not free 
from petty-bourgeois illusions. The congress delegates 
focused also on the Communists' work in the trade unions, 
cooperatives, and in the women's and youth movements. 

Taking into account the experience of the struggle in 
the post-October 1917 period, Lenin advanced the idea that 
the world revolution was turning increasingly into a long- 
term worldwide process, in which the solidarity of the op- 
pressed peoples with the victorious socialist revolution was 
growing stronger . "The decay of capitalism, and the concen- 
tration of the revolutionary energy of the proletariat, its 
organisation into an aggressive, victorious power," the Thesis 
said, "will require a prolonged period of revolutionary strug- 
gle." 4 

Lenin believed that the documents adopted at the Third 
Congress marked the turning point in the development of the 
Comintern. In his opinion, they heralded the end of the initial 
period in its development on the way towards a revolutionary 
mass party. An important goal of the Congress was to end 
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with the illusions of "left Communists" who believed that the 
communist movement in 1921 had reached the crest of the 
second revolutionary wave, and that the victory of a world 
revolution depended solely on the will of the party. It was 
necessary to change radically the attitude to the masses and to 
rectify the leftist exaggeration of the danger of centrism 
because all that threatened to turn revolutionary Marxism 
into a caricature, and the struggle against, centrism into 
its opposite, that is, into saving it. 

Lenin described these main tasks of the Third Congress 
as ''a straightening out of the line of the Communist Inter- 
national". 1 The accomplishment of this task, which practically 
was tantamount, to implementing the slogan of "going into the 
masses", was expected to speed up the elaboration of the 
policy of the united workers' from. That was a substantial 
change in policy, directing the communist parties towards 
joint actions with the social-reformist parties to meet the 
immediate demands of the workers. The chief task then was 
to draw the workers in the struggle, so that the struggle 
itself would lead the workers to the conclusion that reform- 
ism was limited and it was necessary therefore to go over 
to a political struggle for power. At the same time, it was 
stressed thai the communist parties should remain indepen- 
dent. 

The problem of the united workers' front very soon (in the 
spring of 1922) acquired an international practical signifi- 
cance. An event took place which considerably enr iched the 
experience of the revolutionary working-class movement: on 
January 19, 1922, the Bureau of the Vienna International 
("Two-and-a-Half International") proposed to the Second 
and Third Internationals to convene a conference of all 
workers' parties, that is, a conference of the three Interna- 
nationals, in the spring of 1922 in Berlin. As its sponsors saw 
it, the idea was to try and achieve not organisational unifica- 
tion and not a unity of organisations, but merely joint actions, 
in the face of the formation of the "international of capital- 
ist imperialism" in Genoa and the beginning onslaught of the 
world bourgeoisie on the positions of the proletariat. 

The Executive Committee of the Communist International 
passed an appropriate resolution backed up by Lenin. At the 
Berlin Conference in April 1922, Clara Zerkin, who represent- 
ed the Comintern, read out a statement proposing thai a 
World Workers' Congress be held in the spirit of unity to con- 
sider questions like ways of rebuffing ihe bourgeois offen- 
sive; the struggle against reaction and militarism; assistance 
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in the economic rehabilitation of Soviet Russia; and the 
Versailles Peace. After heated debate and lengthy negotia- 
tions, which resulted in a compromise, the Berlin Conference 
approved a declaration saying that the question of convening 
a World Workers' Congress (not to be attended by the trade 
unions) was "in principle" agreed on. The organising com- 
mittee, or the Commission of Nine, set up for the purpose, 
included representatives of the three Executive Committees. 
It was decided that joint mass demonstrations would be held 
during the Genoa Conference under the slogans of struggle 
for peace and for satisfying daily demands. 

The positive results were obvious: a spontaneous bloc with 
the delegation of the Vienna International was formed; the 
attempts by the Second International representatives to iso- 
late the Comintern delegates were frustrated; and decisions 
to take joint practical mass actions were adopted. 

However, the right-wing Social Democrats soon began to 
do all they could to prevent the convocation of the Wor ld 
Workers' Congress and to undermine joint actions with com- 
munist parties in general. At the first sitting on May 23, 
1922, of the Commission of Nine the delegate of the Second 
International in fact rejected not only the idea of conven- 
ing the World Workers' Congress, but any joint actions with 
Communists, and demanded that the Cominter n concede to 
the obviously unacceptable conditions. The delegation of 
he Comintern Executive had no other way than to leave the 
Commission of Nine. 

That was the example of consistent pursuance by the Com- 
intern of the Leninist, course towards building a united 
workers' front on an international scale. Birt that time, it 
was the right-wing opportunist leaders again who caused 
the split. However, even after the reformists wrecked the 
conference of three Internationals, the Comintern and the 
communist parties continued to fight for a united workers' 
front. 

This line was reaffirmed and developed at the Fourth 
Congress of the Comintern (convened on November 5, 1922), 
the last congress in which Lenin took part. The main achieve- 
ment of that congress was that it elaborated the tactics 
of a workers' government as a political embodiment of a 
united workers' front in definite historical conditions, as 
a concrete political institution pursuing a major goal of a 
whole strategic phase — bringing together - the majority of 
workers, whatever their political conviction, for the strug- 
gle against capitalism. ' 

Lenin had formulated the slogan of a workers' govern- 
ment not by pure theoretical reasoning. The ver y logic of 
the united workers' front and joint actions by working-class 
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parries in accordance with the programme of struggle for 
partial, transitional demands were already leading some com- 
munist parties first to the idea of a political coalition, and 
then to the question of a coalition government, which could 
naturally be called a "workers' government". For instance, 
"socialist" Land governments of the SDPG-ISDPG, 1 elected in 
Thuringia, Saxony and Braunscrnveig in 1921, remained in 
power only thanks to the votes of the communist deputies. 

Having advanced the slogan of a workers' government, the 
Fourth Congress stressed in its "Theses on Tactics" that "the 
united front tactic will be decisive for a new epoch", 2 

From the outset the ultra-left elements tried to present 
the workers' government either as a "minor episode", or as 
something synonymous with proletarian dictatorship. The 
Congress was against, ignoring the independent function of 
a workers' government, and stressed that the formation of 
such a transitional government would help expose false 
workers' governments in which leaders of right-wing social- 
democracy actually coalesced with bourgeois pat ties. 

The Theses of the Fourth Congress say that Communists 
supported the workers' government or farmed it of their own 
accord "jointly with the non-Communist workers' patties and 
organisations". H Its goal was not to directly establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, but to lead the masses to 
it by giving priority to the programme of transitional, partial, 
every-day demands as a means of bringing all contingents of 
the working class into a united front. 

The slogan of a workers' government posed square the 
problem of allies of the proletariat, above all its alliance 
with the peasants. The Fourth Congress followed up the 
theses on the agrarian question issued by the Second Con- 
gress with its draft agrarian programme of action, in which 
it stated the demands designed to help win over the peasants 
onto the side of the revolutionary wwking-class movement. 

The question of an alliance with the peasants grew r in- 
creasingly urgent. The peasant movement was mounting in 
many countries, and various peasant parties grew r active 
and tried to pursue an independent line between the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat. In those conditions, already after 
the Fourth Congress, the Comintern greatly developed and 
specified the slogan of a workers' government and advanced 
a worker-peasant government formula. In a resolution 
adopted at the Enlarged Plenary Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern, held on June 12-23, 1923 in 
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Moscow, that formula assigned priority to national general 
democratic, tasks aimed at the elimination of the vestiges 
of feudalism and effecting agrarian reforms. It was supposed 
that all communist parties would draw up, on the basis of 
that, formula, their own programmes suiting national condi- 
tions. 

The need to enlarge the proletariat's alliances was dictated 
also by the threat of fascism looming up already at that time. 
But not all saw the danger, the social-reformists least, of 
all. Already the Fourth Congress defined fascism as a tool 
used by the big bourgeoisie for a forceful suppression of the 
proletarian revolutionary movement. In 1922, the Leninist 
Communists arrived at the important conclusion that fascism 
was "against the foundations of bourgeois democracy in 
general". This meant that, the anti-fascist front should be 
joined also by non-proletarians. The slogan of a worker- 
peasant government, was becoming a major element in the 
struggle against fascism. 

So, already in 1922-1923, the Comintern, carrying out 
Lenin's ideas and forecasts, devised a cleat-cut tactic of 
building a united front or all working people to defeat fas- 
cism. 

In that period the main contribution of the Comintern 
to the development of the strategy and tactics of the intei - 
national communist movement was that, it further improved 
the tactic of a united workers' front and substantiated the 
slogan of a wor ker-peasant government and a policy of broad 
class and general democratic alliances. 



4. Major Practical Results 

The Struggle for Peace and Proletarian Internationalism 
Reaches a .Veti' Level 

The Comintern laid the foundations of the present-day 
struggle of Communists for peace, against armed interven- 
tion and aggression, for peaceful coexistence and disarma- 
ment. It proved that imperialism is the chief source of 
war danger, showing that imperialist reaction has a stake 
in war, and tends to suppress the revolutionary movements 
by force. At the same time, the Comintern named the forces 
capable of foiling the war plans of imperialism and so pre- 
venting a new world war. It saw in the first state of workers 
and peasants a decisive factor of universal peace and backed 
up Lenin's idea of peaceful coexistence and disarmament as 
an ideal of socialism. 

The Comintern Platform adopted at its First Congress 
emphasised that only the working class could rule out war. 
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But that was the time when world reaction had launched the 
unprecedented armed intervention against the first country 
of Soviets. Soon after that it was getting ready for another 
world war, relying on nascent fascism. The Comintern 
worked hard to prevent a new war, to help the young Soviet 
Republic to survive and so to increase the chances of peace. 
One condition of admission to the Comintern said that a 
party should give unreserved support to the Soviet Republic 
and work to persuade the workers to refuse to transport 
military equipment and weapons meant to be used against it, 
to conduct propaganda, by legal or illegal means, among the 
troops sent to strangle workers' republics, etc. 

Of great significance is the Comintern's vast experience 
in organising and encouraging various forms of international- 
ist solidarity and mutual aid. In the historical conditions 
in which the Comintern emerged, all this was fairly obvious: 
active relations of solidarity were established, above all, with 
the Soviet Republic in which proletarian internationalism had 
become part and parcel of state policy, and with the ami- 
imperialist movement of the oppressed peoples. 

That immediately raised proletarian internationalism onto 
a new level, for it extremely expanded its social base and 
rendered its political means more effective. This accounts 
for the great present-day significance of what was done 
by the Comintern at the time, for its experience can help 
parties to formulate, especially at the beginning, the diverse 
goals, forms and methods of not only purely workers', but 
general democratic solidarity in the struggle, for instance, 
for peace, against the export of counter-revolution, in sup- 
port of Soviet republics and, last but not least, for libera- 
tion from colonial bondage. 

From the outset, young Soviet Russia deemed it necessary 
to give whatever support it could to all revolutionaries, in- 
cluding material aid, even though it itself was faced with 
ec o a om ic dif f icul ties. 

On the other hand, a broad international campaign was 
launched for solidarity with the starving population of the 
Volga Area in Russia, in response to the call issued by the 
Executive Committees of the Comintern and the Young Com- 
munist International on July 30, 1921. 

The organisation International Workers' Aid was set up in 
Berlin. Among its members were Henri Barbusse, Anatole 
France, Bernard Shaw, and Albert Einstein. Its national 
committees sprang up in more than thirty countries. All in 
all, goods and money to the tune of over 5 million dollars 
were donated to the fund raised for the starving population 
of Russia by 1923. 

Due to that aid the 1921 famine in the Volga Area was 
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conquered, and the positions of the enemies of Soviet Rus- 
sia, who had staked on the famine, were thus sapped. That, 
consequently, helped to safeguard peace and promote 
peaceful coexistence and ensured peaceful conditions for 
building a new life. Addressing the Third Comintern Cong- 
ress, Lenin said: "The whole international bourgeoisie is inca- 
pable of waging open war against us just now, because the 
whole working class, even though the majority is not yet 
communist, is sufficiently class-conscious to prevent inter- 
vention. The bourgeoisie is compelled to reckon with the 
temper of the masses." 1 

Besides, the International Red Aid was set up some time 
later, m 1922, following a decision of the Fourth Congress 
of the Comintern. Its purpose was to render material and 
juridical assistance to revolutionaries, political prisoners, 
peace champions, and fighters against fascism. 

Thus the content of international workers' solidarity, of 
proletarian internationalism was expanding in the new condi- 
tions, from the "Hands Off Russia" demand to general 
democratic slogans, including the slogan of struggle for peace, 
and in this way the stage was being set for a successful strug- 
gle for socialism. 

The experience gained by the Comintern in using prole- 
tarian and general democratic solidarity for preventing the 
international bourgeoisie from exporting counter-revolution 
and launching an open war against the country of the victori- 
ous proletariat was enlarged at the Seventh Comintern Con- 
gress, and today has become a global system of diverse mea- 
sures and means used by the world revolutionary forces to 
prevent another world war. 

Precisely the consistent struggle for peace carried on by 
the young Soviet state backed up by the international prole- 
tariat, compelled the imperialist powers to invite represen- 
tatives of Soviet Russia to take part in the Genoa Conference. 
The Soviet delegates were sent to Genoa to achieve stable 
peace and a universal arms reduction. In connection with 
these goals of the Soviet delegates, Clara Zetkrn, speaking 
on behalf of the First Enlarged Plenary Meeting of the Com- 
intern Executive, declared: "The struggle against the war 
danger and war itself, the struggle to which we should lead 
the working masses, is a substantial, important part of the 
struggle against capitalism and a resolute step towards the 
wo r 1 d re v olu t ion . " 2 
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The enthusiastic support for Soviet proposals by all com- 
munist parties, on the one hand, and the benefit, of purely 
business relations with the state of proletarian dictatorship, 
on the other, compelled the imperialists to admit that peace- 
ful coexistence with the Soviet Republic was inevitable. 

That was the first sign of the triumph of the principles 
which underlie the present-day policies of the communist 
movement in the struggle for peace, and due to which the im- 
perialists have been unable to launch a world war for over 
forty years now. 

The Alliance of the Workers' Movement with the 
Anti-Colonialist Fighters 

Yet another most important area of the Comintern's activ- 
ities in its Leninist, period was its work on problems related 
to the anti-imperialist front and the non-capitalist path of 
development. 

The Comintern proved to be a powerful means of merging 
the efforts of the revolutionary proletariat in advanced cap- 
italist countr ies with the liberation struggle waged by the colo- 
nial peoples. This union acquired an effective ideological 
basis arrd fast-developing political and organisational forms. 
From then on the national liberation movements could count 
on a more systematic and effective international solidarity 
of the inter national working class, the communist movement, 
and the world's first state of proletarian dictatorship. 

Applying Marxism to the new conditions in a creative way, 
Lenin and the Third International made use of two major- 
propositions of the founders of Marxism concerning colonial 
countries — the possibility in principle to by-pass the capi- 
talist phase of development, and the need for an alliance of 
the oppressed nations with the country wher e the socialist rev- 
olution has won out and with the working-class movement in 
capitalist states. Lenin and the Comintern specified these 
general propositions in the new conditions, worked out anew 
a number of questions pertaining to the anti-colonialist and 
anti-imperialist struggle of the oppressed nations and fused 
them with the national liberation movement operating in 
Lastern countries. The collective experience in solving these 
questions, especially at the Second and Fourth congresses 
of the Comintern, is of great interest. 

The most important phase of this work w r as Lenin's drawing 
up the preliminary draft theses on the national and colonial 
questions so that they could be put on the agenda in a most 
principled way. The chief internationalist duty of Communists 
in the capitalist, particularly the colonial, countries, the theses 
said, was to give all possible assistance to the revolutionary 
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movements in the oppressed and dependent countries. In the 
most backward countries they were recommended to help also 
"the bourgeois-democratic liberation movement". 1 Entering 
into a tempor ary alliance with "bourgeois democracy in the 
colonial and backward countries", the Communists, naturally, 
should not. merge with it, but should "under all circumstances 
uphold the independence of the proletarian movement even 
if it is in its most embryonic form". The theses, at the same 
time, stressed the "need for a determined struggle against 
attempts to give a communist colouring to bourgeois- 
democratic liberation trends in the backward coun- 
tries". 2 

These propositions are doubtless topical today. More often 
than not, the problems of attitude to the national bourgeoisie 
in a national democratic revolution and of relations between 
revolutionary democrats and Communists are a source of con- 
siderable difficulties today. 

Therefore the Leninist methods of solving these problems 
and tire experience of the Comintern are of immense signifi- 
cance in our day and age. 

Lenin's polemics with Manabendra Nat Roy, an Indian del- 
egate, during the discussion of the theses for the Second 
Congress are very instructive today. Roy objected to the thesis 
on aid by all communist parties to the bourgeois-democratic 
(national-revolutionary) liberation movement in Eastern coun- 
tries. He suggested that the main thesis should declare that 
the destiny of world communism depended on the triumph of 
communism in the East. Therefore he insisted on concentrat- 
ing on stirring a revolutionary movement in the colonial and 
dependent countries, on giving aid only to Communists in 
"organising the broad masses to the struggle for their class 
interests".' 

Lenin patiently explained to Roy that his view was wrong. 
Finally he managed to convince him on all the main items at 
issue. The supplementary theses proposed by Roy, and also 
adopted by the Congress, no longer contained the idea of an 
"Asian road" of the development of the world revolution, but 
correctly emphasised the need to merge the efforts of both 
revolutionary streams, the need for Communists to cooperate 
with bourgeois nationalist r evolutionary elements. 



IV.I. Lenin, "Preliminary Draft Theses on die National and the Colonial 
Questions", Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 149. 
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"bourgeois-democratic" were replaced with "national-revolutionary" during 
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Such discussions in the Comintern gave Lenin the idea of a 
united anti-imperialist front. Thai idea became the central 
slogan of the liberation struggle in the colonial East at the 
Fourth Comintern Congress (1922). That slogan was yet to be 
specified and to acquire real content, first during the Seventh 
Comintern Congress in the conditions of struggle against fas- 
cism and war, and then in the 1950s and 1960s, so as to devel- 
op into the effective an ti -imperialist alliance involving the 
patriotic bourgeoisie for attaining the goals of the national 
liberation phase and opening up prospects for national-demo- 
cratic development. 

As the definition of the motive forces of an anti-imperi- 
alist, national liberation revolution was thus specified, the 
next step was to specify the way of colonial countries to so- 
cialism and the possible transition stages on that way. 

Marx and Engeis, when speaking of the possibility in prin- 
ciple for backward nations to by-pass, or shorten, or inter- 
rupt capitalist development (using certain anti-capitalist 
potential of the patriarchal peasantry and its collectivist ten- 
dencies, and relying on the aid of the victorious socialist 
revolution), could nor. go farther', of course, than a hypothesis. 
They did riot think it possible, at that time, to predict any 
stages or length of corresponding processes, preferring to 
learn from history and not to impose a priori models. They 
wrote that it was not known what stages of development back- 
ward nations would go through until they reached social- 
ism. 

Lenin approached these ideas of the classics of Marxism 
with tact and care and applied them creatively to the new- 
conditions. At the Second Comintern Congress the first steps 
were made on Lenin's initiative to substantiate theoretically 
the proposition that "with the aid of the proletariat of the 
advanced countries, backward countries can go over to the 
Soviet system and, through certain stages of development, 
to communism, without having to pass through the capitalist 
stage". 

The example of the Central Asian peoples that were decol- 
onised as a result of the October Revolution with the direct 
support and disinterested aid of Russia's proletariat, and 
to a large extent the example of Mongolia gave Lenin enough 
grounds to forecast with certainty, at least in one definite 
case, the stage of the struggle and its form: " Victorious 
national uprisings in these countries may open the way for 
their direct development towards Socialism and their avoiding 
the stage of capitalism, provided real, powerful assistance 
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is rendered to them by the countries in which the proletarian 
dictatorship is established." 1 

In other cases special approaches and intermediate stages 
had to be determined, considering that in colonies the peas- 
ants made up the bulk of the population. But here, too, Le- 
nin set the task of properly applying "the general theory 
and practice of communism". 2 In other words, he demanded 
that, the necessary stages must not be jumped over, and 
that, one should not. rely on the vanguard alone, but work to 
win real support among the masses, unswervingly encourag- 
ing revolutionary activity, independent and organised ac- 
tion of the toiling masses, "regardless of the level they 
have reached. 1 ' 3 

Lenin could predict already then a concrete form of power 
during the transition stage — the Soviets which "will not be 
workers' Soviets, but peasants' Soviets, or Soviets of work- 
ing people." 4 

But he did not in the least insist on the immediate forma- 
tion of communist parties in the countries where t he proletar- 
iat had not yet taken shape. Instructive in this sense is a 
piece of advice given by Lenin to those in the Mongolian 
People's Revolutionary Party who were going to rename their 
party Communist in 1921: "The revolutionaries will have to 
put in a good deal of work in developing state, economic and 
cultural activities before the herdsman elements become a 
proletarian tnass, which may eventually help to 'transform' 
the People's Revolutionary Party into a Communist Party. A 
mere change of signboards is harmful and dangerous." 5 

The subsequent developments bore out the conclusion 
made by Lenin and the Comintern that separate actions by the 
oppressed nations would inevitably become part of one na- 
tional liberation and revolutionary stream, directed in the 
long run against imperialism; and that for this reason national 
liberation movements would have an ever greater role to play 
in the revolutionary process. All this has come true in our 
time, when the colonial system has fallen to pieces and the 
role played by the newly-free countries in world politics has 
greatly increased and keeps growing. 

Yet another conclusion which is of significance today is that 
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in the epoch of transition from capitalism to socialism the 
social content of the national liberation movements and 
revolutions will be growing ever deeper. Today we see that 
this process has already resulted in the emergence of more 
than a dozen socialist-oriented countries, and has strengthen- 
ed the militant alliance of Communists and revolutionary 
democrats, the latter gravitating towards Marxism-Leninism, 
to principles of scientific socialism. 

* * * 



Such were the first practical results of the fusion of rev- 
olutionary Marxism, enriched in the new epoch by Lenin's 
creative elaboration of strategy and tactics, with the working- 
class, general democratic and national liberation movements 
in the initial period of the Comintern's activities. The fusion 
did not come about, automatically, and it is not a fleeting 
phenomenon. It was a complex creative process developing by 
stages and effected through the collective thinking and effort's 
of all parties, of the entire movement. However, the most 
difficult initial period when the theoretical foundations of 
new strategy and tactics were being laid, is associated above 
all with the name of great Lenin, with his truly gigantic pre- 
paratory work to scientifically substantiate the need for setting 
up a new, revolutionary International, with his profound ana- 
lytical activity during the October Revolution and the first 
abort ive revolutions in the new epoch in the West. 

The role played by Lenin in that preparatory period was 
so enormous that it is quite easy for bourgeois and social- 
reformist propaganda to distort the actual state of affairs 
by alleging that the October Revolution, the Comintern and 
the new strategy and tactics were the product of Lenin's 
subjective will and the result of the Bolsheviks' narrow, ego- 
istic political interests. Lenin's role and his personal con- 
tribution in that process were great, indeed. But Lenin was 
neither a subjectivist, nor a voluntarist or an adventurist, 
as is alleged by his political adversaries. All his thinking 
and scientific analysis were most closely linked with revolu- 
tionary practice, with the sentiments and actions of the pop- 
ular masses. As he developed new strategic and tactical prin- 
ciples in the new historical epoch and sought effectively to 
combine revolutionary Marxism, which he had enriched, with 
the real working-class and liberation movement, Lenin pro- 
ceeded not only from his own theoretical conclusions, but also 
from the practical experience of the class struggle during 
World War 1 3 the October Revolution and the post-October 
revolutionary developments. At a time, when the situation 
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and the alignment of class forces were changing, Lenin did 
not rely solely on his great intuition of a revolutionary. 
He checked his conclusions, referring to the lessons of history, 
the collective thought of the parties, and the experience of 
the masses. But the main thing is that the setting up of the 
Comintern met the vital national interests of the working 
people in all countries. 

In the Comintern's first years, Lenin displayed his genius, 
in particular, at the turn of 1921 when he clearly saw that it 
was necessary to give up the idea of taking power by storm 
in favour of a siege tactic and to replace one tactical and 
strategic formula by another. At that time he demonstrated 
an exemplary style of leadership which involved democratic 
discussing of hard problems and decision-making. He dis- 
played, on the one hand, inflexible loyalty to principles and, 
on the other - , capability for tactical flexibility in changing con- 
ditions, relying at that time not on armed struggle as before, 
but on winning partial goals gradually, stage by stage, using 
the assistance of temporary allies and never losing sight 
of the ultimate goal. He thus demonstrated the immutability 
of the chief principle of revolutionary Marxism, which says 
that a socialist revolution is the product of creative activ- 
ities of the popular masses themselves. It is most certain 
that without Lenin it would have taken the Comintern much 
more time to find correct solutions, and this could play into 
the hands of its class enemies. Such a threat confronted it 
to a small extent in the first years after Lenin's death. To 
a small extent because Lenin had left after himself the main 
thing: the specified principles and the revolutionary methods 
of practically applying diem in the changed conditions of the 
new epoch. 

The practical results achieved by the Comintern during 
Lenin's lifetime were only the beginning. They were the 
fruit of the first efforts to fuse Marxism-Leninism with 
the working-class, democratic and national liberation move- 
ments. And the struggles which began at that time and 
passed through the crucible of the class battles in the 1930s 
and 1940s, have now taken the shape of powerful liberation 
movements and processes, and have brought about a cardinal 
change in the alignment of class forces in the world, leading 
to the emergence of a new type of statehood and civilisa- 
tion. All this has come true because the goal of the Comintern 
and Lenin — to build a powerful working-class movement 
as a vigorous nucleus of class struggle — was timely at- 
tained. 

Today, each communist patty has become a national force 
and no longer needs tutelage from a single international 
headquarters. To have a single organisation of communist 
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parties would be inexpedient now thai mature and experi- 
enced parties exist; for this would only reduce the effective- 
ness of the work of the fraternal parties in their own coun- 
tries. But today, too, there still is a need for effective and 
vigorous international solidarity of Communists in the fighi 
against the common adversary. 



Chapter Seven 



The Communist International in the 
Years of Stability and the Years of Crisis. 
Communists Vs. Fascism and War 



In the mid- 1920s the situation in the world began to 
change. Socialism in Russia gained ground and grew stronger. 
The Soviet Republic had repulsed the attacks of domestic 
and foreign counter-revolution and was now building a new 
society. At that time production was going up in the capital- 
ist world. The revolutionary wave, set off by October 1917, 
was subsiding, and the revolutionary process as a whole 
slowed down. 

All this compelled the working-class movement and the 
communist parties to change their policies in keeping with 
the new conditions. The tactics of direct onslaught on cap- 
italism ' were suspended. Thorough preparations of the 
parties and the working class for new battles lay ahead. 
Revolutionary work had to be conducted by new methods, 
considering the changed conditions of life and public senti- 
ments. And the Third International oriented the communist 
parties just on that. 

The Communist Movement in the Conditions of a Temporary 
and Partial Stabilisation of Capitalism 

The Fifth Congress of the Comintern (June-July 1924) con- 
sidered the question of the tactics of communist parties in the 
situation when socialist society was being built successfully 
in the USSR and there was a partial stabilisation of capital- 
ism in the West- The Congress set the task of mastering the 
ideological, organisational and tactical principles of Bolshev- 
ism by communist parties. The slogan of Bolshevisation was 
later interpreted by bourgeois ideologists and right-wing op- 
portunist elements on many occasions as subjugation of com- 
munist parties by Moscow, alleging that an abstract scheme 
of activities was being imposed on them, again by Moscow. In 
reality, however, the goal was altogether different: to make 
the communist parties militant class organisations operating 
on the principles worked out by Marx and Engels and devel- 
oped in every way by Lenin. 

In the documents adopted by the Fifth Congress the notion 
of Bolshevisation was clearly defined. It meant, the docu- 
ments said, restructuring local organisations of a party, which 
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were to be set up at places of work; promotion of criticism 
and sel±-cnticism and correction of right-wine and "left- 
wing mistakes; and building a reliable system of party 
education and the ideological training of the party cadres ' 
This explains why bourgeois and opportunist ideologists 
were dissatisfied to know that the Bolshevisation slogan 
meant m fact the strengthening of the communist parties 
das S ,rUe revoIutlonar >' organisations of the workmg 

The Congress paid due attention also to the strategy and 
tactics of the struggle in the new conditions. It confirmed 
that the tactics of a united workers' front elaborated by 
Lenin and the slogan of struggle for the formation of a 
worker-peasant government were to be used in the new situa- 
tion as well. But, regrettably, at that time there prevailed 
an incorrect understanding of the united front policy, which 
was wrongly interpreted not as a platform for str uggle, but as 
a slogan ot agitation, a method of mobilising the masses And 
the idea of the struggle for the formation of a worker-pea- 
sant government was viewed not as a temporary slogan for a 
transition penod, but as a "nickname of the dic tatorship of 
the proletariat". That sectarian approach prevented the com- 
munist parties from growing into mass organisations and left 
the leadership of the struggle for the daily needs of (he 
n orkmg people to social-democratic parties and to other re- 
formist organisations. It hampered the undemanding by the 
popular masses of the interrelationship between immediate 
demands and the struggle to attain the ultimate goal. In 
other words the ultra-left approach objectively played into 
the hands ot the right-wing leaders of social democracy 
helping them to retain control of the trade unions and other 
mass organisations of working people and impeded the efforts 
to achieve joint actions by them. 

The departure from the Leninist understanding of the 
united front policy occurred largely because after Lenin's 
death Trotskyite and other ultra-left and right-wing oppor- 
tunist groupings in the Comintern grew more active. The 
Seventh Enlarged Plenary Meeting of the Comintern Execu- 
tive Committee (November-December 1926) denounced Trot- 
skyism and similar opposition groups, for thev did not believe 
that socialism could be ever built in the USSR, broke with 
Leninism completely and employed splitting tactics. The 
Ninth Plenary Meeting of the Executive Committee (Februarv 
3 928) acknowledged that the 15th Congress of the Commun- 
ist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) had been right when 
it expelled the Trol.skyites from the party and passed a deci- 
sion that rrotskyite opposition was incompatible with 
membership in the Communist International. 
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The Sixth Congress of the Comintern, held in August 1928, 
continued the analysis of the world situation, which was 
now marked bv successes of the USSR in building socialism, 
on the one hand, and the deepening crisis in the capitalist 
world on the other. The monopoly bourgeoisie feared the 
upsurge of the working-class movement in the capitalist coun- 
tries and the national liberation struggle in the colonial, 
semicolonial and dependent countries. The Congress spoke 
of ihe danger of the military ventures imperialism was pre- 
paring, and called for peace efforts, for action to defend the 
Soviet Union and support the peoples of the colonies and 
dependent countries fighting against the imperialist inter- 
ventionists. . , 

The Congress adopted the Programme and Statute ot the 
Communist International, thus enhancing the ideological and 
political level of the communist parties and making them 
stronger organisationally. However, the Programme was 
rather sketchy and influenced by sectarianism, since the 
strategic guidelines of the communist parties were based 
not on the analysis of the situation at the time, but on 
the overall social and economic characteristic ot a given 
type of countries. 

Lenin criticised such theoretical errors made m the past 
by Georgv Plekhanov, one of the founders of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party. He wrote: "First, he confus- 
ed the 'general character' of the revolution, its social and eco- 
nomic content, with the question of the motive forces ot 
the revolution. Marxists must not confuse these questions; 
they must not even directly deduce the answer to the second 
question from the answer to the first without a special con- 
crete analysis." 1 This Marxist-Leninist dictum was ignored 
in the Programme, and it offered a pattern of the alignment 
of the main class forces in each group of countries which 
was not based on the analysis of the real balance of forces 
in individual countries. Meanwhile, though the socio- 
economic content of revolution in the countries within one 
and the same group was relatively similar, the alignment ot 
class forces differed a great deal from country to country, 
and was changing as a country passed from one phase ot the 
revolutionary process to another. . . . 

So the Programme oriented the communist parties m ad- 
vanced capitalist countries on a struggle directly for social- 
ism, ignoring the general democratic slogans, though the 
actual situation demanded that the communist parties elab- 
orate and put forth precisely such slogans in order to win 
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over the broad masses of working people. The slogan of a 
worker-peasant government as a transitional slogan was pre- 
sented in the Programme as applicable only in agrarian coun- 
tries and colonics. 

The Congress paid much attention to problems of the na- 
tional liberation movement. It must be noted here that the 
partial stabilisation of capitalism at the time meant intensi- 
fied exploitation of colonies and semicolonies by imperial- 
ism. That inevitably stimulated a fresh upswing in the na- 
tional liberation movement. 

The effective solution of the national question in the USSR 
greatly invigorated the struggle of the oppressed nations for 
their rights, against imperialism. 

The early 1920s saw an upsurge in the movement of soli- 
darity with the struggle carried on by the peoples in the co- 
lonial countries. Thus, the Communists backed up the Moroc- 
can people who fought heroically against the French and 
Spanish colonialists in 1921-1926. The Soviet Union and 
the entire communist movement supported the courageous 
struggle of the Afghan people for independence, against Brit- 
ish colonialists. When the people of Nicaragua led by Au- 
gusto Cesar Sandino rose in arms against the North American 
invaders, the Soviet Union and the communist parties the 
world over and the World Anti-Imperialist League supported 
the just cause of the people of Nicaragua. The Sixth Comin- 
tern Congress adopted a special resolution calling for world- 
wide support to Sandino and his intrepid struggle againsi 
the US aggr essors. The Comintern backed tip the Indonesian 
patriots who, led by Communists, launched an armed struggle 
againsi the Dutch colonialists on Java in 1926 and on Sumatra 
in 1927. The international communist movement expressed 
solidarity with the Vietnamese Communists and other patriots 
who rose in 1930 to free their country from the French co- 
lonialists. 

The international communist movement unfailingly backed 
up the struggle waged by the peoples of India and South 
Africa against the British colonialists. The Chinese revo- 
lution enjoyed vigorous support from the Soviet people and 
Communists the world over. 

The Sixth Congress of the Comintern issued a thesis on 
a united anti-imperialist front {the idea of such a front 
had been substantiated in detail by Lenin at the Second 
Comintern Congress). The Sixth Congress warned the Com- 
munists in the colonial and semicolonial countries against 
the danger of skipping the national liberation phase, urging 
them to take due account of the degree of the movement's 
maturity and its specifics in each country. In the Theses 
on the Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies and Seml- 
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Colonies,' the Congiess pointed out that it was erroneous to 
regard the entire national bourgeoisie in the colonies as 
anti-nationat. It noted, though not clearly enough, its anti- 
imperialist potential, and said that national revolutionary 
petty-bourgeois parties were allies of the proletariat. At the 
same time, it set the task of forming truly proletarian parties 
in the colonial world. Cooperation between the Soviet Union, 
the working-class movement in the capitalist countries and 
the national liberation movement was decisive, the Theses 
said. 

They summed up the experience in the national liberation 
struggle gained after the Second Congress, but were not free 
from sectarian ideas. Both the Programme and Theses ex- 
tended to colonies and semicolonies the experience of a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into a socialist one, 
which was typical of countries with a medium level of capital- 
ist development. That led to underestimation of the specifics 
of the national liberation revolution as a special type of rev- 
olution, which was characteristic of colonies and semicolonies 
and was associated with the need to fight for political inde- 
pendence as a top-priority goal. The shifting of emphasis, 
from the national to the social aspect artificially narrowed 
down the front of the forces that had come out against 
foreign imperialism and its feudal and comprador allies. 

This approach, in which national specifics were ignored 
and the tasks of a revolution were deduced not from a con- 
crete alignment of forces in a given country bui directly 
from the maturity level of the basis, induced Communists 
to adopt sectarian attitudes in tactics and to misjudge the 
national bourgeoisie as a counter-revolutionary force. There- 
fore, instead of concentrating the main blow on imperialism, 
the Programme directed the parties against "national- 
reformism", that is, against bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
forces which had not yet exhausted their anti-imperialist po- 
tential. That obstructed the setting up of a broad anti-impe- 
rialist front and the efforts to enhance the role of the 
proletariat and its parties in it. 

Objectively, that sectarian approach to the proletariat's 
hegemony in the anti-imperialist, movement played into the 
hands of the national reformists, for it prevented the peas- 
ant masses from uniting around the working class and helped 
the bourgeois elements to split the national liberation move- 
ment and isolate the Communists. The negative effect of that 
approach was most obvious in China in the period between 
the defeat of the 1925-1927 revolution and the mid-1950s, 
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when the Chinese Communists, assisted by the Comintern, 
employed the tactics of a united anti-Japanese front. 

The Sixth Congress adopted a political platform calling 
upon the popular masses to join actively in the struggle 
against the war menace. The Congress noted that the Land of 
Soviets was the main target of the hostile policy pursued 
by all imperialist powers and warned about a possible clash 
between two groups of imperialist states in the struggle for 
world hegemony. As we all know, that forecast proved correct. 
One of the groups was headed by Hitler Germany and the 
other by the imperialists of Britain, France and the United 
States. 

The Comintern proposed a series of measures to safeguard 
peace. The struggle against the war danger was associated 
at the time with the struggle for overthrowing the capitalist 
system. This slogan caused great harm because it totally ig- 
nored the real conditions of struggle and the extent of objec- 
tive and subjective preparedness of the masses for a revolu- 
tion, The slogan was unable to bring nearer revolutionary 
change, but only hampered the struggle for peace and a 
broad anti-war front. 

The Comintern Devises Anti-Fascist Strategy 

The Sixth Congress did much to explain the relationship 
between the anti-war struggle and the struggle against fas- 
cism. The Communist International began to elaborate its 
anti-fascist policy right after the fascists came to power in a 
number of European countries. The danger of fascism and 
the need to take it into account when drawing up a political 
line was pointed out by Lenin after the fascist coup in Italy, 
in his speech at the Fourth Congress of the Comintern. The 
Third Enlarged Plenary Meeting of theECCI (June 1923) was 
addressed by Clara Zetkin who spoke of the struggle against 
fascism. Already then the plenary meeting insisted on com- 
bined actions by all anti-fascist forces in every area of acti- 
vity in a given country. It warned the Communists against 
regarding any reactionary regime as fascist. The plenary 
meeting stressed that the fascists were recruiting most of their 
supporters from among the middle sections of the population 
whose living standard had dropped, as well as the unem- 
ployed and declasse elements. It criticised the dogmatic and 
sectarian stand of the Bordiga group, which was at the helm 
in the Italian Communist Party and regarded not the fascists 
but the Socialist Party as enemy number one. 

The Sixth Congress denounced the oversimplified view of 
fascism according to which it was regarded as a historically 
inevitable stage in the development of capitalism and as a 
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political superstructure corresponding to the stage of mo- 
nopoly capitalism. That approach implied that the fascrst 
regime was a product of the economic basis, ignored the 
historical, social and political sources of fascism and so im- 
peded the efforts to mobilise the popular masses against the 
fascist danger and fascist dictatorship. 

The mounting fascist menace, the Congress said, had been 
caused by the desire of the more reactionary part of the 
monopoly bourgeoisie to damp down the class struggle and 
win mass support among the urban and rural petty bourgeoi- 
sie. The delegates exposed the class nature of fascism as a 
"terrorist dictatorship of big capital" which resorted to ter- 
ror and social demagoguery in domestic policy, its foreign 
policy being marked by extreme imperialist aggressiveness. 

The Congress countered the onslaught of fascism with a 
policy of united front. Unfortunately, the sectarian departure 
from' the Leninist understanding of this policy led in practice 
to its gradual replacement with the ultra-left "class against 
class" tactics. The original goal of these tactics was to win 
the workers over from the social-democratic parties, to make 
them give up class collaboration with the bourgeoisie and 
confront the united front of the bourgeoisie with working- 
class unity- It was wrongly supposed that all social-democracy 
had gone over entirely to reactionary positions (hence its 
characteristic as "social-fascism"). The advocates of these 
sectarian views confused the chief enemy, against whom the 
main blow had to be delivered, with the biggest danger in the 
working-class movement, and recommended that the main 
blow be levelled at the intermediate forces and saw the great- 
est, danger in left-wing Social Democrats. In this way they 
helped the right-wing social-democratic leaders, whether 
they wanted it or not, to sabotage united action against fas- 
cism, to poison the masses of social-democratic wor kers with 
anti-communism, and to split the proletariat. Political reaction 
did not fail to avail itself of that chance. 

The 1 1th Plenary Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International (March-April 1931) set before 
the Communists the task of fighting, by all means available, 
not only against fascist dictatorships, but also against the 
spreading of fascist influence on political activities, and 
against the fascist onslaught itself. True, the plenary meeting 
overestimated the extent and the rate of maturing of the 
revolutionary crisis and underestimated the complex align- 
ment of political forces in the world arena. 

It under-rated also the contradiction between bourgeois 
democracy and fascism. Thus the plenary meeting further 
promoted' the negative sectarian assessment of the political 
role of social-democracy, which was at the time labelled "so- 
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cial-fascism". That erroneous assessment was based on the 
fai t, (hat right-wing social-democratic leaders were involved 
in the terrorist acts against advanced workers, and failed to 
take into account th< mounting anti-fascist sentiments within 
social-democracy and the masses following it. 

However, the subsequent developments made some sections 
of the Comintern and its leading bodies realise that in a 
situation when fascism was gaining ground and the threat of 
war was growing, the ultra-left sectarian sentiments were 
the greatest danger to the working-class and national liber- 
ation movements. In the early 1930s, the sectarian group- 
ings, which called for direct "introduction of socialism", 
were defeated ideologically and organisationally in the com- 
munist parties of France, Germany, Spain, China, Chile and 
some other countries. The 12th Plenary Meeting of the ECCT 
(August-September 1932) made further steps to remove the 
obstacles in the way to a united anti-fascist front. 

The Plenary meeting stressed that, while working to build a 
united front, one must not demand that Social Democrats and 
reformist trade unions recognise, as a preliminary condition, 
the leading role of a communist party. It pointed out that 
partial demands should be fought lor. The plenary meeting 
helped nonetheless to mobilise the masses against fascism and 
war, although it failed to revise the erroneous assessments 
of the degree of maturity of the revolutionary situation and 
the role of social-democracy. 

After the Nazis seized power in Germany in January 1933, 
the communist parties in France, Germany and Poland issued 
a joint statement proposing to the social-democratic workers 
to forge a united front of proletarian struggle. When the 
Labour and Socialist International 1 announced, at last, that 
it was prepared to negotiate joint anti-fascist actions with 
the Comintern, the latter proposed in March 1933 a concrete 
platform of joint actions by workers* parties. Part of the So- 
cial Democrats were persuaded to take part, together with 
Communists and other democrats, in the European Anti- 
FascLst Congress, held in June 1933 in Paris. But the leader- 
ship of the Labour and Socialist International and of its 
constituent parties refused to conclude an agreement on 
joint actions with the leaderships of the communist parties. 

The 13th Plenary Meeting of the Comintern Executive, 
held in December 1933, defined fascism as "the open, terror- 



l The Labour and Socialist International (1023-1939) was an international 
association of social-democratic parties. In 1933 it prohibited its sections 
to conclude agreements with communist parties on joint actions against fas- 
cism and war, but later, yielding to popular pressure, it was compelled to 
allow them to decide that question independently, though refusing to accept 
the Comintern's proposals on combined anti-fasrtsr actions. 
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ist dictatorship of the most reactionary, most chauvinist and 
most imperialist elements of finance capital",' as the enemy 
of all democratic-minded people. However, it failed to over- 
come the sectarian view of social-democracy as the main so- 
cial buttress of the bourgeoisie, and this impeded the building 
of a united anti-fascist front. 

The Lessons of the Nazi Takeover in Germany in 1933 

The Soviet people led by the Leninist Pat ty built a social- 
ist society in the USSR in the mid-1930s and did away with 
the exploiter classes. The Soviet Union became economically 
independenl and developed an appropriate defence potential. 
The Soviet achievements in building socialism stimulated an 
upsurge in the national liberat ion movements in China, India, 
Morocco and other countries. 

Meanwhile, in the capitalist countries the more reaction- 
ary circles of finance capital sought a way out of the eco- 
nomic crisis that hit the capitalist world in 1929-1933 by 
getting ready for a new world war. So they staked on fascism 
and militarism. 

Germany, the most powerful country in Europe, was hit the 
hardest by the economic crisis. By that time it had not re- 
covered fully from the aftermath of the defeat and exhaustion 
of World War L As a result, the class struggle of the prole- 
tariat was mounting, and the Communist Patty, which pro- 
posed a revolutionary way out of the crisis, was gaining in- 
creasing prestige among the people. 

The biggest German and international monopolies set out 
to dismantle bourgeois democratic institutions and replace 
them with terrorist dictatorship. In January 1933, the finan- 
cial tycoons and leaders of the main bourgeois political 
parties and the military agreed on giving all power to the 
Nazi leader— Adolf Hitler. The leadership of the Social- 
Democratic Party rejected the Communist Party's proposal on 
calling jointly a general political strike to prevent the sei- 
zure of power by the Nazis. On January 30, 1933, Hitler came 
to power, and in June he banned all the political parties in 
the country except the Nazis and declared the "unified" trade 
unions to be part of the Nazi parly. A reign of terror was es- 
tahlished in the country, militarisation was in full swing, and 
the war machine worked at capacity. 

The Communist Parly of Germany had to go underground 
and, though its organisational system was smashed and its 
leaders, including its chairman Ernst Thaelmann, arrested, 



1 Thirteenth Plenum of the E.C.C.I. Theses and Decisions, Modern Books 
LTD, Loudon, 1934, p. 6. 
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it carried on a vigorous struggle against the Nazis. 

But a considerable part of the working people, misled by 
the revenge-seeking propaganda and social dcmagoguery of 
the Nazis, assumed a wait-and-see attitude. Others deluded 
themselves into thinking that Hitler's rule would not last 
long. Only a part of the German people, with the Communists 
at the head, adhered to the anti-fascist democratic stand and 
launched an underground movement of r esistance to Nazism. 
Though the social-democratic and liberal quarters were also 
subjected to repression, they failed to organise themselves 
for a struggle against. Nazism. 

Nazism came to power largely because the working class was 
split due to the policy of class collaboration with the bour- 
geoisie pursued by the right-wing social -democratic leaders, 
and was disarmed politically and organisationally. The Com- 
munist Party of Germany was not strong enough to mobilise 
the masses against Nazism without the help of the Social 
Democrats. So the right-wing social-democratic leaders were 
responsible before the world for being inactive at the crucial 
moment when the Nazis were on their way to power. 

The proletariat failed to establish contacts with ils natural 
allies in the joint anti-fascist struggle. The Nazis took over 
the leadership of fairly large sections of the petty bourgeoisie 
in town and country. 

The Communists, though they acted as most consistent 
fighters against Nazism, did not avoid sectarian mistakes, 
which obstructed the building of a united anti-fascist front. 

The Nazi takeover in a major country of Central Europe 
presented a mortal threat to the gains of the working class 
and entire civilisation and pushed the world to the brink of 
an imperialist war. 

Armed Resistance of the Masses to Nazism in Austria 
(February 1934) 

As the most severe crisis hit Austria, and after the Hitlerites 
came to power in Germany, the Austrian bourgeoisie came 
out to abolish bourgeois-democratic freedoms and establish a 
clerical-cum-Nazi dictatorship. The ruling Christian Social 
Party dissolved the parliament, abolished local self- 
government, outlawed the Communist Party, and proclaimed 
Austria a "social- Christian German state on a corporative 
basis" (September 1933). A campaign of terror against 
workers' organisations set in. It was then that the Communist 
Party called for setting up anti-fascist committees and 
proposed that, joint action against the Nazi reactionaries be 
launched together with the Social-Democratic Party. 

The Social-Democratic Party was, on the whole, opposed 
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to Nazism and exercised leadership of the armed groups of 
Schutzbund (workers' militia). Nonetheless, it was inconsis- 
tent and vacillated when it came to rebuffing Nazism. When 
early in February 1934 the government removed the social- 
democratic burgomaster of Vienna, arrested Schutzbund 
commanders and, in fact, annulled the constitution, the Com- 
munist Party of Austria called for a general strike. The 
social-democratic leadership did not support that call, 
though a decision taken at the Party congress in October 
1933 made it binding on them to use this form of struggle in 
such an event. But when the police in Linz attacked the head- 
quarters of the Social-Democratic Party on February 12, 1934, 
the local Schutzbund detachments offered an armed resis- 
tance. A series of spontaneous armed actions took place in 
various cities. At last the leadership of the Social- Democratic 
Party decided by a one-vote majority for a general strike, 
but did nothing to organise it or to start armed strug- 
gle. The strike failed. The Communists fought, on the barri- 
cades together with Schutzbtmdists, but the enemy forces 
were superior. The rising was suppressed by troops: 1 ,200 
workers were killed, 5,000 wounded and 10,000 arrested. 
Nine Schutzbund commanders and many of the arrested 
were executed following a death sentence passed by the 
court martial. All workers' organisations were banned. 

The insurgents were defeated because their actions were 
spontaneous and never reached the level of an armed rising. 
The anti-fascist armed struggle was not organised. The in- 
surgents had adopted defensive tatties. They did not have 
one centre, lacked due understanding among themselves, and 
had no programme. The social-democratic leadership, which 
r emained passive, was mainly to blame for the defeat. 

After that defeat of the working class, the left wing of 
social-democracy, the "revolutionary socialists" above all, 
grew more critical of the party's line and the theory of so- 
called Austrian Marxism. The experience of the battles fought 
jointly with the Communists made it possible to begin over- 
coming anti-communism and launching joint anti-fascist, ac- 
tions. Manv of those who fought in the February battles 
joined the Communist Party. Building a "united front from 
below", the Communists at the same time sought agreements 
on joint actions against Nazism, 

But the crucial moment had passed. In the long run, 
the defeat of the Austrian working class in February 1934 
opened the way to the Anschluss (forced joining) ol Austria 
to Nazi Germany and a temporary loss of its national sover- 
eignly in 1938, when the country was occupied by Nazi 
troops. 
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The Comintern and the Communist Partus Work Out 
New Ways o f Struggle Against Fascism a nd the War Danger 

After Germany, fascists took power in a number of Euro- 
pean countries (in the Baltic countries, Romania, Austria, 
and Greece) and, finally, a fascist mutiny took place in 
Spam m 1936. The fascist states, primarily Germany and 
Italy, set to recarving the world map. Italv occupied Alba- 
nia (1939) and Ethiopia (1935-1941), invaded Greece (1940) 
and Yugoslavia (1941), and made territorial claims to France 
Germany seized Poland's border lands, moved its troops into 
the demilitarised Rhine area (1936) and was getting ready 
?n««v seizure of Austria (1938) and Czechoslovakia (1938- 
1939). Germany and Italy assisted the mutiny led by Franco 
agamst the Spanish Republic and sent their troops to Spain 
in 1936. Germany signed a military-political treaty with 
Japan m 1936 on dividing the "spheres of influence" between 
\ r>o r i 1— The Ami - Comintern Pact—which was joined by Italy in 
1937. Japan occupied Manchuria in 1931-1932, installed a 
puppet regime there. Then it undertook acts of aggression 
against the USSR (1938) and against the Mongolian People's 
Republic (1939). It invaded central China in 1937. The near- 
sighted policy of Britain, France and the US that dreamed 
of "canalising" fascist aggression against the USSR, bleed- 

I'lfc? Crm f n , y and Japan white ' restoring capitalism in the 
UbiK and thus establishing their world domination, helped 
fascism to involve ever more countries in the crucible of 
World War II. That "nearsightedness" had its deep class 
roots. r 

The spectacular achievements of the Soviet Union in build- 
ing the foundation of socialism, solving the national ques- 
tion, promoting friendship and equality among its peoples 
and attaining economic independence had a profound revolu- 
tionising impact on the working people in the capitalist coun- 
tries and on the oppressed peoples of the East. 

The economic crisis spelled the end to the policv of broad 
social manoeuvring and reforms pursued by the monopoly 
bourgeoisie m the 1920s with the help of right-wing social- 
democratic leaders. 

The progressive forces, including the communist parties, 
tailed to see at once the true proportions of the fascist 
menace. Therefore the long struggle bv the Communists for 
peace and against the war danger, on the one hand, and the 
actions by the anti-fascist movement launched at their ini- 
tiative, on the other, went parallel, on different planes. The 
class against class" tactics, for their part, led to a heavy defeat 
in the clash with fascism which countered these tactics with 
the false "socialism or fascism" alternative. As the fascist 
threat was mounting and the preparations for a new world 
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war were going ahead, the "class against class" tactics caused 
the self-isolation of the organised and politically conscious 
proletariat from the other democratic forces and pushed the 
vacillating masses into the camp of fascism and war. These 
tactics took no account of the fact that the petty bourgeoisie, 
driven mad by the horrors of the crisis, and the sections of 
the workers close to them, especially the unemployed, became 
susceptible to chauvinism and were prepared to rush into the 
crucible of militarism and war, seeing in it the easiest way 
of solving their immediate problems. 

The biggest obstacle in the way to a coordinated ami- 
fascist struggle was savage anti-Sovietism, which had infect- 
ed the leaders of social-democracy and induced them to re- 
gard fascism as a "lesser evil" and even as an effective 
means of struggle against Communists. The false idea of fas- 
cism being a revolutionary trend of the petty bourgeoisie 
and even a revolutionary agrarian movement gained currency 
in the left wing of social-democracy. Some of the left-wing 
Social Democrats were confused by the social demagoguery of 
the fascists and failed to distinguish between their mass 
base and their class essence, between their radical phra- 
seology and the counter-revolutionary character of their ac- 
tions. 

They had to go through many years of bitter defeats, which 
took the roll of millions of human lives, before they saw 
the correctness of the communist definition of fascism as a 
counter-revolutionary force of the more rabid reactionary 
and chauvinist part of monopoly capital. 

As the preparations for the Seventh Congress of the Com- 
munist International were in progress, a wide discussion 
began in its leadership and in the parties to sum up the 
available experience of anti-fascist actions. Already at the 
first sitting of the preparatory commission (June 1934) the 
delegates of the Communist Parry of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks) in the Comintern stressed the need for substantial- 
ly changing the tactics employed by the communist parties 
and the international revolutionary movement as a whole. In 
a letter dated July 1, 1934, and addressed to the Executive 
Committee of the' Communist International and to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPSU (B), Georgy Dimitrov, who had 
just been rescued from Nazi butchers, proposed that the er- 
roneous view of social-democracy as social-fascism be re- 
vised, that the unification of revolutionary and reformist 
trade unions be promoted, and that the united front, tactics 
be used in launching a mass struggle against fascism. 

In mid- 1934, many communist parties came to realise the 
need for directing the main blow against fascism and for 
involving not only workers, including Social Democrats, but 
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also peasants and the urban middle strata in vigorous anti- 
lascist actions. The turning point came with the agreement 
on a united front concluded between the Communist and So- 
cialist parties in France, and also in Italy. Negotiations be- 
tween Communists and Socialists began in Spain and Chile 

In late 1934 and early 1935, the ECCI summed up the re- 
sults of discussions and formulated in general terms the 
conclusion that top priority should be given to anti- 
fascist and anti-war tasks, which in a number of countries 
opened a general democratic phase of the struggle on the way 
to the next stage— the socialist revolution. 

These new strategic guidelines were specified at the 
Seventh Comintern Congress (July-August 1935), which was 
attended by delegates from 76 communist parties. 

The Congress stressed m its resolutions the decisive $i s - 
niticance of the triumph of socialism in the USSR for world 
development, for the victory of the proletariat and all work- 
ing people, for the entire democratic movement for peace and 
against fascist warmongers. 

In the first place, the Congress pointed out the most dan- 
gerous development in the world at the time— the ongoing 
preparations for an imperialist world war, for a counter- 
revolutionary war against the USSR. The war preparations 
had been started by the aggressive imperialist forces headed 
by the fascist powers, above all Hitler Germany and imperial- 
ist Japan. 1 

The Congress stressed that the slogan of safeguarding 
peace was vitally important. The Congress showed 'that the 
general democratic struggle for peace was objectively con- 
sonant with the class goals of the revolutionary proletariat 
i nis gave the he to the assertions of "left" opportunists, 
who underestimated peace efforts and regarded war as the 
chief means of clearing the way to a socialist revolution. 
I he Congress indicated the target of the main blow— German 
-Nazism, the chief instigator of a world war threatening peace 
the seciirity of nations and the independent existence of many 
states. The fascist powers were growing more aggressive 
JhSctJ 0 P5 n f d U P opportunities for cooperation between the 
UfcUK and those capitalist countries which at the time wanted 
to maintain peace and were alarmed to see the world map 
being recarved by the fascist aggressors. The Congress ex- 
plained the need for unity among all forces that wanted 
peace, including the states whose existence was jeopardised 
by the fascist aggressor. 
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The Class Essence and the Mass Base of Fascism, 
Its Internal Contradictions 

Proceeding from Lenin's thesis on two methods of class 
rule by the bourgeoisie, the Congress drew a clear distinc- 
tion between fascism and bourgeois democracy as different 
forms of a bourgeois state. That made it possible to see 
the role fascism played in the socio-economic and political 
evolution of imperialism and, first, to disprove the view 
that bourgeois democracy would inevitably turn into fascism 
and, second, to ascertain that it was erroneous to identify 
any reactionary political regime with fascism. The Congress 
reaffirmed the definition of a fascist regime as an open, 
terrorist dictatorship of the most reactionary, most chau- 
vinist and most imperialist elements of finance capital. The 
actual interests of the petty bourgeoisie and the declasse 
elements used by fascism as its mass base were irreconcilable 
with the interests of the financial oligarchy, the Congress 
stressed. That enabled it to determine the main contradiction 
in the system of fascism— the contradiction between its class 
nature and iis mass base. In this way the vulnerable spot of 
that extremely cruel and inflexible regime was detected. 
Hence the salient points of anti-fascist strategy. 

The Congress gave a concise analysis of the ideology 
and social psychology of fascism, stressing its typical fea- 
tures — ideological eclecticism, social demagoguery, the cult 
of violence, militarism, bellicose nationalism, chauvinism, 
racism, speculation on national traditions, and flirtation with 
the youth and the unemployed. Fascism cultivates criminal 
forms of social conduct, passing them off as partisan and 
State valour, and practises criminal methods in domestic 
and foreign policies. The foreign policy pursued by the fas- 
cist states was marked by extreme treachery and cynical 
disregard for international law. 

The fascist states openly proclaimed enslavement and 
extermination of whole nations and even races the goal of 
their foreign policy, with aggression and imperialist war 
being its chief method. Therefore the peace struggle had 
to be closely interrelated with the struggle against the fas- 
cist menace. 

The Seventh Congress brought out not only the essential 
"birthmarks" of fascism, but also its specific varieties caused 
by the place occupied by a country in the world capitalist 
system (imperialist, small capitalist or dependent states), 
the difference in the social make-up of countries (industri- 
alised capitalist, agrarian petty-bourgeois or altogether 
backward), specifics in the evolution of the ideology and 
social mentality of the population (a victorious or a vanqui- 
shed country), and so on. These specifics, for their pan, 
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produced a peculiar pattern of the fascist movement, the 
structure of fascist power, and methods of government. Thus, 
in some cases, even in one and the same country, fascism 
donned now right-wing radical, now monarchic, now repub- 
lican robes, and sometimes it took the shape of military 
dictatorship or a corporate state. 

The Seventh Congress reaffirmed the need for reckoning 
with the fact that fascism had many faces and was easily 
adaptable, that it could change its slogans and forms of 
struggle swiftly, disguise itself under quite different, seem- 
ingly attractive, and sometimes even "revolutionary" masks, 
and thoroughly 10 conceal its true criminal, reactionary and 
inhuman face. All this should be necessarily considered, 
the Congress said, when the tactics of anti-fascist struggle 
were devised. 

The Congress warned against the illusions widespread in 
some parties that fascist dictatorships were bound 10 col- 
lapse by themselves. The only way to the overthrow of fascist 
regimes, to prevent the fascists' coming to power in other 
countries and to avert a new imperialist war being prepared 
by the fascist aggressors, the Congress said, was to unite 
all the anti-fascist, anti-war and democratic forces, all those 
who joined the broad popular front to oppose fascist aggres- 
sion. 00 

The United Anti-Fascist Front of the Working Class 

A united workers' front was to be the central element of 
resistance to fascism. "The defense of the immediate eco- 
nomic and political interests of the working class, the 
defense of the working class against fascism, must form the 
starting point and main content of the united front in all 
capitalist countries." 1 

Combined actions meant joint efforts against the onslaught 
of fascism, efforts to shift the consequences of the crisis 
onto the shoulders of the rich and preserve bourgeois- 
democratic freedoms, defend the rights and gains of the 
working people and obstruct the preparations for the imperi- 
alist war. The Communists were to teach the working people 
to rapidly change forms and methods of struggle so as to suit 
the changing situation. 

The united front, tactics were visualised differently in dif- 
ferent countries, depending on the state and character of 
workers' organisations, their political level, and the situa- 
tion in a given country and the world in general. 



iGeorgi Diiniuoff The United Front. The Struggle Against Fascism and 
War, Lawrence & Wishart, London, 1938, pp. 35-36. 
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Among these forms of joint action Georgy Dimitrov men- 
tioned the following in his report: coordinated joint actions 
of the workers to be agreed upon from case to case on defi- 
nite occasions, on individual demands or on the basis of a 
common platform; coordinated actions in individual enter- 
prises or by whole industries; coordinated actions on a local, 
regional national or international scale; coordinated actions 
for the organisation of the economic struggle of the workers, 
carrying out of mass political actions, for the organisation 
of 'joint self-defence against fascist, attacks; coordinated 
actions in rendering aid to political prisoners and their 
families, in the field of struggle against social reaction; joint 
actions in the defence of the interests of the youth and 
and women, in the field of the cooperative movement, cul- 
tural activity sport, etc 1 

Anti-fascist tasks were made central to the policy of joint 
action bv the proletariat. The fate of the unity, it was 
pointed out, depended above all on proper relations among 
the communist, and socialist, and social-democratic parties, 
whic h were backed up by the majority of organised workers m 
capitalist, countries. The task was to ensure unity ot the 
workers at every industrial enterprise, in every district, every 
region, and every country. ■■ , , 

Joint actions bv these parties at all levels (local, national 
and international) was visualised no longer as a means of es- 
tablishing proletarian or worker-peasant power, but as a 
means of countering the offensive by the financial oligarchy 
and protecting democracy and the gains of the working peo- 
ple, as a means of eliminating the threat of war and fascism. 
Viewed in historical perspective, this provided conditions 
for a socialist revolution and offered real support to the 
nations oppressed bv imperialism, especially m colonies and 
semicolonies. For the sake of unity, the Congress favoured the 
idea of setting up common trade unions that would be inde- 
pendent of political parties organisationally (but not neutral 
in the class struggle between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie) on the condition that these trade unions would con- 
duct the class struggle and trade-union democracy would be 
observed in them. 

Another purpose of joint actions with social-democratic 
parties was to level serious and well argumcrued criticism 
at reformism as the ideology and practice of class collabora- 
tion with the bourgeoisie and patiently to explain to the 
social-democratic workers the principles and programme Ot 
the communist movement. Pursuance of a united workers 
front policy opened up possibilities for fuiure unification 
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of workers' parties into one revolutionary party of the prole- 
tariat on terms ensuring its Marxist-Leninist and genuinely 
internationalist character. 

Joint actions by organised workers were viewed as the basis 
of a united front, since non-organised masses constituted the 
majority of the proletariat in many countries. Hence the 
task to set up not only extra-party class organs of a united 
front but a large body of worker activists. At the same 
time, the Communists should not give up independent work 
on communist education, organisation and mobilisation of 
the masses. 

In the conditions of the mounting threat of fascism and 
war, the struggle against sectarianism, which often was no 
longer an "infantile disorder" but a deep-rooted vice "which 
must be shaken off or it will be impossible to solve the 
problem of establishing the united front of the proletariat"; 1 
became an indispensable condition for strengthening the 
communist parties. 

The. Anti-Fascist. Popular Front 

Establishment of (lie united workers' front was part of 
the policy of building a broad popular front against fas- 
cism and imperialist war. Such a front was visualised by the 
Congress as a broad inter-class alliance of all forces that 
had come out against fascism, for peace. Defending bour- 
geois democracy in the struggle against fascism, the Com- 
munists defended, above all, the gains of the working peo- 
ple and expected the defeat of the more imperialist elements 
of big capital to deepen democracy, so that the general dem- 
ocratic demands of the popular masses would exceed the 
limits of bourgeois-democratic freedoms and approach the 
socialist goals. The popular front was seen not as a tradi- 
tional alliance or a combination of bourgeois and social- 
democratic parties under a bourgeois leadership, but as a 
militant mass movement, as a new type of alliance in which 
the working class would have the leading role to plav. Such 
a movement, in political terms, could be shaped in a coali- 
tion of anti-fascist socio-political organisations which would 
strive for power in order to build the nucleus of an anti- 
fascist government. The popular front governments would be 
different from reformist left-wing bourgeois governments for 
they would be formed to further the general democratic in- 
terests ot all working people and the petty bourgeoisie. To 
prevent a victory of fascism was the chief purpose of the 
front. The popular front governments fighting against fas- 
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cism and the war danger everywhere would play different 
roles in various countries, but in all cases they would help 
attain the transitional political goal reaching beyond the 
limits of bourgeois democracy. The Congress believed that, 
on definite conditions, the communist parties could take 
part in these governments. However, the Seventh Congress 
did not consider such a government to be an inevitable 
stage for all countries on their path to socialism and did 
not rule out a possibility of socialist revolutions in indivi- 
dual countries, provided domestic and international condi- 
tions were fa\ r ourable for that. 

The line towards establishing popular front governments 
as a transitional regime aimed at eliminating the threat 
of fascism and setting the stage for future socialist reforms, 
was a valuable contribution by the Seventh Congress of the 
Comintern to the Marxist-Leninist doctrine on ways of ap- 
proaching, and leading the popular masses to, a socialist rev- 
olution in capitalist, countries. 



I'ke Anti-Imperialist Front in Cninnies and. Semicolanies 

The Seventh Congress paid special attention to the specifics 
of the struggle for peace, and against imperialism and the fas- 
cist menace in the colonial and semicolonial countries. It 
closely associated the national liberation struggle in the co- 
lonies and semieolonies with the anti-fascist and anti-war 
struggle that was going on throughout the world. Therefore 
the united front slogan for these countries was specified as a 
slogan of a united anti-imperialist front. For this reason the 
Congress somewhat modified its view of the possibilities for 
the petty bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie to join a 
united anti-imperialist front. It rejected the sectarian asser- 
tion that the national bourgeoisie had totally betrayed the 
cause of the anti-imperialist movement. 

The Congress showed it was necessary to take into account 
the diverse conditions in which the anti-imperialist struggle 
was conducted in different countries, the varying degree of 
the maturity of the national liberation movement, the role 
the proletariat played in it, and the influence of its revolu- 
tionary party on the popular masses. Aware of the imminent 
aggi-ession on the part of Japan, the Congress set the task of 
building the widest possible anti-imperialist front together 
with all forces prepared to fight for the salvation of their 
countries and peoples. The Congress recommended that the 
Communists take an active part in the popular anti-imperialist 
movements headed by national reformists and act jointly, 
in keeping with concrete programmes. The Congress oriented 
the parties to forming popular revolutionary anti-imperialist. 
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governments with the participation of all classes and sections 
of society fighting for national liberation. 

The Significance of the Seventh Congress 

Having summed up the experience of the anti-fascist and 
anti-war popular actions and of Soviet efforts for peace and 
collective security, the Seventh Congress drew up a new r of- 
fensive strategy. The goal of the democratic forces at that 
stage was to prevent an imperialist, world war, to defeat 
fascism, the main warmonger, and to establish anti-fascist 
and anti-imperialist democratic regimes as transitional gov- 
ernments. The main blow was levelled at the chief source of 
the war danger — the more imperialist, chauvinist and reac- 
tionary elements of finance capital. The motive forces of the 
anti-fascist struggle were the working class, the peasants, 
intellectuals, the petty bourgeoisie and all democratic and 
anti-fascist elements, with the working class playing the lead- 
ing role in the anti-fascist alliance. That strategy combined 
the struggle against fascism with the struggle for peace, 
democracy and social progress, regarding it as a general dem- 
ocratic stage which could in definite circumstances offer 
more favourable conditions for the subsequent, struggle for 
the socialist revolution. 



Chapter Eight 

Popular Fronts on the Eve of World War II 



The new anti-fascist, anti-war and anti-imperialist line 
drawn up by the Comintern at its Seventh Congress was pur- 
sued in practice in many countries where communist and 
workers' parties functioned. But the fullest and most in- 
structive experience in this respeci was gained by the com- 
munist parlies of France, Spain, Chile, China and Vietnam. 
This does not mean that the experience of other parties and 
movements in those years is of no interest. On the contrary, 
it is also most valuable, and numerous studies and publica- 
tions have been devoted to it. But in the countries listed 
above the communist parties managed to grow into an influ- 
ential national force and left a notable imprint on the entire 
political life in their countries. 

The favourable combination of foreign-policy and domestic 
factors in these countries brought about the alignment of 
forces which lipped the balance in favour of democracy 
and peace. The political situation at that time was condu- 
cive to setting up popular" fronts as nation-wide movements. 
These movements in most cases checked the advance of fas- 
cism and led to the formation of popular front governments. 
These governments, relying on the movement "from below", 
set to carrying out progressive reforms "from above" and 
combating unemployment, which somewhat improved the 
low living standards of the people. They took measures to 
democratise the political regime, and this to a certain extent 
narrowed down the potential base of fascism and reaction, 
and blocked militarisation and imperialist war preparations. 
That practical experience, its strong and weak points, still 
evoke a great interest in our time, helping one to under- 
stand why in some countries imperialist reaction and militar- 
ism could be defeated, isolated and done away with, first 
limiting their influence on the masses, even if external con- 
ditions are relatively unfavourable for that, while in other 
countries this w r as not done, even when conditions were 
favourable for the left forces, Communists above all. Now 
that the working people are hit hai'd by the effects of the 
economic and structural crises of capitalism, and that the 
threat of a nuclear world war that, may be unleashed by the 
US rulers and their NATO allies has grown many t imes over, 
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the practical experience of the struggle against militarism 
and fascism, for building up broad democratic alliances, is 
most valuable. 



I. The People's Front in France 

The experience gained by the People's Front in France was 
of great significance for the entire working-class movement. 
It was a source of the new strategy and tactics devised by the 
Seventh Comintern Congress. The French Communist Party 
(PCF) was the first to elaborate the new tactics of struggle 
against the growing threat of fascism and war — the tactics 
of a united workers' and popular front. 

The French monopoly bourgeoisie sought to establish a fas- 
cist dictatorship in France. But those plans were foiled due 
to a number of factors. 

First, democratic traditions and institutions were far 
stronger in France than in Germany, while the political in- 
fluence of monarchist and landlord reactionaries was much 
weaker. 

Second, the economic situation in France in the 1930s 
was not as bad as it was, say, in Germany or Austria. The 
big bourgeoisie was not driven to hopelessness. France was 
hit by the world economic crisis later than other capitalist 
countries— at the end of 1930. Though in some industries 
production was cut back considerably, others were compara- 
tively unperturbed. 

Third, the French bourgeoisie had a mechanism of parlia- 
mentary democracy well adapted to defending its class in- 
terests. It still had room for manoeuvre within the limits of 
bourgeois democracy. Therefore a large part of the bourgeoi- 
sie did not support fascism. 

Fourth, the numerous middle and petty bourgeoisie feared 
the revanchist programme of the German Nazis and associat- 
ed their coming to power with the activities of fascists in 
France. The national patriotic sentiments of the middle, and 
especially petty, bourgeoisie, blocked mass support to fas- 
cism in the country. The traditional bourgeois parties, above 
all the Radicals and Radical-Socialists, kept these sections 
of society well under their influence. 

Fifth and most important, the growing threat of a fascist 
coup and of a new imperialist war after the Nazis came to 
power in Germany set off an upswing of the anti-fascist and 
anti-war- movement. It was joined by workers, a large part of 
the urban petty bourgeoisie, peasants arid intellectuals, by 
all democratic forces in the country. Of no small significance 
was that the working-class movement in France had a consid- 
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erable influence on the middle sections. Therefore the 
tradition of participation in the movement by all the demo- 
cratic sections of society was established there since the move- 
ment's inception. 

The French Communist Party played an outstanding part in 
the anti-fascist movement. The Communists, having cleansed 
their party of both right- and "left"- wing revisionists, and 
thus making it stronger ideologically and organisationally, 
set out to draw the popular masses in the anti-fascist move- 
ment. In the first place, the Communists, despite the hostile 
stance of the right-wing leadership of the Socialist Party 
(SFIO), began to establish contacts with the socialist organ- 
isations at. the grassroots level. The anti-fascist committees 
set up in the localities were joined by Communists, Socialists 
and non-party people. 

On February 6, 1934, armed bands of fascists attempted a 
mutiny in Paris. They marched to the government buildings 
to dissolve the parliament, force the government to go and 
establish a fascist dictatorship. The popular masses inter- 
fered just in time to quash the mutiny. The main part in sup- 
pressing it. was played by the proletariat, which had risen to 
defend the republic in response to a call from the PCF. 

The French Communist Party believed that the fascists 
could be stopped on their w r ay to power by joint actions of 
all contingents of the working class, all working people. It. 
urged the Socialists to call a general political strike on Feb- 
ruary 9. But the right-wing socialist leaders still preferred 
parliamentary activities to direct popular action. The govern- 
ment banned the strike, and the Socialist Party leadership 
postponed it to February 12, Sunday. The PCF, bent on keep- 
ing the initiative of popular action, called upon the workers 
to stage an anti-fascist demonstration on February 9. The 
demonstrators fought heroically against the police and the 
fascists — 6 persons were killed, 60 wounded and over one 
thousand beaten up. The demonstration, in which many so- 
cialist workers and members of reformist trade unions took 
part without prior arrangement, was a sign that the prole- 
tariat strove for joint action. This was confirmed by the gen- 
eral anti-fascist strike on February 12, in which over 4.5 
million people took part. The right-wing socialist leaders 
attempted to break the strike, but all the contingents of the 
working class held out together. The anti-fascist mass move- 
ment was gaining momentum. 

Formation of the. People's fr'ront 

At the Socialist Party Congr ess in May 1934 many delegates 
spoke in favour of joint actions with the Communists. The 
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masses of working people were beginning to see the need for 
a broad alliance against fascism. On July 27, 1934, the 
Communists and Socialists concluded an agreement on joint 
actions against the fascist danger. Thus the foundation of 
a united workers' front was laid in France at the initiative 
of the PCF. 

The agreement between the two parties provided for their 
joint struggle against the threat of fascism and war. To that 
end committees were set up to coordinate joint work, and 
mass actions, meetings, demonstrations and strikes were or- 
ganised. 

The joint actions by the two main parties of the working 
class added strength ' to the proletariat, expanding its in- 
fluence on the middle strata. The anti-fascist movement was 
being joined by rank and file Radicals. Maurice Thorez, the 
PCF General Secretary, called upon the people of France to 
counter the front of reaction and fascism with the front of 
liberty, labour and peace. The People's Front was joined by 
a large part of the petty bourgeoisie. The Radical Party 
decided to join the Front. 

To build up working-class unity and form a Peopjes Front 
the split in the trade union movement had to be eliminated. 
A sine qua non for that was the agreement on joint actions 
between Communists and Socialists. The leadership of the 
General Confederation of Labour (CGT) came under power- 
ful grassroots pressure and could not go on declining the 
insistent unification proposals advanced by the communist- 
led Unity Confederation of Labour (CGTU). The united CGT 
was formed in 1936 and recognised the People's Front tactics. 
Its governing body included two Communists. 

As working-class unity was built up, the PCF launched 
a vigorous campaign to draw in the anti-fascist movement 
peasants, the urban petty bourgeoisie, and intellectuals — 
all those who refused to accept the plans devised by reac- 
tion. By contrast with Germany, a large part of the pea- 
sants and the urban middle strata did not support fascism 
and allied themselves with the proletariat in the struggle 
against reaction. Though the People's Front included diverse 
social elements, they all had a common goal of protecting the 
vital interests of the working people from reaction and de- 
fending democratic freedoms and peace. 

In May 1935, the PCF sponsored a meeting of the left 
groups in Parliament (Communists, Socialists, Radicals, and 
other democrats), which demanded that fascist organisations 
be disbanded. On July 14, 1935, a national holiday, the 
People's Front supporters field demonstrations all over the 
country. Over two million people took pan in the demonstra- 
tions. 
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The establishment of the People's Front in Fiance clearly 
showed that unity of the working class and all the democratic 
forces ensured victory over fascism. The experience of the 
PCF's struggle for the united People's Front, summed up at 
the Seventh Congress of the Comintern in the summer of 
1935, was used extensively by the Communists in other coun- 
tries. 

The Eighth Congress of the PCF in January 1936 charted 
the general line of the Party towards rallying the French 
nation for the struggle against fascism and the war threat. 
The Congress advanced a militant slogan — "For the unity of 
the French people in the struggle against fascism, for de- 
mocracy!". 

On the insistence of the PCF the People's Front began to 
be shaped organisationally: the National Committee and de- 
partmental and local committees of the Front were set up. 
A programme of struggle against the threat of fascism and 
war, published in Januar y 1936, envisaged the nationalisation 
of the Bank of France and other large banks; a reform of the 
taxation system with big capital carrying the main burden of 
taxation; the lifting of restrictions on the freedom of the 
press; political amnesty; disarmament, and actual disbandment 
of fascist organisations; and improvement of the political and 
economic conditions of the colonial peoples. 

The programme of the People's Front expressed the vital 
demands of the working people and provided for setting up a 
national fund for aid to the unemployed and organisation of 
public works, pensions for the old-aged working people, intro- 
duction of a forty-hour working week and collective agree- 
ments, lair pr ices of farm produce and measures to settle the 
dfbts of small shop owners. 

In foreign policy, a series of measures were planned to 
eliminate the growing threat, of a new world war, promote 
Franco-Soviet relations, and create a collective security 
system. Provisions were made for nationalising war industry, 
banning private arms dealing, etc. 

The People's Front Government, 

The People's Front's programme united the democratic 
forces in France. The election to the Chamber of Deputies 
in April-May 1936 brought victory to the People's Front; 5.5 
million people, or 56.6 per cent of the electorate, voted for 
its parties. The Communist Party won a landslide victory: 
about 1.5 million votes and 74 seats, which made it a mass 
national party. 

The outcome of the 1936 parliamentary elections reflected 
popular opposition to fascism. But the People's Front was 
not stable enough, for the leaders of the Socialist and Rad- 
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ical parties entered it only under strong pressure from the 
working people. The Radicals were double-dealing: having 
entered the People's Front, they remained in the reactionary 
and popular government that functioned before 1936. Equal- 
ly dual was the policy of the right-wing SFIO leaders: being 
at the head of the new government, they refused to give effect 
to the main provisions of the People's Front's programme. 
And all of them together were eroding the People's Front 
from within. 

On June 7, 1936, Leon Blum, a Socialist, formed a govern- 
ment of Socialists and Radicals. The Communists declared 
their support to the government on the condition that it 
would carry out the programme of the People's Front. The 
Communists refused to enter the government, but (hat, as 
they admitted later, was a mistake. The tactics of pressurising 
the' government from below only and not taking part in it, left 
the conciliators ample opportunities to obstruct the democ- 
ratisation of the state apparatus. The working class launched 
its own struggle, not waiting for the government to act- The 
strike movement spread to almost all the major centres of the 
country The workers occupied factories and posted guards, 
strictly fulfilling the instructions of the strike committees 
and the trade unions. The employers were forced to increase 
wages on the average by 15 per cent, grant the workers paid 
leaves (14 days a year), cut back the working week to 40 hours, 
and recognise collective agreements and the rights of trade- 
union representatives at the enterprises. 

Pressed by the working people, the government carried out 
a few more provisions of the People's Front's programme. 
The salaries of minor officials at government offices, which 
had earlier been slashed by extraordinary decrees, were re- 
stored. The sale of the property of small traders and crafts- 
men in repayment of their debts was ended and easy-term 
credits were introduced. The state began to purchase farm 
produce somewhat stabilising the prices of farm goods. Besi- 
des, war industry was partially nationalised, a reform of the 
Bank of France was carried out, and credits were granted for 
public works. On June 9, 1936, the government confirmed the 
earlier issued decree banning fascist organisations. 

But already the first measures to effect the programme of 
the People's Front came up against the fierce resistance 
of reaction that attempted to build up tensions which was 
exactly what the fascists wanted. The bourgeoisie sabotaged 
production, specifically the industries working for national 
defence. That was followed by the "drain of capital" abroad. 
The big bourgeoisie continued to finance fascist organisations 
which defied the decree on their disbandment and kept their 
leading organs, weapons and the press intact. 
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Pressed from the right, the Socialist government switched 
over to the policies contradicting the programme of the Peo- 
ple's Front. Early in 1937, referring to the need to "consoli- 
date" the measures taken, it announced a "respite". The 
right-wing Socialists turned down the Communists' proposal 
that the new offensive of reaction be countered by large-scale 
mass resistance and made a new manoeuvre. Leadership in 
the government passed to the Radicals, though its compo- 
sition almost did not change. 

Beginning with the latter half of 1937, a new economic 
crisis set in in France. The bourgeoisie was preparing vigor- 
ously to meet the working people's offensive and deliberately 
deepened the crisis by continuing the "capital drain' 1 and 
sabotaging production. In October a new and widely ramified 
fascist plot was uncovered. 

The working class, led by the Communist Party, responded 
by redoubling its efforts in the struggle to effect the prog- 
ramme of the People's Front. Strikes erupted anew. The PCF 
Congress, held in late December 1937, spoke for building up 
Avorking-class unity and expanding and strengthening the 
People's Front. The Congress stressed the need for a single 
party of the working class. 

The Communis!. Party indicated ways of making the Peo- 
ple's Front stronger and more united. The Communists again 
proposed that grassroots organisations of the People's Front 
be formed, such as elective committees at factories and in 
populated localities, and that, a national congress of all or- 
ganisations comprising the People's Front be held. The cong- 
ress would elect a standing committee to supervise govern- 
ment action. ' . , • 

But the Communists' demands were not heeded by the 
leadership of the Socialist and Radical parties. In April 
1938 a government headed by right-wing Radical Edouaid 
Daladier came to power. With the special powers granted 
him by the Chamber of Deputies, Daladier published emer- 
gency decrees contradicting the programme of the People's 
Front on November 16, 1938. Direct and indirect taxes were 
increased, and the forty-hour working week was cancelled. 
The working people hit back by staging a national day of 
protest on November 26, 1938. On November 30, the General 
Confederation of Labour called a 24-hour general strike, 
in which 4 million workers took part. The government res- 
ponded by proclaiming the stale of emergency in the country 
and militarising transportation and a number of industrial 
enterprises. It started a "purge", during which dernocratic- 
minded factory and office w-orkers were laid off. Fascist 
organisations snook off all camouflage and operated openly 
now. 
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The anti-popular domestic policy was matched by a reac- 
tionary foreign policy. Daladier closed the French-Spanish 
border, thus contributing to the defeat of Republican Spain 
and betraying the interests of the French people — the victory 
of the fascist regime in Spain increased the threat of ag- 
gression for France. By signing the Munich Pact on Septem- 
ber 30, 1938, the Daladier government violated the treaty 
with Czechoslovakia on mutual assistance and in fact rendered 
the Franco-Soviet pact null and void. This sharply worsened 
France's political standing in the world and its military 
strategic position in the face of the mounting threat of at- 
tack by Nazi Germany. 

The Radicals and right-wing Socialists eroded the Front 
from within. The Communist Party called for strengthening 
the People's Front by enlarging it, by drawing into it all 
patriotic forces, invigorating the activities of the local com- 
mittees and stepping up direct mass actions, but it did noi 
have enough strength to carry out all this in practice. 

Historic Significance of the People's Front 

The French workers failed to preserve the People's Front, 
but its experience and the lessons drawn from that experience 
are of great significance today. The working class and other 
working people won significant social, economic and cultural 
gains during the rule of the People's Front. Social legisla- 
tion adopted at that period helped to effect democratic post- 
World War II reforms in 1945-1947. Many of the reforms 
have retained their significance to this day. The attempt to 
establish fascist dictatorship in the country was defeated. 
The alliance of the working class and the petty bourgeoisie 
strengthened the bourgeois-liberal parliamentary republic, 
and political life in the country shifted to the left, though 
that shift failed to be consolidated. 

The departure of the Socialist and Radical parties from 
the programme of the People's Front caused its disintegra- 
tion, after which France was defeated by Nazi Germany. The 
People's Front proved incapable of wresting the main eco- 
nomic levers from the financial oligarchy. Therefore reac- 
tion was able to sabotage the reforms and shift onto the 
People's Front the responsibility for the economic difficulties, 
which drove the middle strata away from the Front and 
spread disillusionment among part of the working people. 
The government failed to effect democratization of the state 
apparatus and the army command, which gave the reactiona- 
ries and fascist agents a chance to undermine the bourgeois- 
democratic regime from within and prepare the ground for 
surrender to Flitler. The pacifism and anti-communism of the 
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Socialist Party leaders prevented them from playing a due 
part in ensuring the country's defence capability. 

The People's Front had definite drawbacks and weak points 
in yet another sphere. The October 1947 Plenary Meeting 
of the PCF Central Committee noted thai opposition on the 
part of the leaders of the Socialist and Radical parties 
made it impossible to set up elective committees of the Peo- 
ple's Front and hold its national congress. As a result, the 
Front appeared to be a higher echelons' coalition, which made 
it easier for the reactionaries to split the democratic forces 
and prevent the full implementation of the Front's pro- 
gramme. 

Nevertheless, the People's Front paved the way to militant 
cooperation of all patriotic forces in the anti-fascist Resis- 
tance movement in World War II. 

2. The Popular Front in Spain and the Nationul- 
Revolutionary War 

Spain had been an imperialist power with colonies in 
Africa until the early 1930s. Together with France it waged 
a long and cruel colonial war against the freedom-loving 
Moroccan people. However, Spain itself had known the hu- 
miliation of defeat in ihe war against the US in the late 1 9l.li 
century and lost its richest colonics. After that it fell in 
economic dependence on Britain, the United States, Germany 
and France. 

The incomplete bourgeois revolutions of the 19th century 
left the agrarian question unresolved. Latifundists dominat- 
ed in farming and the peasants and farm-hands lived in ap- 
palling poverty. The rotten monarchy protected the interests 
of foreign monopolies and local landlords. But, unable to 
hold out against the mounting working-class movement and 
the protest actions by the oppressed nationalities, it decided 
to rely on the military dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, 
who had patently clear fascist leanings. 

Behind that fascist trend were foreign, above all German 
and British, monopolies and the nascent Spanish financial 
oligarchy — all of them bonded with the landlord aristocracy. 
The upper crust of the Catholic church, the largest, land- 
owner and the share-holder of a number of monopolies and 
banks, readily backed up that trend. In this it was helped 
by the mote reactionary army officers who had made a career 
in the colonial wars and were closely tied to big landlord prop- 
erty. And, finally, the pauperisation of the numerous para- 
sitic nobility and clergy, the large number of lumpen- 
proletarians, and the impoverishment of ignorant peasants, 
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crushed by debts and enslaved by the church and landlords, 
provided mass support for that trend, 

Spreading corruption and the inability of the military 
dictatorship to cope with the effects of the economic crisis, 
which was most painful for that backward country, and the 
upswing of the working-class movement brought about the 
fall of the dictatorial regime, and then the monarchy, and 
led to the pr oclamation of the Spanish Republic in 1931. 

The Bourgeois-Democratic Revolution and the 
Shaping of the Popular Front 

Fearing the working class, the bourgeois Republicans who 
headed the government did not wish to democratise the state 
machinery. They sought a way out of the crisis at the expense 
of the working people and refused to Carry out agrarian re- 
forms. The Socialist Party, firmly controlled by its right 
wing, pursued a conciliatory course and remained passive. 
That caused a swing of the backward segments of the popula- 
tion towards the right-wingers. Though the mutiny led by 
General San j in jo in 1932 failed, the fascists did form a mass 
party and called it Falange Espanola. The reactionaries, 
availing themselves of popular dissatisfaction with the pas- 
sivity of the Republicans, achieved success in the parliamen- 
tary election of 1933. 

But when the Republic was threatened by the right-wingers, 
the young working class rose to prevent the formation of an 
authoritarian govern mcnt. 

The Spanish working class was to a large extent engaged 
in manufactory and handicraft production. This accounted 
for the influence of anarchist traditions, on the one hand, 
and a notable impact of anarcho-syndicalist sentiments among 
the workers who followed the Spanish Socialist Workers' 
Party (founded in 1879), on the other. 

The young Communist Party (founded in 1920) had great 
difficulty in overcoming the anarchist, anarcho-syndicalist 
and conciliatory traditions. At last, the Spanish Communists 
headed by Jose Diaz managed, with assistance from the Co- 
mintern, to overcome sectarianism ideologically and organisa- 
tionally (the sectarians oriented the Party to an immediate 
socialist revolution) and to establish firm ties with the major 
contingents of the working class, primarily with the miners 
of the Asturias, and with the industrial nucleus of the pro- 
letariat of the Basque Provinces, Catalonia, and the central 
and southern regions of the country. Many problems of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, the Communist. Party said, 
were not solved, arid popular attention had to be focused pre- 
cisely on their solution, as this was a necessary stage in 
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the country's advance to socialism. The Communists were 
at the head of the heroic rising of the Asturian miners 
in October 1934. The Red Guard units formed at their initia- 
tive broke the resistance of the government troops and lib- 
erated Oviedo, the central city in the province, and formed 
the worker-peasant government of the Asturias. A federal 
republic was proclaimed in Catalonia. However-, the general 
strike called in protest against the right-wingers being in 
the government, and the armed actions in some other cities 
were isolated and therefore failed. The rising was cruelly 
stamped out: over 2,000 people were killed and more than 
30,000 jailed. 

But that was a Pyrr hic victory for the reactionaries: then- 
offensive was stopped. Dining' the anti-fascist actions the 
workers' unity with large sections of the democratic public 
was beginning to take shape. The second tide of the popular 
movement surged as early as mid-1935. An anti-fascist bloc of 
democratic parties was formed, and finally, in June 1935, the 
Communist Party proposed the formation of a popular front 
on the basis of a common programme which envisaged the 
abolition- of landlord property rights, improvement of work- 
ing conditions for workers and peasants, a guarantee of self- 
determination for the oppressed nationalities, and amnesty 
for political prisoners. In December 1935, a committee for 
contacts with the Socialist Party was set up on the insistence 
of the Communists. Late in 1935, joint demonstrations were 
held in many cities, demanding that these provisions of the 
programme be carried out. On that basis large trade unions 
were formed on the local level, in which Communists look 
part. In December 1935, the trade unions led by Commurr.sis 
and Socialists, merged in one trade-union centre. As the work- 
ing people's actions reac hed their peak, the reactionary gov- 
ernment was forced to resign at the end of 1935- In January 
next year, the Popular Front was formed and in February M 
won the parliamentary election. 

Th-e Popular Front During the Fascist Mutiny 

The Popular Front included Communists, Socialists, left- 
wing Republicans, the General Labour. Union (headed by 
Communists), and several small political groupings. The 
National Confederation or Labour (CNT), influenced by 
anarcho-syndicalists, refused to join the Front. The Socialists 
were opposed to forming an all parties' government, and so 
a left-wing Republican government was formed. It was as hesi- 
tant and incompetent as the 1931 government which took 
over from the monarchy. The fascists retained their posi- 
tions in the army and in the state apparatus. Not waiting 
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for government decrees, the working people themselves set 
to effecting the long-awaited democratic reforms. Political 
prisoners were released. The workers were establishing con- 
trol over industrial enterprises. The peasants were dividing 
the landlords' estates among themselves. Under popular pres- 
sure, the government issued decrees which prohibited the 
driving away of leaseholders and granted autonomy to the op- 
pressed national regions. 

Indecision, and even timidity, of the Republican govern- 
ment in effecting general democratic reforms gave rise to 
the spread of sectarian and ultra-left sentiments among 
the people, who for the first time were drawn in political 
activity and allowed themselves to be carried away by revo- 
lutionary phrases about an immediate introduction of social- 
ism and federalism. There occurred ultra-left excesses with 
regard to the Catholic church and well-to-do farmers. Pie- 
mature "socialist" and anarchist experiments scared away 
the middle strata, and so the social base of the Popular 
Front began to shrink. 

That was used effectively and timely by the right-wingers, 
monarchists of all stripes, conservatives, landlords, the mo- 
nopoly circles of the bourgeoisie, and the reactionary elite 
of the clergy — all who had lost the elections. Then out-and- 
out fascists emerged on the scene. They advocated suppres- 
sion of the revolutionary-democratic movement by the force 
of arms, and received considerable support from German 
Nazism and Italian fascism. They were backed up also by the 
Anglo-American monopolies which operated in Spain and 
were terrified by the wide scope of the popular move- 
ment. 

Well in keeping with the traditions of political life in 
Spain, reaction staked on a military coup. In July 1936, 
the colonial troops stationed in Morocco rose in mutiny 
against the Spanish Republic and were airlifted by German 
and Italian planes to the mother country where they seized 
the vital regions. At home they were supported by landlords, 
the clergy, the backward segment of the peasants and the mid- 
dle strata. A greater part of the old state apparatus which 
blocked the progressive reforms of the Republican govern- 
ment, went over to the fascist insurgents headed by General 
Franco, commander of the colonial troops, But Franco failed 
to win over all of the army to his side. Some of the army 
units and almost the entire navy remained loyal to the Re- 
public and opened their arsenals to arm die working people. 
A long national-revolutionary war of the Spanish people 
against fascism began. 

The working class was in the forefront of resistance to 
fascism. The clay after the mutiny began, the country was 
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paralysed by a general strike. Militia detachments, formed 
on the territory controlled by the Republicans, smashed 
fascist centres and eliminated the aftermath of sabotage. 
The Communist Party played the main role in organising the 
armed rebuff to the fascist mutiny. 

On the eve of the mutiny, in May 1936, the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern discussed the situation in Spain. 
It supported the Communist Party's determination to carry 
through the democratic revolution with a prospect of form- 
ing a popular front government. It was recommended that 
the struggle should go on until the democratic and revolu- 
tionary forces would utterly defeat fascism and counter- 
revolution. The task was to isolate the fascists from the 
peasantry and the urban petty bourgeoisie, on whom the fas- 
cists largely relied, thus stamping out any source of support 
to counter-revolution. 

In September 1936 the Comintern leadership analysed the 
anti-fascist struggle in Spain and noted that in the new- 
historical conditions a democratic revolution grew deeper 
in content due to the strong influence of the working class 
and other working people. Therefore it would result not in 
establishing a democratic republic of an old type, but a new 
democratic republic In case of victory, said Georgy Dimitrov, 
the Spanish Republic would be a special state with genuine 
people's democracy.' Thus Lenin's idea of transitional forms 
of state which exceed the limits of capitalism but are not 
yet socialist was developed, and a conclusion was drawn about 
the state of people's democracy being yet another transitional 
form. 

At its Plenary Meeting in March 1937, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Spain reaffirmed the course 
of struggle "for a new type of democratic republic". Such 
a republic, it said, should do away with the financial and 
landlord oligarchy, nationalise the banks, transport, latifundia 
and basic industries. It should also give effect to universal 
suffrage and offer every man a chance to take part in the 
country's political and economic life. 

As this programme was being carried into life, the anti- 
fascist, national and people's revolution concentrated its 
strikes on the most reactionary segment of finance capital, 
including big landlords. The democratic character of the 
revolution w"as deepened and the broadest popular masses 
were drawn in it. Now the Republicans could not only check 
the advance of the fascist mutineers, but push them to the 
brink of defeat. 
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Armed Intervention by Fascist Powers and the Nationnl- 
Ravolutionary War of the Spanish People 

The deepening revolution put fear in the hearts of inter- 
national capitalists, who sensed danger to their class domi- 
nation in Spain. The fascist powers carried on their inter- 
vention openly. Fascist Italy sent to Spain 150,000 troops 
and a naval force, and Na/.i Germany dispatched there tens of 
thousands of handpicked exterminators, including the best air 
force units. The so-called democratic states declared neutral- 
ity, which suited the mutineers only top well. The United 
States, for instance, delivered to the mutineers 12,000 trucks 
and about 2 million Ions of fuel on credit. Meanwhile the ex- 
port of arms and ammunition from the US, Britain and 
France to the Spanish Republic was prohibited. 

All that demanded a greater unity of the Republican forces 
and an expansion of their social base. In those conditions 
the Communist Party agreed to enter the Popular Front gov- 
ernment headed by the Socialists. The Communists sought 
to ensure loyal activities of all the Front members in the 
government (including anarchists). The Communists rebuffed 
any hegemonic ambitions and did not look upon their mem- 
bership in the government as an end in itself. The Commu- 
nist Party realised that in order to defeat fascism and en- 
sure the unity of the Republican forces it might have to recall 
its representatives from the cabinet . 

In August 1937 T the Communist and Socialist parties signed 
a pact on joint actions, after which they enlisted participa- 
tion of representatives of both trade-union centres (one 
headed by Socialists and Communists and the other by 
anarcho-syndicalists) in the government. Mass organisations 
took part in economic management, state administration and 
the build-up of the defence potential. Unfortunately, the 
anarcho-syndicalists defied the agreement on joint actions and 
long remained in opposition to the Popular Front, obstructing 
the united actions by the working class. 

The ongoing foreign intervention made it imperative that 
a republican regular army be formed in the place of people's 
militia, and the Spanish Republic be made one large military 
camp. The social base of the Republicans had to be expanded 
by winning over the peasants. A large part of the peasants, 
influenced by the church, were either passive or hostile to- 
wards the Republic. To win them over to the Republic, they 
had to be provided with land. So, a democratic agrarian re- 
form was carried out on the territory controlled by the Re- 
publicans — the latifundia were abolished and land was given 
to the peasants. The government introduced state control 
over middle and small business. 

The Communist Party made great sacrifices for the sake of 
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building a regular and efficient people's army with political 
commissars in it. The Communists formed the Fifth Regi- 
ment, which then became a training centre of the military 
cadres for the Republic- 
Internationalist solidarity of the USSR, the communist 
movement and the anti-fascist forces the world over with 
the suffering people of Spain helped the Spanish Republic 
a great deal to offer a long and stubborn resistance to the 
armed aggression by the fascist, powers. The international 
brigades, too, were of great help in building up the Republic's 
defence capacity. Atnong the 35,000 internationalists from 53 
countries, some of whom fell in battle, were Italian Luigi 
Longo, Hungarian Mate Zalka, Cuban Pablo de la Tor riente 
Brau, Irishman Michael O'Riordan, and Rodion Malinovsky, 
who later became the USSR Minister of Defence, and many 
other Soviet military experts. Soviet aircraft, tanks, anti- 
aircraft weapons and ammunition helped the Republicans to 
hold out against the fascist aggression and the blockade 
by France, Britain and the USA. 

But the vacillation of the petty bourgeoisie undermined 
the Republic. The passive opportunism of the Republicans 
with regard to bourgeois nationalists brought on tragedy 
to the Basque Country, which was cut off from the rest of the 
Republic and seized by the invading forces. The "socialist ex- 
periments", syndicalisation of production and forced collec- 
tivisation in farming conducted by anarchists, Trotskyites, and 
ultra-left Socialists, and the excesses they committed in regard 
to the church and the clergy narrowed down mass base Tor 
the Republicans. In May 1937 they attempted a counter- 
revolutionary coup in Catalonia, which was a stab in the back 
and weakened the Republic's defences, doing a good service 
to the invaders. After the country's northern part was lost 
to the enemy, capitulatory tendencies increased in the Pop- 
ular Front. In March 1938 the military junta staged a coup 
which spelled the end of the Republic in 1939. 

The Lessons of the Popular Front Policy in Spain 

In the last years of the Republic, the Communist Party 
came up with a slogan of a national front. But the time was 
running out and the Republic's territory was shrinking. So 
the idea remained unrealised. The subsequent experience of 
the anti-Hitler coalition and national anti-fascist resistance 
during World War II proved that the concept was productive 
as a logical continuation of the Popular Front's policy. 

Though the foreign intervention and blockade defeated the 
Spanish" Republic and a counter-revolutionary fascist dic- 
tatorship of General Franco set. in to stay for many years, 
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the experience of the Popular Front in Spain is of great sig- 
nificance. 

That was the first open battle between anti-fascist forces 
and the forces of fascist reaction, in which the former relied 
on the state machinery and effective international solidarity 
(including the formation of international brigades and invi- 
tation of foreign military experts to the Republican army). 
The defeat of the Republic was brought about not so much by 
the mistakes the Republicans had made, but mainly by adverse 
external factors (armed intervention by Germany and Italy, 
and "neutrality" of the ruling quarters of the USA, Britain 
and Fiance). However, the experience of armed anti-fascist 
resistance made it possible to subsequently launch an effective 
resistance movement in the countries occupied by the fascists 
during the war. That experience was used in formulating the 
basic principles of the anti-Hitler coalition and served as a 
useful lesson for the communist parties in drawing up the 
concept of a national democratic revolution growing into a 
socialist revolution in a number of European and Asian coun- 
tries. 

That Was the first ever instance of Communists being mem- 
bers of a popular front government in the conditions of a 
national-revolutionary war against the fascist aggressor. The 
experience of those years showed that the unity of the work- 
ing class and its alliance with the peasants, the urban middle 
strata and the anti-fascists among the bourgeoisie could not 
only stop fascism but make the democratic revolution deeper 
in content. A people's democratic republic, albeit in a rudi- 
mentary form, was established for the first, time in Spain, It 
carried out profound social and economic reforms and did all 
to give the people a real opportunity to take part in running 
the country. 



3, The Popular Front in Chile 

The setting up of the Popular Front in Chile, its victory 
in the 1938 presidential elections, and the formation of the 
Popular Front government were the outstanding victories of 
the working class and the democratic forces of Latin Ameri- 
ca on the eve of World War II. 

In the other Latin American countries the anti-fascist and 
anti-imperialist, forces failed to unite in one front in the 
1930s. Nevertheless, the unity of the democratic forces in 
Mexico and the support rendered by the organised workers' 
movement of that country helped the government, to stamp 
out a fascist mutiny there in 1938. The government national- 
ised, for the first time in Latin America, the British and 
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North American oilfields and set up a government-owned oil 
company. The railways, too, were nationalised. The rising 
wave of strikes of agricultural workers induced the govern- 
ment to give a fresh start to the agrarian reform which, pro- 
claimed back in 1915, had long been held back. Farm coope- 
ratives, including those in which land was cultivated jointly, 
were set up on the estates taken away from the landlords, 
primarily Spaniards. The government granted the coopera- 
tives credits on easy terms. A united trade-union centre 
was established after' long years of internecine struggle. The 
trade-union centre, in which Communists took part, helped 
achieve unity in the Latin American trade-union movement, 
and the Latin American Confederation of Labour was set up 
in 1938. But due to right-wing opportunist mistakes made 
by the leaderships of the Communist. Party and the trade 
unions, the Mexican working class failed to head the general 
democratic and anti-imperialist movement and came under 
the influence of bourgeois nationalists. That caused divisions 
in the working class and among the left forces. The wave 
of the democratic: movement in Mexico began to subside. 

The anti-fascist struggle was most successful in Chile, where 
the working class played a decisive role in uniting all the 
democratic forces. Chile was a dependent capitalist country 
where precapitalist vestiges were still strong. Nonetheless 
its well developed workers' movement had revolutionary tra- 
ditions dating back to the past century. When the pro- 
American dictator was toppled in Chile in 1932, a "socialist 
republic" was proclaimed there and people's power bodies 
were formed in 12 cities. The new government issued decrees 
opening up opportunities for building a state sector in the 
economy. Rut at the end of the year, the financial oligarchy, 
the big bourgeoisie, the large landowners who had gone bour- 
geois, and agents of foreign monopolies staged a counter- 
revolutionary coup which thus strengthened their power in 
the country.' Nazis recruited their agents from among a large 
colony of German immigrants that existed in Chile. They 
founded a fascist party in Chile in the early 1930s. 

In that situation the Communist Party proposed to the 
Socialist Party in early 1935 that they form a popular front 
to stop fascism, improve living standards for the working peo- 
ple and democratise political life. But the Socialist Party, 
just like the petty-bourgeois party of Radicals, hampered 
the formation of a united front. Despite all that, the Com- 
munists, Socialists and Radicals were growing ever more 
united in the course of the large-scale mass actions staged 
bv the working people, especially the strikes. 

On March 19, 1936, the leadership of the Radical Party 
confirmed the decision on setting up the Popular Front with 
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the Communists. After that the leadership of the Socialist 
Party had to accept the idea of signing a popular front pact 
(before that, it promoted the idea of a left front and urged 
the establishment of a socialist republic in Chile). 

The pact was signed by the Radical, Socialist, and Com- 
munist parties and by the group of so-called left Communists 
(Trotskyites). 

Thus the efforts of the Communist Party and other left 
forces in Chile to build the Popular Front proved successful. 
For all the ideological differences among the parties, the 
Front was formed. 

The three main goals of the Front were: to restore demo- 
cratic freedoms and stave off fascist danger; to fight agaimi 
imperialism; and to raise the excessively low living standards 
of factory and office workers, and ensure social justice. 

Thus the Front's programme contained not only anti- 
fascist and anti-imperialist but also profoundly social de- 
mands. The leading force in the Chilean Popular Front was 
the working class, on which the Communist and Socialist 
parties relief! in their activities. But the social base of the 
Front was petty-bourgeois for the most part. It was joined also 
by some sections of the non-monopoly bourgeoisie. In the 
rural areas the Front's positions were also very weak. The 
landlords held almost undivided sway, imposing their politi- 
cal views on peasants. 

The 1937 parliamentary elections in Chile showed that the 
Popular Front parties had strengthened their positions con- 
siderably among the masses. They polled almost 47 per cent 
of the votes. But the reactionary forces still retained a major- 
ity in Congress. 

The presidential elections in October 1938 were a major 
test for the People's Front. A month before the elections the 
fascists attempted to provoke a civil war in Chile in a bid 
to crush the democratic forces and establish a fascist regime. 
The putsch was quashed. Their defeat helped to bolster the 
positions of the Popular Front parties. At the presidential 
elections the Front's nominee polled 50,2 per cent of the 
votes. That victory was of vast significance for Chile and 
for the whole of Latin America. It was a heavy blow to reac- 
tionary forces and offered an encouraging example for the 
democratic elements in other Latin American countries. 

After the elections the Radicals and Socialists formed the 
government (the Communist Party refused to enter the gov- 
ernment, but declared its support for it). 

However, the Popular Front did not enjoy full power. Its 
adversaries were in the majority in Congress, arid the gov- 
ernment measures to effect the Front's programme could 
not exceed the limits of the legislation that existed at the 
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time. The reactionary opposition in Congress smothered any 
bill that envisaged political demoralisation or social reforms. 
The situation was made still worse when the national big bour- 
geoisie and foreign monopolies provoked economic and fi- 
nancial difficulties by winding down the output of minerals, 
shutting down part of industrial enterprises, and thwarting 
government measures. The landlords reduced the sown areas, 
destroyed part of the crops, and obstructed food supply to 
the population. 

In that difficult situation the government managed to 
achieve positive results in home and foreign policies. Due 
to the mass actions by the workers and employees and the vig- 
orous efforts by the government, the fascist plot in 1939 
was suppressed/ The top military command and the state ap- 
paratus were purged of fascist elements, though not complete- 
ly. 

The Popular Front government laid the foundations of the 
state sector in the economy within a brief span of time by 
making use of the 1932 decrees. A state corporation for eco- 
nomic development was established with the participation of 
delegates from the organised working class, and the manufac- 
turing industry received a considerable impetus for growth. 
Appropriate mechanisms and institutions were established to 
protect it from foreign imperialist competition. 

A good deal was achieved in medical care and public educa- 
tion. The living standards of the working people somewhat 
increased. In 1938-1940, the wages of industrial workers 
grew by 43 per cent; the salaries of civil servants, by 42 
per cent; and those of the white-collar workers in the pri- 
vate sector, by 24 per cent. The working people in the cities 
were increasingly syndicaliscd, and the first trade unions of 
farm labourers were formed. The Confederation of Chilean 
Working People became a national organisation which staged 
the strikes and defended the immediate interests of the 
working people. Thus major democratic precedents and legal 
norms and elements were created in the political superstruc- 
ture, and public consciousness began to change, which opened 
the way to the revolutionary process of the early 1970s. 

The Popular Front in Chile lasted a relatively short time, 
but longer than such fronts in Western Europe. It disinteg- 
rated in" 1940- 1941 under the impact of adverse foreign-policy 
factors and domestic conditions. One of the causes behind 
its collapse was that the right-wing opportunist elements 
in the Socialist Party leadership launched, under pressure 
from the US, an anti-communist campaign and withdrew 
from the Front. That set off a chain reaction: the balance 
of forces in the Radical Party changed in favour of the right, 
bourgeois wing, and in 1941 the Front was disbanded. 
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The Lessons of the Popular Front in Chile 

Despite the defeat, the Popular Front in Chile played an 
important part in the development of the working-class move- 
ment in the country and in the whole of Latin America. The 
formation of the Popular Front made it possible to prevent 
the fascists from coming to power in Chile, to weaken some- 
what the country's dependence on foreign capital and to lay 
the groundwork for the growth of national industry. The 
Popular Front government raised the living standards of the 
wor king people and strengthened the trade-union organisa- 
tions and parties of the working class. 

The Popular Front paved the way for establishing a demo- 
cratic coalition in 1946, which won the elections and formed 
a government with Communists in it. The Popular Front laid 
the foundations of the state economic sector which was 
further developed in 1970-19*73 under the Popular Unity gov- 
ernment headed by President Salvador Allende Gossens. 

Not everywhere in Latin America was it possible to unite the 
democratic and anti-imperialist forces and stop the offensive 
of reaction and imperialism. In Nicaragua, for instance, the 
US imperialists and their local agents engineered a temporary 
defeat of the anti-imperialist forces. In that small country of 
Central America, which had been occupied by US troops since 
1909, the people launched a war against the aggressors in 
1927. The army of patriots was headed by Augusto Cesar 
Sandino, a worker and a remarkable commander who effect- 
ively guided guerrilla operations. The invaders were forced 
out of Nicaragua in 1932, but they left a puppet army there — 
the so-called national guards. The US Embassy used the 
guards to assassinate Sandino and his comrades-in-arms in 
1934. In 1936 the country was seized by North American 
stooge Garcia Somoza, commander of the national guards 
and an admirer of Mussolini. Somoza and his offspring 
established a cruel dictatorship and ruled the country until 
the victory of the popular revolution in 1979. 

4. The Policy of a United Anti-Imperialist Front in 
Colonial and Semicolonial Countries, of the East 

In the colonial and semicolonial countries of the East, the 
progressive forces, especially Communists, were rallying the 
anti-imperialist forces. The targets of their main blows were 
the Japanese imperialists, German Nazis and Italian fascists, 
who had started colonial wars, were planning to enslave the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Japan occupied North-Eastern China as early as 1931, es- 
tablished a puppet "state" there and began to annex prov- 
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inces in Northern China. The Japanese imperialists planned 
to make the whole of China their colony. They also intended 
to enslave the peoples of the Philippines, Indochina, Indone- 
sia, Thailand, Malaya, Burma, India, Oceania, and the Soviet 
Far East and Siberia. The imperialists of the United States, 
Britain and France expected that the Japanese militarists 
would strangle the Chinese revolution and so enfeeble the 
national liberation movement in Asia. Therefore they con- 
nived at the Japanese aggression in China in the hope of 
provoking Japan to attack the USSR and canalising its ag- 
gression northward. 

The Italian fascists, backed up by Nazi Germany and with 
the connivance of Britain and France, launched a colonial war 
against the Ethiopian people. Hitler Germany planned a colo- 
nial enslavement of the Middle East and Africa. 

Efforts to Build o United National Anti-Japanese Front in CMna 

Japanese imperialism made use of the prolonged civil war 
in China to occupy it region by region. The Kuomintang gov 
ernmeni, aided by German military advisers, dispatched ex- 
peditions to the communist-controlled regions. The sectarian 
mistakes of the Communists made it easier for the Kuomin- 
tang government to establish its rule over Southern and 
Central China. , 

In 1934-1935, the main forces of the Communists army, 
pressed hard by the overwhelming Kuomintang forces, had to 
leave their strong points in Southern and Central China 
and go North-West towards the border with Mongolia. After 
the arrest of the Shanghai Bureau of the CPC Central Com- 
mittee in 1935, the Communists' ranks were in disarray. 

In those circumstances the delegation of the Communist 
Party of China in the Comintern Executive Committee as- 
sumed the guidance of the Chinese Communists' activities, 
helping them to restore the unity of the party and its leader- 
ship. During the Seventh Comintern Congress the CPC dele- 
gation drew up with the help of the Comintern Executive 
Committee an "Appeal of the CPC to the Nation on Rebuff- 
ing Japan and Saving the Motherland" {August 1, 1935). The 
appeal marked a turn towards the policy of united front. The 
Communist Party called upon all parties and political and 
military groupings in China to end the civil war and rally 
all forces Tor resistance to Japan and for salvation of the 
country. The Communist Party formulated the policy of 
united national anti- Japanese front. It proposed that a na- 
tional defence government and a united anti-Japanese army 
be formed. Meanwhile a mass anti-imperialist movement 
for basic demands had to be organised. That meant that the 
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united front would include also the Kuomintang grouping of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the strongest one militarily, as a precon- 
dition for ending the civil war. The Communist Party deemed 
it necessary to overcome the ultra-left sectarian mistakes 
and bring its policy in accord with the new tasks. Thus the 
Communist Party began the turn from the agrarian revolu- 
tion to the national war against the Japanese aggressors. 

The Japanese imperialists set out to annex Northern China 
in 1935, which made the Chinese end the civil war in order to 
concentrate all their forces in the anti-Japanese national 
front. The Communist Parry of China was objectively faced 
with the need to give up its former tactics of fighting on 
two fronts — against Kuomintang and Japanese imperialism. 
At that time various groups of the ruling circles, faced 
with the British and US connivance at the Japanese aggres- 
sion, were compelled to revise their course, realising that 
Soviet support would not be forthcoming unless they ended 
the war against the Communist Party and its army. 

In December 1936, the Japanese imperialists attempted to 
provoke a new outbreak of the civil war in China. Part of 
the Communists with Mao Zedong at the head displayed polit- 
ical nearsightedness and swallowed the bait. But the Com- 
intern helped to thwart the Japanese attempt, and the civil 
war w r as practically ended. That enabled the Communists and 
Kuomintang to reach some understanding on setting up a 
united front, which was most timely because in July 1937 
Japan moved its forces to North -Western, Northern, Central 
and Southern China. 

Way back in February 1937, the CPC Central Committee 
offered Kuomintang to end the civil war completely and 
muster all forces to drive back the aggressor, to guarantee 
the freedom of speech, assembly, and associations, to release 
political prisoners, and improve the living conditions of the 
people. The Communists proposed also that a conference of 
representatives of all political parties, groups, sections of 
the population, and all armed forces be convened with a view 
to organising joint struggle to save the motherland. They 
demanded the speediest preparations for a joint anti-Japanese 
war. The Communist Party announced it was prepared to end 
all hostilities against the Kuomintang government, and to 
rename its government a government of the Special Region 
of the Chinese Republic, and its army the 8th National- 
Revolutionary Army, not to confiscate the estates of the 
landlords, and to carry out a united front programme. 

Cooperation between Kuomintang and the Communist 
Party was established in September 1937. Kuomintang 
recognised the legal status of the CPC, the special border 
region and the armed forces of the Communist Patty. 
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The establishment of the united anti-Japanese front was 
a great achievement of the patriots, above all the Commu- 
nists. 

But Kuomintang refused to draw up a common programme 
of the united front and build its organisational structure. 
It declined also the Communists' proposal on their entering 
Kuomintang officially and demanded that before entering 
Kuomintang the Communists should leave the Communist 
Partv and renounce Marxist ideology. The Chiang Kai-shek 
men treacherously violated the agreement with the Commu- 
nist Partv and began reprisals against Communists on the ter- 
ritorv they controlled, thus helping the Japanese aggressors 
to seize Central and Southern China. In that situation the 
leadership of the Communist Party, especially Mao Zedong, 
made right-wing opportunist and then sectarian mistakes. 
In 1936-1937, some leaders of the Communist Party inter- 
preted the policv of united from as renunciation by Com- 
munists of their class positions for the sake of '"national 
unity". They were inclined to view Kuomintang as an organi- 
sation of the united front and agreed to dissolving the 
Communist Party in it. With the help of the Comintern that 
wrong stance was rectified. 

But by that, time a sectarian approach to Kuomintang 
began to" spread. Simultaneously, the Communist Party, which 
operated in backward rural areas and was losing its positions 
in large industrial centres, opened the door wide to petty- 
bourgeois and even landlord elements, who were attracted by 
the slogans of vigorous struggle against the Japanese in- 
vaders. That had a negative effect on the class make-up of 
the party, and its theoretical level declined. It became sus- 
ceptible to infection bv petty-bourgeois nationalist ldeol- 
ogv to the detriment or the internationalist positions. Thus 
the policy of united front was distorted m practice m a 
petty-bourgeois nationalist spirit and faced the threat ot 
being frustrated altogether. 

All measures to establish a united anti-Japanese tront m 
practice were obstructed on both sides. This became most 
evident in 1938, and the Japanese aggressors did not miss 
their chance to use the situation and established contro 
over the vital centres of China. In this Japan was assisted 
by the ruling circles of Britain and the United States that 
hoped to direct the Japanese aggressors to the North and 
provoke a war between Japan and the Soviet Union. There- 
fore neither Britain nor the USA nor France extended any 
tangible aid to China, the victim of aggression. The Soviet 
Union was the only country to grant the Chinese government 
military aid, in particular by providing aircraft and help- 
ing organise anti-aircraft defence. 
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Though the idea of forming a united. anti-Japanese front 
in China was not fully realised in practice, still the ces- 
sation of the civil war helped immensely to mobilise the 
people of China for repulsing the aggressor. The plans of 
the Japanese imperialists to dissect China and swallow it 
up bit by bit, with the help of the Chinese themselves, were 
foiled. Japan had to wage a long and exhausting war in China 
which it failed to win. 

The formation of the united anti-Japanese front helped 
the Chinese people to contribute to the victory over fas- 
cism in World War II, The anti-Japanese front provided the 
basis for setting up a united Popular Democratic Front 
and establishing the People's Republic of China in 1949. 

Efforts to Farm a Democratic Front in Indochina 

The 1930 conference, at which the Communist Parly of 
Vietnam was formed, adopted the programme and brief 
theses of the patty drawn up by Ho Chi Minh. These docu- 
ments were used as the basis for the subsequent elabo- 
ration by the patty of the concept of an ami-imperialist 
alliance, that is, a united national anti-imperialist front. 

After the victory of the People's Front in France and 
the formation of its government, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Vietnam, proceeding from the deci- 
sions of the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, introduced 
changes in the tactics employed by the patty. The anti- 
imperialist people's front of Indochina was reorganised into 
the Democratic Front of Indochina. The front comprised all 
democratic and progressive forces that had come out against 
enemy number one- — the French fascists and their local ac- 
complices in the colonies. These forces fought against fas- 
cist aggression, for civil rights, for a better life for the people 
and world peace. The Communist Party called for a full use of 
legal and semilegal opportunities to organise the popular 
masses and strengthen the parly organisations operating 
underground. 

By properly combining legal, semilegal and clandestine 
forms of work, the party helped to set up action committees, 
and insisted on convening a congress of the peoples of Indo- 
china. It demanded at meetings and rallies that the Peo- 
ple's Front government in France carry out democratic re- 
forms and raise the living standards of the people. That 
compelled the colonial authorities to release many political 
prisoners and create conditions enabling the democratic 
forces in the colonics to operate legally. The Communist 
Party of Indochina, the Democratic Front of Indochina and 
the Democratic Youth Association began to publish their 
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press and Marxist-Leninist literature legally. They established 
contacts with petty-bourgeois political parties, democratic 
elements among the bourgeois intellectuals and with the sec- 
tion of the Socialist Party of France in Indochina. In 1936- 
1939, the strike movement was spreading rapidly. The strik- 
ing workers demanded a 9-hour working day, better living 
conditions, and freedom to form organisations. The mass 
demonstrations of workers and intellectuals w r ere joined also 
by peasants, who demanded cuts in the rent and taxes. The 
Communist Party used legal opportunities for revolutionary 
activities, taking an active part in the consultative bodies 
appointed by the colonial authorities, such as "chambers 
of people's representatives" and "colonial administration 
councils". 

The campaign for setting up the Democratic Front of Indo- 
china enabled the party to form and educate a mass political- 
army for the future revolution and was the "second dress 
rehearsal of the August Revolution". 



The Lessons of the People's Anti-Fuscist Fronts 

The practical implementation of the people's front policy 
in advanced capitalist, dependent, colonial and semicolo- 
nial countries is most useful in our day as well. It shows 
that the struggle against fascism, imperialist war, and the 
colonialist plunder by the monopolies, for peace and democ- 
racy must not be viewed in isolation from, and still less be 
opposed to, the struggle for national liberation and social 
emancipation, for the revolutionary renovation of society. 

Fascism offered the popular masses driven to despair not a 
real but an illusory way out of the crisis. In reality, it was 
pushing them into the abyss of world war, threatening to re- 
turn mankind many ages back to the time of medieval barbar- 
ity. The united workers', popular and anti-imperialist fronts 
against fascism and war, against the seizure of colonies could 
curb the instigators of world war. In the advanced capitalist 
countries the united workers' fronts could contribute to over- 
coming the divisions in the proletariat and ensuring its lead- 
ing role in the general democratic, anti-fascist movement. 
This, in turn, could help to pave the way to socialism. 

In the dependent countries of medium capitalist develop- 
ment, as the example of Spain and Chile has shown, the 
united popular fronts against the fascist threat could help 
strengthen national sovereignty and solve outstanding gen- 
eral democratic problems. Tn future this revolutionary pro- 
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cess could grow into a socialist revolution passing through 
the necessary transitional phases. 

In the colonial and semicolonial countries of the East, 
the united anti-imperialist and democratic fronts offered 
broad opportunities for these peoples to exercise their right 
to self-determination, for eliminating colonial and semicol- 
onial oppression, for the young working class becoming a 
leader in building national states, which, in its turn, opened 
prospects for advancement towards socialism. 

So, the policy of united front, designed to deliver mankind 
from the threat of world war, opened up broad vistas to the 
democratic forces in the struggle for national and social 
progress, while taking duly into account national specifics 
and the alignment of forces in each country. 

Regrettably, the right-wing leaders of social-democracy, 
and leaders of bourgeois parties refused to accept the Com- 
munists' proposals and implement the united front policy 
in practice. The historic chance to avert the world war 
and speed up progressive reforms was lost that time. The 
fascist aggressor built, the Berlin -Rome-Tokyo Axis, started 
World War II, and conquered the greater part of Europe and 
Asia, including France, Spain, and major regions of China. 

And stiJ), the people's fronts provided preconditions for 
rallying all democratic forces in the powerful anti-Hitler 
coalition of the United Nations, and for boosting anti-fascist 
resistance in the occupied countries. Thus the people's 
fronts paved the way to the victory over fascism in 1945. 

The experience of the people's fronts is valuable in our 
days as well, for it helps, even though the situation is so dif- 
ferent now, to bring together the opponents of nuclear war, 
opponents of fascism and imperialist aggression, and the 
champions of peace, democracy and the freedom of nations. 

The policy of people's front taught Communists, Social 
Democrats and Socialists to overcome differences. Without 
renouncing their ideology, they sought and found effective 
ways and means for political cooperation to implement the 
joint programme of overcoming the consequences of the eco- 
nomic crisis, improving the conditions of the working peo- 
ple, protecting and extending democratic freedoms, and elim- 
inating the war threat. Today, this experience and this pro- 
gramme are as important as they have always been, though 
the conditions are far more favourable today for the cause of 
peace and democracy. In their joint actions against the war 
danger, for democracy and social progress, Communists and 
Socialists draw on the lessons of the 1930s — the victories 
and setbacks of those years. 

Those lessons tell us that not only objective circum- 
stances related to home and foreign policy matters were in the 
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way of the formation of people's fronts in various coun- 
tries. The drawbacks and mistakes of the Communists and 
other democratic and anti-fascist forces, too, played a 
negative role. The sources of those mistakes had been re- 
vealed by Lenin: those were mainly sectarian mistakes caused 
by inability to approach the popular masses, especially the 
petty bourgeoisie or the people having petty- bourgeois prej- 
udices. At times Communists believed that what was out- 
dated to them was outdated to the people, and were too hasty 
to advance slogans of a higher order, losing contact with the 
masses. This had an especially negative effect in the late 
1930s in a number of West European countries. Another 
drawback was timidity in probing into new spheres and forms 
of struggle. But unless every area and method of struggle 
is mastered, victory cannot be won. And, last but not least, 
right-wing opportunist mistakes (as in China, Mexico and 
Chile) narrowed the scope of popular action and, in the 
conditions of the economic crisis, gave the right-wing and 
even fascist elements a chance to build up their influence, 
especially on the numerous petty bourgeoisie. 

The experience of those years shows also that a demo- 
cratic coalition must not confine itself to winning relative 
superiority. Such superiority is unstable and therefore can 
be easily lost. Democratic forces should seek to achieve de- 
cisive and stable superiority in every day struggle, even in 
"minor deeds", not only on a national but also on a local scale, 
and steadily to win ever greater social backing. In those years, 
for instance, the Communists formulated a policy of "extend- 
ing a hand" to the believers, but it was never sealed by a 
firm handshake. Today, in the struggle against the war threat, 
for civil liberties and national independence, in the struggle 
for the immediate demands of the working people, believers 
and non-believers act together. And the from of joint actions 
has been expanding. 

The experience of the people's fronts tells us that one 
should not be content with joint actions by democratic forces 
"from below". These should be complemented by cooperation 
"from above", on parliamentary, governmental, national, re- 
gional and municipal levels. 



Chapter Nine 



Communists' Effort for a Broad Democratic 
Anti-Fascist Front in World War II 



World War II was a severe trial for many nations and for 
the international communist, working-class and national 
liberation movements. It was a trial of the viability and 
strength of the nations taking part in it. The fates of social- 
ism, of civilisation and the future just world were decided in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, the Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic oceans. 
It was the most destructive and bloody of all previously known 
wars — prepared by the forces of world imperialist reaction 
and unleashed by the leading aggressor states: Nazi Ger- 
many, fascist Italy, and militarist Japan. 

The huge human and material losses and casualties inflicted 
by World War II is a stern and tragic accusation of the cap- 
italist system that had engendered it and a grave warning to 
all those who fail to draw relevant conclusions from the tragic- 
past for the sake of future civilisation. 

1. The Major Contribution of the Socialist Social 
System and Communists to the Liberating Anti- 
Fascist Struggle and Unity of Nations 

Communists on the Origin and Scdo-Political Character 
of World War II 

Wars — particularly world wars — bear the imprint of the his- 
torical epoch. World War 1, thus, bore the imprint of the 
epoch of imperialism. The origin and character of World 
War II stemmed from the content and cardinal features of the 
current epoch— the period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism. It reflected the principal feature of this period 
that Lenin defined as the shifting of the emphasis in inter- 
national affairs to the area of confrontation between two 
diametrically opposite social systems. The contradictions 
between capitalist states and groupings had ceased to be the 
single factor of world politics. The principal contradiction 
of the new historical stage, that of class opposition between 
the new social system, socialism, and the old, capitalism, 
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predetermined interrelationships of nations, the entire world 
system of nations and the outcome of class conflicts and 
battles. 

Nazi Germany became the strike force of world imperialist 
reaction and the instigator of World War II. It was the nuc- 
leus of the aggressive Anti-Comintern Pact, the bloc em- 
bracing also Italy and Japan and later some European states 
with fascist or para-fascist regimes. 

Planning a cardinal redivision of the world, German im- 
perialists had in mind not only the colonies of their im- 
perialist rivals but also domination over vast regions in var- 
ious continents beginning with Europe. German fascists and 
nationalists advanced theories and plans aiming at seizures 
of Lehensraum and establishment of a "new order", which 
they intended to achieve through several stages: win the 
dominant position in Central Europe, build a continental 
empire stretching from the Atlantic to the Urals, and es- 
tablish world supremacy. 

Militarist Japan was not far behind Hitler Germany. For 
many years, it had staged acts of aggression in the Soviet 
Ear East, China and other Asian states. It was preparing for 
a big war in which it would seize Soviet Far Eastern territory 
and Siberia reaching as far as the Urals. True, the rout 
suffered by crack Japanese troops in a battle with Soviet 
troops at Lake Khassan in 1938 and with joint Soviet and 
Mongolian forces at the river Khalkhin-Gol in 1939, had a 
somewhat sobering effect on Japanese militarists. At the 
same time, the Japanese economy was facing considerable 
difficulties, first of all shortage of markets and raw ma- 
terials. Japanese monopolies were coming into sharp conflict 
with major capitalist countries, particularly the United States. 
Japanese militarists were eager to oust their European and 
US imperialist rivals from East Asian and Southeast Asian 
markets and to build their own colonial empire in their place. 

The Comintern, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
and the Soviet government did all in their power to prevent 
a second world war. They worked to mobilise the internation- 
al communist movement and all progressive and democratic 
organisations to defend peace against advancing fascist ag- 
gression. This great political effort brought forth an upsurge 
of the anti-fascist movement within the anti-Hitler coalition. 
It encouraged the rise of Resistance in the countries enslaved 
by fascists and Japanese militarists and ruled by those who 
had betrayed national interests. It was a major positive force 
in the formation and strengthening of those progressive revo- 
lutionary forces that later headed the nations liberated from 
the fascist or Japanese yoke and played a decisive role in their 
destinies. 
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The CPSU and the Soviet government had to wage a diffi- 
cult struggle at the international front. The Soviet Union 
sought to* halt aggression through the League of Nations, 
despite the tact that it had shown itself inadequate in the 
face of aggressions in Ethiopia (Abyssinia), Spain, China and 
Austria. The Soviet government advocated collective security, 
bilateral treaties and agreements. All its efforts, however, 
I Kid been frustrated by the Western powers. 

The Munich settlement 1 of September 28, 1938 was a cul- 
minating point. It exposed the true aims of the major im- 
perialist powers. The Soviet Union had repeatedly declared 
its readiness to help Czechoslovakia irrespective of whether 
its capitalist allies were prepared to do likewise. The al- 
lies betrayed Czechoslovakia, while the country's bourgeois 
government rejected the offer of aid from the socialist 

state. , 
The Western powers' European policies were m full accord 
with their policy of "appeasing" the aggressor in Asia. Under 
the terms of the July 1939 agreement with Japan, Britain rec- 
ognised Japanese seizures in China and consented to the use 
of Chinese territory for waging military activities against 
the USSR and the Mongolian People's Republic. Imperialist 
policy in Asia pursued the same aim as in Europe— to egg on 
the aggressor, to unleash a war against the USSR. 

Following the Munich deal, the policies of Western 
bourgeois-democratic regimes were put to a decisive test at the 
Anglo-French-Soviet talks in Moscow in the summer of 1939. 
The talks gave irrefutable proof that, notwithstanding the 
anti-appeasement stand of a certain section of influential 
bourgeois circles in Britain and France, their governments 
were not willing to reach an understanding with the Soviet 
Union on concrete steps to prevent fascist aggression in Eu- 
rope. Reactionary ruling circles in Britain, France and the 
United States did not want, and their bourgeois-democratic 
regimes were not able, to repulse the aggressors and, act- 
ing jointly with the USSR, to deliver mankind from the threat 
of a new world war. It was explained not so much by the al- 
leged weakness of their military and economic potential 
(as bourgeois falsifiers of history tend to assert) but by 
the class hatred of the imperialist circles who intended 
to finally turn the aggression against the Soviet Union. 

In this situation, the USSR was compelled to accept Ger- 
many's proposal and, on August 23, 1939, the two countries 
signed a non-aggression treaty. The signing of the treaty 



•At the conference in Munich (Germany) Britain and France, encouraged 
by the United States, forced the Czechoslovak government to turn Over 
the Sudetenfand to Germany in return for the kilter's obligation to launch 
a war on the Soviet Onion; 
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provided the Soviet Union a strategic advantage in time — 
22 months. It needed this time to strengthen its defences. 
The treaty halted the Germany military machine's push east- 
ward. Thus, the Soviet government was able to split the impe- 
rialist front 

The signing of the treaty coincided with the rout of 
Japanese aggressors, who had violated the sovereignty of 
Mongolia, at the river KhalkhimGol. Also, the treaty prevent- 
ed a joint German-Japanese attack on the Soviet Union, and 
brought about a serious change in Japanese militarists' strat- 
egic designs. The USSR thus eliminated the threat of aggres- 
sion at two fronts. Ir laid the basis for an anti-Hitler coalition 
and the defeat of fascist-militarist bloc in World War II, and 
induced cardinal changes in the world situation in favour 
of the forces of revolution and socialism. 

The class enemies of the working people would like to 
shift blame for the World War II onto the CPSU and the 
Comintern. They deliberately misrepresent the content and 
significance of the Soviet-German non-aggression pact. Such 
efforts are groundless. First, the treaty was bilateral and 
as such could not have caused a war. Secondly, prior to the 
signing of the pact, the USSR had for many years done all 
in its power to forestall the fascist aggression through a 
system of collective security. Thirdly, the war had been actual- 
ly prepared by fascists and imperialists before the pact was 
signed. Britain, France and the United States had rejected all 
peace initiatives put forward by the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
the monopolists of these countries' were behind the Soviet 
Union's back trying to set up a common front with fascist 
Germany against the USSR. 

The Soviet government and the CPSU were able to frust- 
rate the anti-Soviet plan hatched by international imper- 
ialism. The Soviet Union eluded an assault by the joint forces 
of world imperialism. It was an impressive victory for the 
communist and international working-class movements and 
a clear defeat for their enemies. 

The British, French and, particularly, US monopolies were 
responsible for the outbreak of the second world war. They 
had encouraged international fascism and Japanese militar- 
ism. The promises of "guarantees" by Britain and France 
raised in the Polish government unfounded hopes of re- 
ceiving military aid from them. When Western allies declared 
war on Germany on September 3, 1939, they did nothing to 
help Poland. They deserted Poland, as they had deserted Cze- 
choslovakia, leaving its fate in ihe hands of Nazi hordes. In 
mid-October, Hitler signed a decree incorporating Polish 
western provinces into Germany. The Polish state had ceased 
to exist. 
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The Anglo-French forces waged a "phoney war" 1 on Ger- 
many's western borders. Britain and France persisted in 
their Munich policy of concessions to the aggressor. They 
made it clear that they were not opposed to satisfying the 
fascist countries' claims on the condition that this was at the 
expense of third countries, the Soviet Union in the first place. 
Following Poland's takeover, Hitler dealt with Scandinavia. 
On April 9, 1940, Denmark was overrun within 24 hours, at 
the beginning of May German troops occupied Norway, and 
on May 10 they began to press forward on the western front. 
Holland and Belgium were invaded. The Anglo-French forces 
retreated. There followed Hitler's breakthrough into France 
and its rapid fall. The capitulator clique, with Henri-Philippe 
Petain at the head, came into power in Fiance. On June 22, 
1940, it signed an armistice with Germany in Compiegne. 
Three-fifths of the country was occupied by German troops. 
The German Command had won its Blitzkrieg In Western 
Europe. Fascists set up governments of the Petain and Quisl- 
ing type in occupied countries. 2 

Hit International Communi->t Movement and 
CPSU — the Major Force of the Anti-Fascisl 
Coalition of Nations 

World War II was one of the most difficult and complicated 
stages in the mass struggle. In these years, the international 
communist movement and proletariat acted as the major, the 
more consistent, vigorous and resolute anti-fascist force. 
Organising their countries for the struggle to prevent war, 
the communist parlies were guided by a clear-cut programme 
worked out by the Seventh Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national. It envisaged an anti-fascist front, working-class 
unity both at the national and international levels, and unity 
of all anti-fascist, anti-imperialist, democratic and patriotic 
forces. A relevant condition for the attainment of these goals 
was concerted communist and social-democratic actions with 
Communists preserving independence of their class position. 
The rising anti-war movement constituted a serious obstacle 
to the aggression. 

The development of the new tactics, however, was not 
without its share of doubts and errors. The Central Coin- 



l 'l'he "phoney twir", a period of World War LI characterised by inacti- 
vity of Anglo- French and German troops at the Western front lasting 
From September 1939 until May 1940, was a continuation of Munich, the 
policy of betrayal of small nations' interests and of turning the aggres- 
sion against the USSR. 

2 Tne French General Petain and the leader of Norwegian fascists Quisling 
encouraged the German occupation of their countries and later headed pup- 
pet French and Norwegian governments respectively. 
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mitt.ee of the French Communist Party has admitted that 
an analysis of the party's policies in the initial months of the 
war reveals some grave mistakes on its part. The party 
at that time put forward the slogan of national unity. Its par- 
liamentary faction voted in favour of war credits. Noth- 
ing was done to protect the party against the repressions, 
and the transfer of the party apparatus underground pro- 
ceeded at a very slow pace. Searching for new tactics, in 
October 1939 the French Communist Party proclaimed the 
slogans of struggle against the threat of fascism in France 
and for peace and termination of the imperialist war. In 
early November 1939, the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International (FCCI) assessed the international 
situation and defined the tasks of the Communists in the war 
as follows: the war is "an unjust, reactionary, imperialist 
war. In ihis war the blame Tails on all the capitalist govern- 
ments, and primarily the ruling classes of the belligerent 
States." This definition, while if stressed the imperialist _ as- 
pirations of the warring countries' monopoly capitalists, failed 
to take note of the national liberation tendency that had 
by that time already developed in World War II. An un- 
founded decision of the ECCI dissolved the Communist Party 
of Poland in 1938. 

Some communist patties tried to oppose the imperialist 
"phoney war" by advancing only the programme of defence 
of the working people's immediate interests. They under- 
estimated the effort for democracy and socialism, and the 
opposition of the reactionary groupings of the bourgeoisie 
who were reluctant to give the war a truly anti-fascist char- 
acter. On November 25, 1939, the Central Committee of the 
British Communist Party stated that only the struggle for the 
workers' vital interests could promote the creation of a 
powerful movement of the British proletariat and that only 
such a movement could put an end to the imperialist war. 

In their desire to prevent the widening of the military con- 
flict, communist parties in neutral countries opposed their 
countries' joining in military actions in the period of the 
"phoney Avar". The Communist Party of the United States 
organised a mass anti-war movement and called upon the 
democratic forces to set up a new party — a peace party. 

The popular front policy, worked out by the Marxist- 
Leninist parties, provided for a stable and close alliance of 
the proletariat, peasantry, all the wot king people. It opened 
up new possibilities for consolidating anti-fascist forces. 
Nevertheless, the progressive movements, whose vanguard 
was the working class, failed to organise a front of the anti- 
fascist, democratic, and anti-war forces capable of halting 
the increasing pressure of the forces of fascism and imperial- 
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ist reaction. They did not succeed in putting a stop to the acti- 
vities of warmongers. The implementation of strategic and 
tactical lines of the Comintern's Seventh Congress lagged be- 
hind the development of class struggles. Controlling key eco- 
nomic and military positions, imperialist reaction to a con- 
siderable degree influenced the course and outcome of class 
battles for its own purposes. The influence of Soviet socialist 
society and labour and anti-fascist movements on the world 
situation was growing. However, it had not yet reached the 
level necessary to forestall war. The communist parties' self- 
less struggle against fascism and war was unfolding in eondi- 
ditions of severe terror in capitalist countries. The labour 
movement in these countries had been weakened by splitting 
actions on the part of right-wing social-democratic leaders 
who had rejected the Communists' proposal for concerted ac- 
tions. The national liberation movement had not yet de- 
veloped to a sufficiently mass scale. 

The war waged against Na/i Germany and its allies by the 
victims of aggression (Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
China and others) was a just war from the beginning. As 
the aggression of the Fascist-militarist bloc expanded, the 
liberating character of war on the part of its victims became 
increasingly evident. The growing struggle of the peoples 
against fascism and militarism exerted an increasing impact 
on the policies of the ruling classes in the capitalist countries 
that had entered the war against the fascist powers. In the 
face of the threat of fascist enslavement, they were compelled 
to give priority to efforts to prevent fascist occupation and 
to preserve their countries' independence rather than the 
implementation of their own imperialist aims. The Soviet 
Union's entry into World War II seated the process of its 
conversion from an imperialist into a just war for liberation 
on the part of the countries fighting against, the fascist 
states. 

In the complex and difficult situation of the initial period 
of World War II, the CPSU and the Soviet people did all in 
their power to accelerate the development of the material 
and technological base of socialist society and the technol- 
ogical reequipment of its armed forces. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet Union did not have enough time to overtake the 
enemy in the production of the main items of war technology 
by the outbreak of military hostilities, since Nazi Germany- 
drew upon the economic potential of the entire occupied 
Europe. The exacerbation of the general crisis of capitalism 
invigorated the revolutionary and progressive forces in most 
European countries. The long struggle of working people in 
Western Byelorussia, Western Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Bessarabia, and Northern Bukovina for restoration 
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of Soviet government and unification with the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, ended with the victory of the socialist revo- 
lution. Their struggle had been led by t he proletariat guided 
by communist parties. 

Trampling upon the non-aggression treaty, Nazi Germany 
attacked the USSR on June 22, 1941. On December 7, 1941, 
war began in the Far East and the Pacific. With the attack 
on Pearl Harbour Japan opened hostilities against the United 
States and Britain. Four days later, Germany and Italy also 
declared war on the United States. With the Japanese ag- 
gression against China going on for several years, the war 
now had spread over the whole world. 

In launching their attack upon the Soviet Union, the 
German aggressors were confident of victory, since in Europe 
they were joined by Italy, Finland, Hungary and Romania. 
Moreover, in the Far East Germany had an ally in Japan, 
maintaining a strong army on the Soviet borders. The Soviet. 
Union w T as in mortal danger. 

However 1 , Germany's calculations of a blitzkrieg victory over 
the USSR fell through. The Soviet people were able to protect 
and strengthen the first socialist state. The rout of Na/.i 
Germany and, later, militarist Japan was achieved through 
joint actions by the anti-fascist coalition. Still, in all due 
respect for the efforts of other members of the coalition, we 
must nevertheless stress the special role played by the Soviet 
people arrd Soviet army, who were able to change the course 
of World War II and made the ma jor contribution to bringing 
about the defeat of Nazi Germany and its allies. As is well 
known, the second front in Europe was opened only in early 
June 1944. 3 years after Germany's attack upon the USSR. 

The political strategy of monopoly capital in World War II 
was formulated with utter clarity by US Senator (later Pre- 
sident of the United States) Harry Truman. Two days alter 
Germany attacked the USSR he said: "If we see that Germany 
is winning we ought to help Russia and if Russia is winning 
we ought to help Germany and that way let them kill as many 
as possible."' It is a fact that up until mid-1944 from 153 to 
20 1 German divisions were active on the Soviet front. At that 
time, United States and British troops were only engaging 2 
to 21 divisions. The war demonstrated that the socialist 
system was gr eatly superior to capitalism. 
' The CPSU in the years of the war became a truly fighting 
party. First, it ensured concerted political, administrative, and 
economic management of the country in all spheres of life. 
Secondly, it dispatched its own best forces to the front. 
The call "Communists— forward!" was heard at the most drf- 



' The New York Times, June 24. 1941. 
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ficult sections of the front where the situation required special 
courage and heroism. By early 1945, the number of Com- 
munists in the armed forces constituted 3,325,000 or 60 
per cent of the Party membership. Of the number of persons 
awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union, 74 per cent 
were Communists and 20 per cent Komsomols. Thirdly, at the 
rear the Communist Party was the organiser of military pro- 
duction. The Party put forward the slogan: "Everything for 
the front, everything for victory". The working class gave 
wholehearted support to this call. It expressed the meaning 
of life for the entire Soviet people. 

The Party suffered tremendous losses in the war years: 
3 million Communists gave their lives in the fighting. Never- 
theless, at the end of the war the Party was larger than 
at the beginning. 

Party ranks were joined by the best people in the service 
and civilian workers. During the war, 5,3 million men and 
women became candidates for Party membership and 3.6 
million joined the Party. By January 1, 1946, the CPSU 
membership exceeded 5.5 million people, a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the pre-war period. 

The CPSU brought together all classes and social groups, 
all big and small nationalities into a single powerful force 
capable of routing the enemy. Consequently, the Party's 
authority and role in the life of Soviet society grew im- 
mensely. So did its role on the international scene and 
its authority in the international communist, movement The 
Soviet Union's victory consolidated the principal base of the 
world revolutionary process. The Soviet people's just struggle 
joined with the str uggle waged by other nations in a single 
powerful movement and stimulated an upsurge in the wor ld 
revolutionar y movement. 



2. Resistance Movement in the Occupied 
Countries and Within the Fascist Bloc 

In extremely difficult conditions, communist parties acted 
as organisers of the anti-fascist Resistance in occupied coun- 
tries and within the fascist states, Germany and Italy, above 
all. Indeed, Communists were the first, and for a long time 
the only organised political force leading a real struggle 
agairrst fascism, against the invaders. 

The Tactics of Communist and Workers' Parties of 
Occupied Countries 

The communist and workers' parties of fascist-occupied 

countries — Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
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Poland, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway — 
waged a bitter struggle against fascist enslavement, 

The anti-fascist liberation struggle of the people of oc- 
cupied countries took the form of the Resistance movement. 
It formed part of the great battle waged by all progressive 
forces with the USSR at. the head, against fascism and im- 
perialist aggression. 

With its anti-fascist and gerreral democratic socio-political 
content, Resistance had a great impact on the character, 
course and outcome of war and significantly helped victory 
of the anti-fascist coalition. The decisive role of the working 
rrrasses and their increasing influence upon the course 
of history found its most vivid expression in Resistance. 
Altogether, the countries of occupied and dependent 
Europe sent over 3 million lighters to the battle fields in 
1945. 

Resistance was rooted in the preceding struggle against 
fascism and the war threat. This struggle continued in the 
new conditions of war and fascist enslavement. Resistance 
embraced various classes and social strata of the popula- 
tion including industrial workers, peasants, patriotically- 
rrrirrded groups of urban small-scale and middle bourgeoisie, 
intellectuals, members of the armed forces, aird civil servants. 
The major driving force of the anti-fascist struggle was 
the working class. 

The anti-fascist struggle involved not only Communists 
but representatives of bourgeois parties as well. Nearly 
everywhere, two basic trends could be discerned: the bourge- 
ois and the popular democratic. This is explained by the split 
within the bourgeoisie and particularly by the stand of the 
trpper strata of the exploiting classes — the big bourgeoisie 
and landlords — who had betrayed national interests by active- 
ly collaborating with fascist invaders and as a result had 
lost the trust of the popular masses. 

Resistance was multinational. The Yugoslav Resistance, for 
example, included 63 special international and national for- 
mations made up of people of many countries. Some 40,000 
Soviet men and women were involved in the liberation strug- 
gle of the European peoples. Many foreign anti-fascists 
joined Soviet guerrilla units. 

Participating in Resistance, Communists sought: 

(1) to draw in the working class, the major social force 
capable of ensuring progressive and democratic develop- 
ment of this movement; 

(2) to establish unity in action of workers regardless of their 
political views and, whenever possible, to organise the unity 
of all labour parties and organisations; in many cases, the 
goal was organic unit y of the working-class political pat ties; 
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(3) to achieve unity of all patriotic forces, their unifica- 
tion into a national front of struggle against fascism; 

(4) to attain cooperation of all existing Resistance or- 
ganisations, regardless of their political trend, in the com- 
mon struggle for national liberation of Hitler-enslaved coun- 
tries. 

It is clear that this line was a continuation in the changed 
conditions of the concept of a united anti-fascist front 
advanced by the Seventh Congress of the Comintern. This 
line ot the communist parties ensured the movement's suc- 
cess, made it capable of playing a major role in the libera- 
tion of the respective countries. 

The movement's principal organisational forms were na- 
tional liberation anti-fascist fronts set up upon the initiative of 
communist parties in France, Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Norway. They involved various 
political parties and organisations: communist, social-demo- 
cratic, christian democratic and also bourgeois radical and 
liberal parties as well as trade unions, youth, women's, sports 
and other public organisations supporting the liberation 
struggle. Cooperation of Communists and Social Democrats 
was of major significance for the struggle waged by the 
working class and all anti-fascist forces. Protection of nation- 
al independence and workers' vital interests and the opposi- 
tion to fascism and reaction formed the basis of this coopera- 
tion. In France, Poland, Czechoslovakia and other countries, 
Communists and Social Democrats rendered each other active 
support in underground work. 

The communist parties worked out programmes for anti- 
fascist fronts comprising: routing of fascists and their hench- 
men, reestablishment of national sovereignty, punishment of 
fascist criminals and traitors, nationalisation of their property, 
broad democratisation of state and public institutions, reinsta- 
tement and extension of democratic rights and freedoms, and 
adoption of democratic agrarian reforms. This programme 
ensured the working-class hegemony in the liberation strug- 
gle. Thus, the goals of anti-fascist, national liberation and 
democratic movements were closely linked to the perspectives 
of the emancipation of the working people, 

Communists waged a ceaseless struggle against the efforts 
of some bourgeois circles to preserve their own influence 
upon the masses. These sections of the bourgeoisie reject- 
ed active forms of struggle against fascists, urged the people 
to be "careful", pursued the policy of restricting the struggle 
against the invaders to the minimum while preserving their 
forces for a future struggle for power. 

Resistance had a multitude of forms of action, including 
anti-faseisi propaganda and agitation, issuance and dis- 
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semination of underground literature, strikes, sabotage at 
the enterprises turning out products for the occupational 
forces and at transport, help to war prisoners and workers 
at fascist labour camps, and physical extermination of trai- 
tors and invaders. Its principal form was the armed struggle 
by regular and para-military liberation armies and nation- 
wide and local uprisings and subversive activities, Communists 
had to overcome the opposition of leaders of right bourgeois 
organisations and forces within the movement who regarded 
armed struggle "premature" and "dangerous". As the class 
struggle sharpened, the guerrilla movement acquired an in- 
creasingly mass character, becoming a serious force in the 
struggle against the invaders. Guerrilla forces engaged a 
considerable number of divisions which the invaders would 
have otherwise use on the main fronts. 

As a rule, the armed struggle against the invaders passed 
through several stages, from actions by separate combat units 
and groups, which "gradually gained numerical strength and 
power, to the formation of guerrilla armies. 

Towards the end of 1941, a special brigade and some 50 
guerrilla units were formed in Yugoslavia. In time, they 
grew into divisions and corps, and the country's armed 
forces were named the Popular Liberation Army of Yugosla- 
via. 

Guerrilla units were active, in Czechoslovakia in the spring 
and summer of 1944. August 1944 witnessed the Slovak Na- 
tional uprising and May 1945 — the uprising in Pr ague. In Po- 
land, the struggle against German invaders was waged first 
by small guerrilla units whose nucleus was formed by workers. 
The anti-fascist movement was then joined by the People's 
Guard created on the initiative of the Polish Workers' Party, 
later transformed into the People's Army. In October 1941, a 
Resistance center was set up in Greece, later transformed into 
the Central Committee of the Popular Liberation Army. In 
the summer of 1943, Albanian Communists in guerrilla units 
organised the National Liberation Army. Political consolida- 
tion of the French Resistance resulted, in early 1944, in the 
creation of internal armed forces in which guerrillas led by 
Communists were the most active and militant force. 



Policy of Communists in the Countries of the 
Fascist Bloc 

In the countries comprising the fascist bloc — Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, japan, Finland — the con- 
ditions of struggle were particularly difficult. These were 
conditions of terroristic dictatorship, and communist 
parties had to work in deep underground. Employing wide- 
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scale social dcmagoguery combined with nationalism and 
chauvinism, fascists were able to maintain ideological in- 
fluence over significant sections of the population. Fascist 
terrorism and propaganda impeded the entry of the masses 
into the struggle. Prior to the war some 350,000 active anti- 
fascists were thrown into prisons and concentration camps 
in Germany- Thus, a mass anti-fascist movement could not 
emerge in the main countries of the fascist bloc. 

li was difficult for the communist parties to maintain 
centralised organisation. Yet in spite of all difficulties and 
obstacles, communist parties were able, by various methods 
and means of struggle, to rally democratic, anti-fascist forces 
and to achieve unity between Communists and Socialists. Act- 
ing jointly with other anti-fascists, Social Democrats in the 
first place, the Communist Party of Germany established a 
fairly extensive network of Resistance groups. The biggest 
were the Schul/.e-Boysen, Uhrig, Lechleiter, Neubauer and 
Schumann groups. The Saefkow group was one of the most 
active throughout 1942-1944. Its influence extended over 
most underground organisations in Berlin and other German 
cities. The group established ties with sonic leaders of the 
social-democratic underground and bourgeois opposition. 
The activities of the Anti-Faseist German People's Front, 
another major Resistance group, covered mainly South Ger- 
many. The Front had links with Soviet POWs, who were de- 
tected and killed by the Gestapo as they prepared an armed 
uprising. Communists exposed the essence of fascism and its 
crimes, showing the people that their most bitter enemy was 
within the country. Communist parties advanced the slogan 
of defeat for "our own" governments and called upon the 
people to fight for the overthrow of the fascist dictatorship. 
They revived party organisations, set up underground 
groups, and issued illegal newspapers and leaflets. Anti- 
fascists employed various means to sabotage war produc- 
tion, munitions transportation and the orders issued by fascist 
authorities. They organised broad democratic and anti-fascist 
fronts, such as the Free Germany National Committee, the 
Hungarian Front, the Bulgarian National Front and the Ro- 
manian Patriotic Front. From 1941 to 1944, 1,303 labour con- 
flicts involving a total of 53,000 people occurred in Japan. 
In 1942-1943 the biggest demonstrations of workers of major 
Japanese enterprises were led by Communists. 

In all these countries, Communists were organisers of 
armed struggle. Guerrilla units sprang up in Bulgaria as 
early as 1941. The guerrilla movement in Italy acquired a 
sweeping scale. The first Committees of National Liberation 
emerged there in the autumn of 1942; later representatives 
of the Christian Democratic and Liberal parties joined the 
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Communists and Socialists in these committees. Here, the 
Communists were able to maintain a permanent organisation 
closely linked with the industrial proletariat. They sought 
cooperation with Socialists within the framework of the Comi- 
tate di liberazioni nazionale per I'Alta Italia (1941) and 
later in the Comitato di liberazioni nazionale set up in 
1943. 1 Concerted actions by Communists and Socialists 
helped make the working class the leading force of the 
anti-fascist movement. In the spring of 1945, the Italian 
Communist Party called upon the people to launch a nation- 
wide armed uprising, which resulted in the liberation of 
northern Italy from fascists. 

In Greece, Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Norway, the correlation of forces that took place during 
the last stage of war was such that people led by the pro- 
letariat could achieve victory over the internal reactionaries 
and gain far-reaching social reforms. However, the reactiona- 
ries were supported by US and British imperialists. Relying 
on British and US troops and aided by right Socialists and 
the churc h hierarchy, they were able to maintain their class 
domination. By November 1944, the Greek people led by the 
Communist Party had routed the German troops and liberat- 
ed Greece. US and British imperialists feared that they 
would not be able to use Greece as a springboard for a strug- 
gle against the Balkan nations and the Soviet Union. British 
troops occupied Greece, prevented the Greek people from 
utilising the fruits of their own victory, and reinstated the 
reactionary order there. 

British and US imperialists blocked democratic changes 
in Italy. The British and US military authorities returned 
to the former quisling owners enterprises which had been 
put under the workers' control. They dissolved the Libera- 
tion Committee of Northern Italy which was acting as the 
Provisional Government. They also dissolved local national 
liberation committees functioning as popular power bodies. 
They set about dismissing guerrilla police and forcing patriots 
out of government bodies. 

Although the French Communist Party was represented in 
post-war governments, the people were not able fully to use 
the outcome of war to their own advantage. 

Growth of Anti-Fascist, Anti-Imperialist Libera- 
tion Struggle into Papular Revolutions 

At the concluding stages of the war, a revolutionary situa- 
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don developed and interna] contradictions sharpened in a 
number of countries, thus creating the objective material, 
socio-economic, prerequisites for the anti-fascist, anti- 
imperialist and democratic struggle to grow into popular revo- 
lutions. The revolutions unfolded in the favourable interna- 
tional situation created by Soviet victories at the German 
front. This struggle acquired the most sweeping character m 
Central and South-Eastern Europe. Resistance movement m 
Central and South-East European countries coordinated then- 
activities with offensive operations of Soviet Armed Forces. 
Two Polish armies, a Czechoslovak corps, Yugoslav, Greek 
and Albanian People's Liberation armies, Romanian and Bul- 
garian divisions formed after the tout of the fascists, fought 
together with the Soviet forces against the invaders. 

The development of popular revolutions was promoted by 
flexible policies of communist and workers' parties, com- 
bining the fight for national liberation with the struggle 
lor democracy' and social progress of their peoples. 

National liberation and patriotic fronts uniting the patri- 
ots set up new, revolutionary bodies of power in ar eas liberat- 
ed from occupation. The bulk of the forces of internal reac- 
tion, which had collaborated with fascist invaders and fought 
together with them against guerrilla national liberation ar- 
mies, had been defeated in the course of war. The anti-fascist 
struggle against the invaders merged with the civil war against 
reactionaries.' 

As a rule, the transition from a national liberation struggle 
to a popular revolution occurred in the course of victorious 
uprisings against fascist invaders and reactionary torces. In 
Romania, the Antonescu fascist dictatorship was overthrown 
on August 23, 1944. The struggle against the monarchic-fasc- 
ist clique in Bulgaria acquired a particularly mass character. 
The September 9, 1944 armed uprising placed power in the 
hands of the working class which then formed the govern- 
ment of National Front. A socialist revolution was achieved 
in Bulgaria and dictatorship of the proletariat established. 
The Romanian and Bulgarian governments declared war on 
Nazi Germany- Their armies contributed to the routing of the 
fascist hordes. The August 1944 uprising in Slovakia ushered 
in a national democratic revolution in Czechoslovakia. The 
revolution restored the country's national sovereignty and 
transfered power into the hands of democratic forces led 
by the working class. 

' In 1942 the Anti-Fascist Veche of Popular Resistance was 
formed in Yugoslavia in the course of the national libera- 
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tion war. It rallied the patriotic forces around a common 
Igforrn of struggle against the traitors ™f»^™Z 
Yugoslavia was liberated m the spring of 1945, ™ =g 
of Soviet and Bulgarian armies, the people took power. 1 he 
National Liberation Army of Albania had driven ^ «J^ 
£nd their henchmen out of the country by the end of Novem- 
ber 1944, after the Soviet Army entered the Balkans 

The revolutionary power emerging ,n the form of nat^nal 
rommittees after the rout of invaders and then henchmen, 
Tad "dedin overcoming the resistance of the rea = 
r ies and implementing the programmes of the national 
Wit* They restored the countries' national sovereignty and 
conducted far-reaching democratic changes Democratic 
forces led by the working class formed national front govern- 
ments with communist participation, and laid th^dattons 
of a national democratic system m Bulgaria, Romania, Cze 
choslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Albania. 

3. Communists and the Working Class 
Lead the Anti-Fascist Struggk in the 
Capitalist Countries of the Anti-Fascist 
Coalition 

The l actics of Communist <md Workers' Forties in 
The Countries of the Anti-Hitler CoohHon 

Communist parties and the working class ^f^feg 
lia, the United States and other members of the anti-Hitler 
coalition concentrated their effort, on mob^.ng all the 
human and material resources to deteat the fascist aggies 
sor™ give maximum aid to the Soviet Union and strengthen 
rT every Way the anti-fascist coalition which emerged in 
neTummer of 1941 with the USSR, United States Bntam 
at the head. They did all in their power to consolidate the 
armed forces ani increase their contribution to the r— 
of fascism and militarism. Many thousands of Communists 
Sught bravelv at the fronts and many were distinguished 

^£m3^ hard to increase military 
Thev led the working peoples campaign for increasing war 
l^LaL and aid tVtheW Thefr "batde for produc- 
tion" acquired objective socio-political 

same time, they organised a persistent struggle foi the rignts 
and ixiterests of the working people. Demanding that all re- 
sources should be employed to defeat fascism communist 
ics and progressive forces of the anti-Hitler coalition 
f^Sed^ro&y «o reduce the war profits of the monop- 
olies. 
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Communists exposed the egoistic class character of the anti- 
Soviet plans and actions of monopolistic circles in Britain 
and the United States which impeded the routing of Hitler 
Germany and complete liberation of nations; they shed light 
on monopolies 1 tactics of prolongation of the war, sabotage 
of military deliveries to the Soviet Union and delays in the 
opening of the second front in Europe. Imperialists hoped 
that in the course of war they would be able to weaken the 
USSR as greatly as possible and achieve undivided world sup- 
remacy. Encouraging the working masses to the struggle 
against reactionaries, Communists organised mass meetings 
and demonstrations, conducted vigorous political work among 
the masses, organised collection of money and medicine to 
help the Soviet and other warring peoples. The campaign of 
North American workers for speeding up lendlease military 
and food deliveries to the Soviet Union acquired a massive 
scale. The movement for a second front in Europe acquired a 
massive character. Expressing the will of the working class 
and all working people. Communists declared that victory 
hinged "upon the opening of a two-front war against the 
central concentration of Axis power on the continent of 
Europe". 1 Communist activities prevented the reactionary 
circles in Britain and the United States from weakening 
the anti-fascist coalition and attaining a secret agreement 
with Hiiler Germany aimed against the Soviet Union. 

Communists raised the class consciousness of the working 
people, strengthened the unity of the working and all demo- 
cratic forces and overcame revisionist influences and sec- 
tarianism in their own ranks. Thus, the British Communists 
were active in supporting the committees composed of trade- 
union and business representatives, and worked to increase 
war production. The British Communist Party succeeded in 
establishing firm lies with the Labour Party. The latter was 
represented in the government and, to some extent, influ- 
enced the policies of the Churchill Cabinet. The support of 
the Labour Party to the Communists' and workers' efforts for 
increasing military production in 1942-1943 resulted in united 
action with many Labour Party organisations. At the same 
time, Labour leaders continued to reject all proposals ad- 
vanced by Communists to attain unity of action for the open- 
ing of a second front in Europe. 

Reformists used the war and anti-fascist cooperation to 
undermine the Marxist doctrine on class struggle, to dissemi- 
nate their own concepts of class peace, and strengthen their 
influence over the working class. Many trade unions in the 
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countries of the anti-Hitler coalition called upon the workers 
o Abstain from strikes that could reduce military produc- 
tion and thus play into the hands of the military fascist 
bloc The communist parties supported this position, llm, 
however, did not mean the end of class struggle. From 
December 1941 to August 1945, 14,000 strikes involving 
a total of 6.7 million workers took place m the United 

St Reformist leaders, however, used the trade union* ' anti- 
fascist cooperation with governments to reject all . Ion s 
of class struggle, under the pretext that he class struggle 
coul weaker? the anti-fascist coalition. This policy played 
in^ the nands of imperialists, who sought to shift the burden 
of the war onto the shoulders: of the working masses. 

Meanwhile, the reformist propaganda of commun ly «t 
monopolies' and working-class mterests in the war Led to the 
spreading of revisionist and iquidanomst 
some communist parries. This was forcefully revealed in 
hT US Communist Par ty. Its wartime General ^cretai y 
Earl Browder, sought to theoretically prove the need for h 
dissolution of the Communist Party. Basing himself on the 
concept of organised capitalism" and the theory of excep- 
tional sin" of US capkahsm, Browder alleged that LS capital 
m was most "advanced in the world" and thus made possible 
Elation and limitation of monopoly capital" Moreover, 
he made it appear as if the US was moving awards integra- 
tion" into the democratic camp of /'reasonable an far- 
sighted" capitalists. The Browder revisionist group, calling loi 
& national unity, a "new. course" in the Party P oW 
and ''harmony" between socialism and capitalism caused 
t eat harm to the Commuxust Party of the USA and interna- 
tional communist movement. At the 1944 Party Convennon. 
the eroup, who had rejected the struggle for socialism, 
succeeded in bringing about the Party's dissolution under 
the pretext of reorganisation into a non-party American Com- 
munis Political Association. Rank and file Commiu* * 
manv Party leaders, however, demanded that the Pait> be i e 
stored, and continued their activity. They exposed the revi- 
sionist outlook and anti-Party activities of the renegades and 
restored the Communist Party at the extraordinary conven- 

^^ommunilt^of some other capitalist «^ f f^|^ 
Hitler coalition also had to withstand the efforts of ^tionaty 
forces to curtail the activities of communist parties and other 
progressive organisations. This was particular y the case with 
many Caribbean and Latin American countries. Although 
their governments had declared war against the fascist militar- 
ist bloc, they continued their repressions against Communists 
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and anti-fascist organisations. Moreover, they did not actively 
oppose I he internal fascist groups. 

Democratic and Anti-Fascist Movement in Latin 
American and Caribbean Countries 

Here the movement developed in a complicated and contra- 
dictory socio-economic and political situation. These coun- 
tries, aside from the small-scale expeditionary forces sent 
by Brazil and Mexico, took no direct part in the war. Never- 
theless, they had to submit their economic and other resources 
to the needs of the war. 

Patriotic and democratic forces of Latin American and 
Caribbean countries were strengthened and consolidated in 
the course of the anti-fascist struggle and movement of 
solidarity with the Soviet people. The development of indus- 
tries resulted in their greater influence upon the socio-po- 
litical situation of the national bourgeoisie, on the one hand, 
and the proletariat, on the other. As its ranks grew and it be- 
came more consolidated and organised, the proletariat was 
able to influence to a greater degree the political situation 
in the Latin American and Caribbean states as well as those 
progressive forces which were becoming increasingly opposed 
to foreign monopolies and the local bourgeois-land lord 
oligarchy. Peasant masses became more active. In some coun- 
tries peasants set up their own associations and established 
ties with working-class organisations. Student democratic 
organisations developed into an impressive and independent 
force. Urban middle-class strata were involved in political 
movements on a greater scale. Defeats suffered by the fascist- 
militarist bloc stimulated the revolutionary enthusiasm among 
Latin American peoples and strengthened their solidarity with 
the nations fighting against the fascist bloc as well as their 
confidence in achieving victory over the bourgeois-landlord 
oligarchy. 

Tyrannical Latin American regimes were falling under the 
onslaught of democratic movements in the years of World 
War II. Popular masses were increasingly more successful in 
their struggle for their immediate goals. This also took place 
in countries where the masses had not yet accumulated 
necessary political experience. In the second half of 1943, 
strikes and demonstrations began in Brazil, which under- 
mined the reactionary "new state". In Bolivia, the growth 
of political activity of the working people found expression 
in the setting up of two democratic parties: the Lett Revo- 
lutionary Party (PRI) in July 1940 (reflecting the interests 
of democratic intelligentsia, urban petty-bourgeois strata 
and, partly, proletariat) and the National Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR) in January 1941 involving mainly represen- 
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tatives of small-scale and emerging middle bourgeoisie. They 
played a significant role in the post-war political struggles. 
The PRIs cooperation with right-wing parties and its refusal, 
after the government's fall in 1946, to take power in the coun- 
try on the pretext that North American imperialism would not 
allow it to govern the country and would in a very short time 
stage a coup d'etat, undermined its influence upon the 
masses and caused exacerbation of inner-party contradictions 
and the partv's de facto dissolution. Some of its members 
then joined the MNR. The other, the more progressive and 
advanced PRI group, joined the Bolivian Communist Party. 

The Bolivian Communist Party was organised in January 
1950 through unification of separate communist groups en- 
gaged in the study of Marxism and advanced representatives 
of the working class and young people who had earlier been 
close to the Left Revolutionary Party. In April 1952, the 
Bolivian Communist Party took an active part in the popular 
uprising which ushered in an anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
b( > urgcois-democ r atic revolution . 

In a number of Latin American states, popular uprisings 
took place in 1944-1946. In May 1944, the bloody dictatorship 
in F.l Salvador fell. This made it possible for workers to set up 
trade unions. At the same time a mass armed uprising oc- 
curred in Ecuador. The masses supported the army, which 
had overthrown the pro-imperialist bourgeois-landlord dic- 
tatorship. Representatives of the Communist and Socialist 
parties joined the government. 

Substantial successes were scored by the democratic forces 
in Guatemala, where on October 20, 1944 an armed uprising 
put an end to the tyrannical regime and ushered in the 
Guatemala Revolution of 1944-1954. This was the first 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in the history of Guatemala. 
Democratisation of the socio-political system proceeded more 
quickly after the adoption, in March 1945, of a constitution 
proclaiming bourgeois-democratic freedoms, stipulating the 
institution of an agrarian reform on the basis of elimina- 
tion of latifundisin, and providing social and civil rights 
for the working people. All political parties were permitted 
to exist, and shortly later communist groups were also allowed 
to exist as a result of the working people's pressure on the 
government. 

Patriotic forces advocating democratisation of the state 
system, the provision of democratic freedoms and civil rights, 
economic independence, and the establishment of diplomatic 
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lies with the Soviet Union, were becoming stronger in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Uru- 
guay and Chile. The working class in Bolivia, Brazil, the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Paraguay and Uruguay 
succeeded in instituting law on minimum wages. The Colom- 
bian proletariat was the major force disrupting the attempted 
reactionary coup by the bourgeois-landlord oligarchy and 
the Catholic church leadership. During the war, anti-fascist 
democratic forces in Chile, Mexico and other Latin Ameri- 
can states that had preserved bourgeois-democratic insti- 
tutions, exerted a strong influence upon government policies. 

Communist parties of the Latin American and Caribbean 
countries regarded the fight against fascism aS the particularly 
important task of ^? anti-imperialist movement. They advo- 
cated consolidation of the anti-fascist patriotic forces into 
broad anti-imperialist democratic coalitions capable of with- 
standing the national bourgeois-landlord oligarchy and im- 
perialism and of organising successful struggle for the baste 
socio-economic changes. Common to all of them was then- 
leading role in the popular opposition to fascism, foreign 
monopoly capital, and local tyrannical and dictatorial regimes. 
They also guided the proletariat's and working people's strug- 
gle for improving their material conditions and expanding 
democratic rights and freedoms. By helping raw-material and 
food deliveries to the countries of anti-Hitler coalition, Latin 
American Communists made their own contribution to the 
"battle for production" conducted by the working people in 
these countries. At the same time, they supported their 
governments' war efforts and demanded more effective par- 
ticipation by their states in the activities directed against the 
fascist bloc and for the immediate opening of the second front 
in Europe. 

The struggle for the creation of broad anti-lascist and 
democratic coalitions on the strategic and tactical principles 
described earlier, helped communist parties in Latin Ame- 
rican and Caribbean states to extend their ties with proletarian 
and other strata, to consolidate organisationally and ideol- 
ogically, and to strengthen themselves numerically. By the 
beginning of the war, the total number of Communists m this 
region was about 90,000. In 1947, it exceeded 380,000. 

In 1939, the party of Nicaraguan Communists called the 
Nicaraguan Socialist Party emerged as a result of the unifica- 
tion of a number of Marxist groups and circles. Its formation 
however, was proclaimed only in 1944, when there appeared 
conditions favourable for developing political activity. In 
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1944 the partv of Dominican Communists was set up It *as 
ormed under the name Dominican Popular Socialist Party 
as result " the merger of several Marxist groups embracing 
saiden and intellectuals. Dominican Communists became 
1946 when they stepped up their work among 
the industrial and agricultural proletariat. 

' Combining the struggle for political ™*P*™^^ 
working class with the movement for unity of ann-tasust 
mtriotl forces, communist parties in several countries were 
?b e to achieve liberalisation of political regimes and ^mc 
? g nifkant socio-economic -forms favourabk- to the wo, king 
oeonle Many communist parties (in Costa Rica Cuba Para 
Sfrw Vh ile and the communist parties that had recently 

Sections Despite the disintegration of the Popular Front, the 

ISSe the MSa. 1041 congressional electUms. Cog, 
„ m L were represented in ^S?V?Z£\&% ( 
1944). Ecuador (1944-1946). and Chtle O^"^ in 1943 
In Argentina, the pro-tascist regime "WJ^f^y 1 ^? 
he.™ to cracV. by the end of the war. In September that 
y^r n ajo Strike battle, occurred at the daughter houses 
?n he industrial areas of Buenos ^ ^ 
extensive anti-fascist organisation, Vat. a L ''"V' ^ ^ 
late that year, the intensification of the anti-tascist ami 

d£o£fc mo— ts f d of ™^™gffi££ ?£ 
Ber of independent trade unions into the Trad e L nion i ■ 
erition which worked for deniocratisanon of trade " m °™. 
Howeve; aheady in the war years the ^—^f^ 
for a national democratic front was to a considerable extent 
comnlkated by Peronism, the bourgeois-nationalistic trend 
m he dat T struggle which even now remains the CPAs ideo- 
oVical enemy and an obstacle to working-class unity. Anti- 
ggSt and democratic forces were uniting and becoming 
stronger in Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Panama, Peru, El Sal- 
vador® Uruguay, Chile and Ecuador. They were led by 
Marxist-Leninist parties. 

1 -itin American Communists would have been more si c 
cessful Tin XL efforts to unite anti-fascist and democratic 
forces werel not for ISrowderism, whose influence had 
extended to some Latin American communist parties. The 
Second^ National Conference of the Brazilian Communist 
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Party (August 1943) rejected the liquidationist demand that 
all illegal organisations be dissolved — allegedly in the in- 
terests of "national unity 1 ' in the struggle against fascism. 
The First Congress of the Venezuelan Communist Party, in 
November 1946, overcame the split caused by the Browderist 
policy of revising Marxism which had been approved and 
adopted by the Party since 1943. Browderism caused great 
harm to the Communist Party of Colombia which, under its 
influence, was renamed the Socialist Democratic Party 
(Second Congress, August 1944) and extended its member- 
ship to all those who had voted for Communists at preceding 
general elections. The Fifth Party Congress, in July 1947, 
excluded the right-revisionist Duran group from the ranks 
of the Communist Party of Colombia, it took the Mexican 
Communist Party a long time to overcome the erroneous pol- 
itical and organisational line of the Ninth (March 1944) 
Party Congress which proclaimed a progressive character 
of US capitalism and the Mexican bourgeoisie's ability to 
lead the liberation movement. In the 1940s, this line impeded 
the Mexican Communists' efforts for political independence 
of the working-class movement. 

Beginning with its 1 3th Congress (March 1940), the work of 
the Communist Party of Uruguay was complicated by the in- 
ternal struggle and emergence, within its ranks, of the right- 
wing trend— Browderism. This reflected the social-demo- 
cratic, reformist line which sought to conceal under vague 
definitions the objectives of the revolution. The Parly also 
suffered as a result of the personality cult of the then 
General Secretary of the PSU National Committee Eugenio 
Gomez. In later years, this line led to grave mistakes, a 
crisis within the Party (in 1955), and expulsion from the 
Party of Eugenio Gomez and Eugenio Gomez Chiribao, or- 
ganisational secretary of the Executive Committee. Thus, 
the communist parties of Latin America were able to pre- 
serve the unity of their ranks by relying on the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism. 

Despite numerous difficulties, communist parties in the 
capitalist countries of the anti-fascist coalition gained im- 
pressive successes in building a mass anti-fascist movement. 
They made a tangible contribution to bringing about the total 
capitulation of fascist states and militarist Japan. 

4. Communists and the. Rise of National 
Liberation Movements in the Colonies 
and Semicolonies 

The anti-fascist and liberation character of World War II 
inspired the peoples of most colonies and semicolonies to 
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anti-fascist struggle even more than Japanese aggression. 

However, the colonialists were unable to prevent the grow- 
ing consolidation of the forces of national liberation. Broad 
national fronts were formed in colonial and dependent 
countries: the Anti-Japanese united fronts in China and 
in the Philippines, the Viet-Minh National Front in Indochina, 
the National Liberation League in Korea and the Anti-Fascist 
People's Freedom League in Burma. The proletariat, peasan- 
try, national bourgeoisie and all patriotic forces constituted 
the major forces of the anti-fascist and anti-imperialist strug- 
gle. Over the war years, the working class had become no- 
ticeably stronger in colonial and dependent countries. Not- 
ably, from 1939 to 1945 the working-class population in- 
creased from 1,751,000 to 2,643,000 in India and from 
273,000 to 362,000 in Egypt. 

In a number of Asian countries — China, Korea, Indochina 
and the Philippines— the working class and its vanguard, the 
communist parties, led the struggle. Communist Parties 
emerged in Burma, Iran and Ceylon. Their influence became 
stronger. In China, the Communist Party was following the 
policy of united anti-Japanese from developed on the initia- 
tive and with the aid of the Comintern before the war. Con- 
sistent implementation of this line encountered scriotis dif- 
ficulties stemming from the acute strife within the Party. 
In Korea, Communist groups and organisations within guer- 
rilla movements had a strong influence upon the people. In 
the course of the anti-imperialist struggle, the leadership 
of the Communist Party of Korea was formed. The Com- 
munist Party of Indochina organised the liberation struggle 
against the Japanese invaders. It set up self-defence units 
of the population, and organised and trained armed regi- 
ments of revolutionary forces which later formed the Libera- 
tion Army of Vietnam. The Party displayed flexibility in 
combining the political and ideological activity with armed 
struggle. 

The peoples of China, Korea, Indochina, Malaya, Burma, 
Indonesia and the Philippines waged a successful armed 
struggle against the Japanese aggressors who had established 
the regime of bloody oppression in the occupied countries. 
The Chinese people amassed great experience in the struggle. 
Areas were liberated and fortified, bases for guerrilla actions 
created, and the policy of unification of all nationalities 
and patriotic forces was implemented. The Chinese people 
scored cardinal successes in the struggle against the Japa- 
nese imperialists with the aid of the Soviet Armed Forces 
which had routed Japan's major Armed Force — the K wan- 
ning Army. However, while the section of the CPC leadership 
relying on the support of the Comintern maintained the cor- 
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Soviet Union, the South African Communists stressed that 
the major battles were those waged by the Soviet, people 
against fascist invaders and thai, their outcome would shape 
the fate of all humankind. Despite severe repressions by 
the authorities, the Communist Party expanded its influence 
over the masses, and from 1941 to 1943 grew 4-fold. 

In a number of East Asian and South-East Asian countries 
(China, Korea, Vietnam), the anti-fascist national liberation 
war grew into victorious popular revolutions which achieved 
more than liberation from colonial oppression. They imple- 
mented the goals of the anti-imperialisi and anti-feudal 
revolution. Relying on the material, moral and political 
support of the Soviet Union, the peoples of China, Korea 
and Vietnam led the national liberation revolutions to full 
victory and established people's democratic governments. The 
national democratic revolutions in Asian countries had 
grown from national liberation movements, as was the case 
with national democratic revolutions in a number of Eu- 
ropean states. 

Revolutions in Asian countries were marked by certain 
peculiarities distinguishing them from the revolutions in Cen- 
tral and South-Eastern Europe, The Asian countries before 
the revolution had been extremely backwai'd colonial or semi- 
colonial states with many remnants of feudal or even primitive 
society. Feudal relations were the predominant relations of 
production. The feudal arrd comprador bourgeoisie con- 
stituted the chief social base for the domination of foreign 
capital. The peculiarities and distinguishing features of the 
national democratic, anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revo- 
lutions in Asia and the forms of revolutionary changes were 
shaped by the correlation of internal and external forces 
and the mass struggle against colonial oppression, Japanese 
invaders in the first place. The revolutions in these coun- 
tries were aimed against the domination of foreign imperial- 
ists, comprador bourgeoisie, and the feudal class. The scope 
of general democratic transformations brought about by the 
revolutions was immeasurably greater - in the Asian countries 
than in European people's democracies. 

National democratic revolutions in Asian countries were 
distinguished from preceding revolutions of this type by a 
deeper and more progressive content. Their core was the 
revolutionary resolution of the agrarian problem in favour 
of the working people. In China, Korea and Vietnam, as in 
European states, the working class and not the national 
bourgeoisie was the leading and chief driving force of the 
revolution. Its allies were peasants, urban petty burgeoi- 
sie, national bourgeoisie and patriotic intelligentsia. Led by 
the working class, they united in the broad national unions 
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course of social development the world over, united the anti- 
fascist liberation struggle with the struggle against the ag- 
gressive forces of imperialism and reaction and for social and 
national liberation in the post-war period. The position of 
progressive, democratic, and peace-loving forces was strength- 
ened. The influence of communist and workers' parties 
grew significantly. In the war, imperialism as a system was 
noticeably weakened and lost some of its positions, the sphere 
of its domination was curtailed. Socialism, on the contrary, 
emerged from the war stronger. Its authority and influence 
on the world scene increased. The socialist world system 
emerged and is progressing. The victory speeded up the dis- 
integration of the colonial system which resulted in its total 
collapse. The profound significance of the historic victory 
over the fascist-militarist bloc achieved by the Resistance 
fighters and the peoples and armies of the anti-fascist and 
anti-militarist coalition lies also in that it has demonstrated 
that war must be opposed before its outbreak by consolidated 
and vigorous actions of peace-loving forces. All the more so 
today, when imperialists, above all of the United States, in 
disregard of the lessons of history have declared a new cru- 
sade against socialism. They are seeking military supremacy, 
intensifying the arms race, attempting to dictate to sovereign 
nations from the position of strength. 

The rise of the international communist and working-class 
movement was a major historical outcome of the anti-fascist 
struggle and the defeat suffered by imperialism's strike force 
in World War II. The fight against fascism was a serious pol- 
itical school for the working class, elevating its class con- 
sciousness and organisation. Thanks to this the working 
class has a greater desire for unity of its ranks and of all 
democratic forces on the national and international levels. 
International democratic associations were formed: the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), World Federation of 
Democratic Youth (WFDY), Women's International Demo- 
cratic Federation (WIDF), and others. 

Communists were in the vanguard of the struggle waged m 
the capitalist countries, colonies and dependencies against fas- 
cism and militarism. Their inalienable ties with the masses 
were one of major factors for success. The great teaching of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin constitutes for all Communists a 
source of strength, vigour, and inspiration and the guidelines 
for achieving victory. The CPSU's selfless struggle inspired 
Communists all over the world in their fight against fascism 
and militarism. Communist parties amassed an immense store 
of political, organisational, ideological and military experi- 
ence. Their cadres were steeled in the course of the bitter 
struggles. The experience of Communists and Socialists in 
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Czechoslovak— 25,000, the Polish— 25,000, and the CPSU— 3 
million members. Their ranks were joined by advanced 
workers, peasants and intellectuals. In 1939, there were 61 
communist parties embracing 4 million people. In 1945, 
there were 76 communist parties with a total membership 
exceeding 20 million people. 1 The communist parties became 
a great international and national force. The international 
communist movement advanced a major step towards making 
itself the most influential political force of the present time. 



i History of World War If, 1939-1945. Vol. 12, Vocnizdat, Moscow, 1982, 
p, 102 (in Russian). 



Conclusion 



The survey of the activities of the workers' and communist 
movement in the first one hundred years of its existence 
(from the 1830s to the mid-l940s) brings out the common 
trends that have been developed in the subsequent decades. 

These one hundred years saw how working class emerged 
on the political scene, first in some of the more advanced 
countries and then on a world scale, as a powerful, organ- 
ised and independent progressive force to begin a revo u- 
tionary struggle against social and national oppression, for 
the rights and interests of the working people, lot the 
happiness and welfare of nations, for fair relations among 
people in each state and among all nations. mim w 
The world working class was steadily growing winter, 
from under 10 million in the mid-19th century to about 300 
million, or almost one-third of the economically active popu- 
lation in the middle of this century. As it was growing 
in number, it was becoming increasingly mature and better 
organised. When the workers entered upon their first inde- 
pendent actions and were setting up the first proletarian 
organisations, that is, when the working-class movement was 
being born, the proletariat, or the working class, m capi- 
talist countries stood out among the diverse gJB^MW?" 
cratic masses as an independent social force. And the class 
awareness of the proletariat began to grow. 

Within the span of one hundred years, the working-class 
movement traversed not an easy path ^ m /P«"^°"^ 
conscious actions; from isolated outbursts of protest against 
oppression and exploitation to revolutionary mass actions 
(e g the Paris Commune in 1871, the victorious socialist revo- 
ution in Russia in 1917); from limited, mainly economic 
demands to a purposeful and organised political struggle ioi 
power and further on to building a socialist society. 

As capitalism was growing, since the turn of the 19th cen- 
tury in more developed capitalist countries, and since the 
mid-19th century in a number of dependent countries and 
colonies in America and Asia, the workers began to form 
trade unions. The unions were gradually growing and pming 
strength. In the middle of the last century, tens o thou- 
sands i of workers were in trade unions and by the mid-JUtn 
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century their membership exceeded 200 million As the 
workers acquired class awareness they began to £™ po- 
litical organisations. First international ^^^TL^ d 
isation were set up— the Communist League (1847-1852) ana 
the International Working Men's Association, or the Fust 
International (1846-1876). Then national socialist ( oc al- 
democratic) parties emerged in Europe and America in the 
as^thirty years of the 19th century and early m this century 
In the international union of these part.es, known as he 
Second International (1889-1914), there emerged thiee 
trends: revolutionary, reformist and centrist. 

ifter the Great October Socialist Revolution other revolu- 
tionary communist parties, besides the Russian party ot 
Bolsheviks, were formed and joined in the Third, Communist 
International Simultaneously the reformist parties grew 
more active and restored the Second Internationa !n 19 9 
which was later reorganised into the Labour and Socialist 
International (1923-1940) h«tnriral 
The Great October Revolution ushered in a new historical 
epoch, in which precisely the working class became the cen- 
tral for ce. That revolution, accomplished by the proletariat 
by the oppressed working people of Russia, marked a turning 
point in world history, indicated the main direction and 
Trends of world development and started the irreversible 
process of replacement of capitalism by a new, communis 
socio-economic system. The Soviet working c lass rallied all 
working people round itself and set out to build a new, social- 
5 t sociftv. That social revolution was of world historic signi- 
ficance: i( ended once and for all the ages-old reign ot private 
property and abolished the exploitation of man by man In 
he Soviet Union socialist society was, on the whole, bu. t 
Thus the working class has proved in practice that it could 
not >n\v destroy outdated exploiter relations, but build a new 
society 'whose noble slogan "Everything for the sake of man, 
for the benefit of man" is being firmly upheld by all working 

Pe The Great October Revolution gave a powerful impetus to 
the struggle of the proletariat against oppression and ex- 
Sffin capitahs^ountries and inspned t^ ^ZSgfLS 
The colonies and dependent countries of Asia Africa and 
latin America to engage in a massive struggle for 1 beta- 
pSv the woodworking class and the Soviet Un^n 
i^ off -spring, played a decisive part in buildmg a bioad 
anti fasdst coalition and routing the dark forces of fascism 
eaction and militarism in World War II, thus putting an 
X the horrible war unleashed by imperialism. This creat- 
ed the essential conditions for the victory ot people s revo- 
lutions in a number of countries in Europe and Asia and for 
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starting national liberation revolutions which brought about 
the downfall of the colonial system. . . ' , 

Mankind's development from the mid-19th century to the 
mid-20th century shows beyond any doubt that social progress 
in the world is associated precisely with the working class 
as the main creator of material values and a consistent 
fighter for a happy life of the working people, for peace 
and cooperation among nations. World development m the 
latter half of this century has shown that, despite the changes 
in the social make-up of human society, the working class was, 
and remains to be, the chief locomotive of social progress, 
the main revolutionary class of the modern epoch. 

The Communists have been in the van of the working class 
since the 1840s. The communist movement emerged as an 
international force under the guidance of the founders of 
scientific communism— Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. The 
Communist League, the first communist organisation which 
made scientific socialism its ideological foundation, was an 
international organisation, even though German revolutiona- 
ries made up the majority in it. During the one hundred years 
since the League was founded the number of Communists m 
the world increased from a few hundreds to 20 millions and 
by 1946 they operated in 78 countries. The path traversed by 
the communist movement was hard, indeed. There were vic- 
tories and defeats on that path, and the Communists had to 
make many sacrifices before they became a large political 

force in the world. , 

There have been quite a few ideological and political trends 
which enjoyed definite success and influence in society. 
Having flashed like a lightning, many of them were unable 
to withstand the harsh realities of life, died away soon and 
were forgotten. But the communist movement, overcoming 
immense difficulties, was growing ever stronger, expanding 
its influence, despite plottings by its enemies, defying re- 
pressions and terror inflicted on Communists by the proper- 
lied classes, imperialism and reaction. Why then did the com- 
munist movement, for all the vicissitudes of its development, 
during these one hundred years turned into one ot the most 
influential political forces and attained so great achieve- 
ments? . . 

Let us consider a few factors explaining this. 

From its inception the communist movement was the 
spokesman of the most progressive social force— the working 
class and all working people. Communists were guided m 
their activities not by egoistic ambitions but by the immediate 
and future interests of the proletarians, of all working people. 
The noble tasks of protecting the interests of the working 
people have been to them part of their efforts to attain the 
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great class goals; to put an end to the rule of capital, to- 
tally abolish exploitation of man by man, and build a society 
of good and justice, in which the free development of each 
man is a condition of a free development of all, and in which 
conditions are provided for the all-round development of the 
individual. Precisely Communists, always remaining faithful to 
their class, headed the struggle waged by the Russian working 
class and led it to victory in 1917. Precisely Communists 
helped the Russian working class to remodel drastically every 
sphere of the life of society in the interest of the working 
people and to turn a backward country into a powerful and 
advanced state, which has become a major factor of social 
progress and a stronghold of all revolutionary forces and 
liberation movements. 

It was Communists who at the Seventh Comintern Congress 
boldly admitted their mistakes in the name of the higher 
interests of their class and all working people, rose above 
the differences that divided the revolutionary and reform- 
ist trends tn the working-class movement and called for 
setting up a united workers' and popular front against fascism 
and war. That was a display of great political wisdom of the 
Communists, of their ability to place the interests of the 
workers and all toiling people above purely party interests. 
When the forces of fascism and militarism, these enemies of 
progress, democracy and the independence of the peoples, 
turned out to be stronger than the forces opposed to them 
and dragged mankind in World War 11, precisely Communists 
did all they could to organise and unite not only workers, 
but all anti-fascist forces for the defeat of fascism and mili- 
tarism, for restoring peace on earth by routing the sworn 
enemies of peace. Of the 20 million human lives sacrificed 
in the freedom struggle against fascist barbarians, a few 
million were the lives of Communists. The communist parties 
were consistent fighters for the interests of the working 
class and champions of the interests of their own peoples 
and of progressive ideas the world over. 

So, close ties with the working class, the chief motive 
force of social progress, and the consistent struggle for 
its vital needs and long-term class interests were the main 
source of the growing strength and influence of the com- 
munist movement during the one hundred years reviewed 
in the book. 

The national liberation struggle of the peoples against 
national and colonial oppression has always been a major 
factor of social progress. From the outset the communist 
movement: has been fighting not only for the social emanci- 
pation of the oppressed working people, but also for the 
freedom and equality of all nations. Manifesto of the Com- 
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impending decisive battles in the world revolution, the move- 
ment of the majority of the population of the globe, initial- 
ly directed towards national liberation, will turn against 
capitalism and imperialism and will, perhaps, play a much 
more revolutionary part than we expect." 1 

The Communists charted a political line which the Comin- 
tern formulated in the following way: "There is a need for 
direct aid by all communist parties to the revolutionary 
movements in the dependent nations and the colonies " 2 The 
Communists made a point, of promoting cooperation between 
the oppressed peoples of the East and revolutionary Russia, 
because, Lenin said, "this revolutionary movement of the 
peoples of the East can now develop effectively, can reach 
a successful issue, only in direct association with the revo- 
lutionary struggle of our Soviet Republic against interna- 
tional imperialism." 3 Support for the national liberation 
struggle of the peoples had profound significance, since the 
workers in the advanced countries "will not be victorious 
without the aid of the working people of all the oppressed 
colonial nations, first and foremost, of Eastern nations." 
Therefore the Communist International advanced this slogan; 
"Workers of All Countries and All Oppressed Peoples, 
Unite!". 

It saw the most effective means of struggle against colonial 
oppression in building an an t.i- imperialist front, and to that 
end the Communist. International should join temporary 
agreements, and even alliances with bourgeois democrats in 
the colonies and backward countries, but it should not merge 
with them, preserving the independence of the proletarian 
movement even in the most embryonic state. 5 The Commu- 
nist International equipped the revolutionaries in the colonies 
and dependencies of the East with a well grounded conclu- 
sions concerning the prospects of the social, economic and 
political development of the peoples in these countries. In 
the new conditions, it deepened the conclusions made by 
Marx and Engels on the possibility for these peoples 
to advance towards socialism by-passing the capitalist 
phase. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution the Commu- 
nists of the East took direct part in the struggle of their 



'V.I. Lenin. "Third Congress of the Communist International*', Collected 
Works, Vol. 32, pp. -181-82. 

2 The Communist International. Documents. 1919-1932, Moscow, 1933, 
p. 128 (in Russian). 

3 V.I. Lenin, "Address to the Second All-Russia Congress of Communist 
Organisations of the Peoples of the East, November 22, 1919", Collected 
Works, Vol. 30. p. 151. 

nbk\-, p. 162. 

5 The Communist International..., p. 129. 
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peoples against colonialism, for national liberation. The 
working people of revolutionary Russia, led by the Bolshe- 
viks, and Communists in the imperialist and all other capi- 
talist countries supported the liberation struggle of the peo- 
ples by all means available— ideological, political, moral and 
material In the period between the world wars, large revo- 
lutionary' battles flared up in a number of dependencies and 
colonies (China and Mongolia, Morocco and Syria). Mean- 
while, in many other countries the peoples were gathering 
strength for crucial battles for freedom and independence. 
Where the Communists managed to solve the important pro- 
blem of adjusting "the Communist Party (its membership, 
special tasks) to the level of the peasant countries of the colo- 
nial East", 1 thev subsequently won big victories m the strug- 
gle for national liberation and social emancipation (Vietnam, 
China and Korea) thanks to the favourable conditions provid- 
ed by the defeat of the more reactionary forces of imperial- 
ism, colonialism and militarism. On the other hand, m the 
countries where the Communists failed to solve this problem 
and become the leading force in the liberation struggle waged 
by their peoples, or where the communist parties had not yet 
taken shape, the national bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
forces took the initiative in the struggle against colonialist 
oppression and imperialist exploitation, leaving a specific 
class imprint on the subsequent social, economic and political 
development of their countries. But there, too, local Marxisi- 
Lcninists contributed as much as they could to the struggle lor 
national liberation. , ',' _ . . H 

Thus, the original contribution made by Communists m the 
work on problems related to the liberation struggle of the 
oppressed peoples, their active participation m this struggle, 
and all-round support to the nascent national liberation 
movement— that major force of social progress— were the sec- 
ond source of the growth of prestige and significance ot the 
communist movement in the period reviewed in the book. 

That the Communists raised and helped solve major prob- 
lems facing the whole of humanity was another reason why 
they became a vanguard force promoting humanity's prog- 
ress. 

In the middle of last century, when the communist move- 
ment was just taking shape, Marx and Engels regarded the 
liberation of the exploited working people and whole na- 
tions from oppression as a most important task facing man- 
kind, and the proletariat was to make the main contribution 



1V.1. Lenin, "Remarks on the Report of A. Sultan-Zade Concerning the 
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to the accomplishment of that task. Already in Manifesto 
of the Communist Party the founders of scientific socialism 
stressed: "The proletarian movement is the self-conscious, 
independent movement of the immense majority, in the inter- 
est of the immense majority." 1 Upon accomplishing a socialist 
revolution and becoming a ruling class, they said, the pro- 
letariat would abolish the old relations of production, elimi- 
nate the conditions for the existence of class antagonisms, do 
away with the exploiter classes, and set the stage for eliminat- 
ing classes altogether. Some time later, Engels repeatedly 
stressed a major Marxist idea that the proletariat, this op- 
pressed and exploited class, cannot emancipate itself from the 
yoke of the bourgeois class which oppresses and exploits it, 
unless it at the same time frees forever the whole of society 
from exploitation, oppression and class struggles. That was 
so because at the time the proletariat's class interest coincid- 
ed with general democratic aspirations of humankind. 

Right before the start of the 20th century, Lenin formulat- 
ed the top-priority immediate tasks of the Russian proletariat 
(the overthrow of tsarist autocracy and the winning of political 
freedoms) and stressed that this would be not only in the 
interesis of the working class but was in the interests of "social 
development as a whole". He expressed the idea which m our 
time evokes great interest and had become immensely impor- 
tant: "From the standpoint of the basic ideas of Marxism, the 
interests of social development are higher than the interests 
of the proletariat." 3 How should one understand thisr 1 This 
was not, of course, an opposition of the interests of the pro- 
letariat to the interests of social development. Lenin meant 
that in relation to the purely class interests of the proletariat, 
expressing only its aspirations (immediate and those ot the 
future), preference is given to the interests of the progress 
of the whole of society, which, corresponding simultaneously 
to the goals of the proletariat as well, meet in the final 
analysis the interests of mankind as a whole. 

With the start of the 20th century, that is, after capitalism 
entered the imperialist phase, the war and peace issue came 
increasingly into focus. But even before that, Marxists, pro- 
ceeding from the class interests of the proletariat and the tasks 
of freeing it from exploitation, came out resolutely against the 
wars of aggression, the imperialist wars unleashed by the 
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propertied classes (see Chapter Three of the book). Rut in the 
Se-wa decade the task of averting World War I, considering 
L possible scope and disastrous effect lor the broad pro- 
letarian masses and for the other sections of the Population 
was acquiring a clearly general democratic character. At the 
same t me, the efforts to avert that war brought out also the 
JeTcrTZpect common to the whole of mankind, for the im- 
pending world carnage threatened not o J "^J* P£ 
pie. but the progress of human society. In these conditions he 
struggle launched by true communist revolutionaries for the 
overthrow of the power of the propertied classes, which 
plunged mankind in that war, lent urgency to the class tasks 
vhich merged with general democratic tasks and those aa g 
the whole of mankind. This was precisely the meanmg rt 
most human decree adopted by Soviet power-the Decree on 

Pe Before and during World War U, in which tens of millions 
of people took direct part and which involved to a varying 
deeree the whole of mankind, the struggle waged by the Com- 
S first to prevent the war, and when it broke out to end 
it through the efforts of a broad front of anti-fascist and 
anti-war forces, contained not only a general democratic 
aspect but an aspect common to all mankind. Because the 
measures fascism tried to effect could not only halt progress 
but push human civilisation backwards, to a new type ot 
slavery. The fascists pursued not only a policy of enslave- 
ment/but also a policy of physical extermination of ^"j^ 
nations, drawing no distinctions between classes and social 

St The common human aspect of safeguarding peace grew 
most pronounced as the world entered upon the nuclear and 
space era, and when the question "To be or not to be? con- 
fronted mankind in all its tragic reality Communists were 
first to sound the alarm, calling upon all people of good- 
will to defend peace and the security of nations and to come 
out against the arms race and against the dangerous policy 
of brinkmanship pursued by the reactionary politicians as- 
sociated with the military-industrial complex this will be 
dwelt upon in greater detail in the second volume of the 
book) The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is contribut- 
ing a great deal to the noble cause of safeguarding peace. 
It stressed at its 27th Congress: " The danger looming over 
mankind has never been so awesome. But then the possibili- 
ties for safeguarding and strengthening peace have never 
been so real By uniting their efforts the peoples can and 
must avert the threat of nuclear annihilation... It is pos- 
sible to avert war and to save mankind from catastrophe. I ntS 
is the historical mission of socialism, of all the progres- 
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sive and peace-loving forces of the world."' "The struggle 
against the nuclear threat, against the arms race, for the 
preservation and strengthening of universal peace remains 
the fundamental direction of the Party's activities in the inter- 
national arena." 

The Communists are doing all in their power to achieve the 
solution of other global problems as well. 

So, the third source of the growing strength and influence 
of the communist parties in the world is the sincere and 
selfless faithfulness of Marxist-Leninists to the cause of solv- 
ing the problems confronting mankind as a whole, above all 
those of preserving peace and preventing aggressive, imperi- 
alist wars, specifically a catastrophic and devastating world 
war, establishing a non-violent and nuclear-weapon free 
world, offering nations a free choice of a social system, policy 
and ideology. In these noble activities the Communists go 
side by side with other anti-war forces, with all democratic 
mass movements. 

As historical experience has shown, yet another major 
source of strength for the communist movement is its loyalty 
to the creative theory of scientific socialism— Marxism and 
Marxism-Leninism. Chapter Two gives a concise description 
of the main features of Marxism, of its scientific, revolu- 
tionary and creative character. These features were fully 
accepted by Lenin and further developed in Leninism. The 
one hundred years reviewed in the book show that when 
Communists were devising and implementing their policy 
with reliance on the basic principles of this theory and 
with due consideration of new realities, they invariably won 
big victories. 

This creative approach to the new realities of the world 
as a whole, and of Russia in particular, on the basis of 
scientific theory, enabled the Bolsheviks led by Lenin proper- 
ly to assess the situation at .the start of the 20th century, draw 
up a correct political line, head the struggle waged by the 
working class and all the oppressed and exploited, contri- 
bute to the accomplishment of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, the greatest event of the 20th century, and en- 
sure the building of a socialist society: Socialism was built 
in extremely difficult conditions. But, despite the major 
mistakes and even deformations made in the process, it has 
demonstrated the indisputable advantages of the new so- 
ciety — the next stage in the progress of mankind— over capit- 
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alism. It gives answers to questions which the bourgeois 
svstem is unable to answer. f , ■ 

Precisely the creative application of the Mantis -Len nmt 
doctrine to an extremely backward country helped the Mon- 
golian revolutionaries, relying on the aid and experience 
of the Soviet state and the Comintern, to lead their people 
after the victorious people's revolution of 1921 along the 
non-capitalist path of development to the triumph of so- 

C1 c!onverselv, a departure from the basic principles of Marx- 
ism, just like the dogmatic treatment of theory when attempts 
are made to solve new problems in the old ways led Com- 
munists to setbacks and, at times, to heavy ^^Q^S 
Four shows well that the attempts by a number ot the right- 
wing leaders of the Second International to renounce the 
basic principles of Marxism were politically untenable. A 
slide down from class positions to ideas of class collabora- 
tion, idealisation of bourgeois democracy and in fact aban- 
donment of the class st ruggle and renunciation of the ultimate 
eoals of the working-class movement, and an unprincipled 
attitude to policy brought about the collapse of the .Second 
International and the split and heavy defeats of the working- 
class movement. . . .... 

There were other mistakes which had a quite negat ive eltcct 
for Communists: the sectarian attitudes which emerged in the 
Comintern since the 1920s, attempts to solve problems arising 
in the new situation of revolutionary feline by methods 
adopted during the revolutionary upswing m 1917-1.^1, ana 
inability to produce for several years a new approach aimed 
at mobilising the masses to fight against the fascist threat. 
That position of the Communist International had a negative 
impac t also on the policies of its communist parties. Alvaro 
Cunhal, General Secretary of the Portuguese Communist 
Partv, wrote about that period: "Prior to the Seventh /Com- 
intern.— Ed./ Congress the political line of the PCP was 
obviously infected by sectarian and volutanst illusions. 

The way to a new strategic orientation ran through the bit- 
ter experience of setbacks and defeats of the workers move- 
ment m a number of countries (above all Italy and Germany^ 
through a search and discoveries (above all by the French 
Communists), and through the realisation of the truth ot 
Lenin's idea that "a Marxist must take cognisance ot real lite 
of the true facts of reality, and not cling to a theory ol 
yesterday, which, like all theories, at best only outlines 
the main and the general, only comes near to embracing 
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life in all its complexity". 1 And, finally, this path ran through 
admitting that some former assessments and guidelines oi 
Communists had been wrong (the incorrect assessment of the 
essence of social-democracy and revision of the political 
line of the communist parties with regard to social-democratic 
parties- the wrong view on the role of the national bour- 
geoisie' in the colonies and dependent countries, the return 
to the Leninist tactics of a united anti-impenahst front, 

et< Onlv the drastic turn in the policy of the Comintern, based 
on a creative approach to the situation in the world in the 
mid- 1930s, and the bold overcoming of mistakes enabled the 
Communists to formulate a new strategy at the Seventh Co- 
mintern Congress, a strategy giving priority to the struggle 
against fascism and war and for democracy by establishing a 
united workers' and popular front, by rallying most diverse 
social and political forces on the anti-fascist p attorm. lhe 
consistent application of this strategy helped to defeat fascism 
and provide conditions for new major victories of progressive 
forces in the world. This greatly contributed to the sub- 
sequent victory of the people's democratic revolutions m 
Central and South-Eastern Europe. -• \ 

' So, loyalty to the basic principles of theory and a bold 
and creative approach to new realities on the basis of the 
theory of Marx, Engels and Lenin is another important 
source of the Communists' influence, 

A factor of extreme importance is also that Communists not 
only express the interests of workers and other working peo- 
ple,' of oppressed and exploited nations. They see in the work- 
ing masses the main motive force of social development and 
act accordingly, Lenin formulated perhaps most accurately 
the Marxist approach to this problem: "To do service to the 
masses and express their interests, having correctly con- 
ceived those interests, the advanced contingent, the orgam- 



iV.I. Lenin, "Letters on Tactics", CoUMed W orks, Vol. 24 p. 45 
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^tion must carry on all its activity among the masses, draw- 
" TV, the mals« i oe tag mata.amed and Whether it 

SScSfg ST £ of the masses a,ong the path 
th e masses and e—ng 

the working P^P'f* f [ ™ ^ g 0 mmunist S serve the 
mCet itma^cs ext-es stag Seta needs and cares, and are not 
Sm^X "' seeking to impose the,, own 

mmmm 

v,me motives (despite some miscalculations and mistaices 
same mouvu> t t i arnrnr slogan ''To the Masses! , tor- 
mentioned above). 1 he laconic, siogau , r the 
m, dated at the Third Congress, was advanced at most or ine 
mulated at tne » h . k amoTlg the masses the 

lolowS 'Wnen there exist objective conditions vvhich 
re ni^ the growth of the political consciousness and class 
[nrfcocnd^iS of the proletarian masses, one must be able 
steadfastly to work hand in hand with them, 
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making no concessions in principles but not refraining from 
activity right in the midst of the proletarian masses.'* 1 

When the Communists acted according to this principle: 
"Be with the masses, in the midst of them. Know their senti- 
ments. Know everything. Understand the masses. Be able 
to approach them and win their absolute trust. The leaders 
must not outrun the masses they lead, as the vanguard must 
not outrun the whole army of labour", 2 and remained loyal to 
the basic principles of their theory and policy, they invariably 
were equal to the demands of their time, and achieved suc- 
cess. But when this principle was forgotten, even if temporari- 
ly or partially, or if it was underestimated, that caused failure 
and even defeat. 

An important source of the Communists' strength was that 
the communist movement emerged and was growing as an 
internationalist force. Their internationalism means, first, 
their voluntary and equal cooperation and effective mutual 
assistance, whatever the countries and conditions they operat- 
ed in. In their policy the communist parties invariably sought 
to harmonise the national and international interests and 
tasks of the working people in their countries. Cooperation 
between parties varied in form, depending on the concrete 
situation: within a decentralised international organisation 
(the Second International), or in centralised organisations 
(the First and especially the Third International), or outside 
any international organisations. But one thing was un- 
changed — the militant and effective solidarity of Communists 
of various countries. Second, their internationalism means 
intensive work to promote solidarity and cooperation among 
all contingents of the working class in various countries 
in the struggle for common goals. In that work they paid 
special attention to strengthening mutual support between 
the proletarians in capitalist countries and the working class 
in the country of the Great October Revolution — a major 
force in the revolutionary struggle, and a bastion of peace, 
social progress and the national liberation of oppressed peo- 
ples. Third, internationalism means the mobilisation 01 all 
forces and movements for effective solidarity with the anti- 
colonial and anti-imperialist liberation struggle of the peo- 
ples, with all democratic and progressive forces, and in the 
1920s and 1940s it also meant building a broad unity of anti- 
fascist, anti-imperialist and anti-war forces. 

The spirit of international solidarity has always permeat- 
ed the activities of Communists in their struggle for the 
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immediate needs and more remote goals of the working peo- 
nle and fin ^the struggle for national liberation, for peace 
and the security of the peoples. The first steps m this direc- 
tion were made from the late 1840s through the 1860s es- 
neciaHy after the formation of the First ^terr^ional &^t 
exammes of international proletarian solidarity were demon- 
strand at the time of the Paris Commune which, according 
rMarx?Vas immediately received with joyful, cneso approv- 
al hv the entire international proletariat. In order to win, 
<a /evolution must have fUft^-^J* 
drawn by Marxists from the experience of the Pans Com 
mane Of great significance was the decision adopted at the 
ESS ■Conceit of the Second Internationa] m 1889 to make 
1 the aav of struggle bu the workers for their rights and 
Stediy of mlrnational militant actions by the working people 
n va ous countries. May 1 became the day of '™Uonal 
proletarian solidarity among the wortog people o the whole 
world svmbolising their common interests and unit) ot ac 

stream the proletarian struggle for socialism, the Plants 
strmrole for land, the national liberation struggle of Russia s 
Zlrl Led peoplis, and the nationwide movement against 
ggSSL war and for peace, and ^T^f^dea 
wards overthrowing the bourgeois system . Second, the idea 
of the uni tv a nd solidarity of all the oppressed working «gj 
o e of an enslaved nations in the struggle against capital and 
K icy o" aggression, war and class and national oppres- 
he ideafdvocated by the Bolshevik Party was ; imple- 
mented by the Land of Soviets since the victory of the Octobei 
RevoLtion The first decree issued by Soviet WfT^SJ^ 
ee on Peace, and the practical measures to eliminate the ex- 
oWtatior of man bv man, the Declaration ol Rights of the 
fepTes ^ Russia, which proclaimed just and democratic prin- 
ce of international relations, had an irame use inf luence, on 
the Peoples of many countries. The example of the October 
RevoTurion stirred the working people in ^P^^^ 
to the struggle against exploiters, and the peoples in the 
°olonL to?L struggle against the colonists who ^oppre. 
«ed them Third, the October Revolution caused the unprece 
dented^rowth of solidarity among the workers m the whole 
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world with the revolution in Russia. The "Hands Off Soviet 
Russia!" movement reached vast proportions. "The workers 
of the whole world, '' Lenin wrote, "no matter in what country 
they live, greet us, sympathise with us, applaud us for break- 
ing the iron ring of imperialist ties, of sordid imperialist 
treaties, of imperialist chains— for breaking through to free- 
dom ... and raising the banner of peace, the banner of social- 
ism for the whole world to see.' International proletarian 
solidarity proved invaluable for the victory of the Soviet 
system. Lenin wrote: "We were able to defeat the enemy be- 
cause the sympathy of the workers of the whole world made 
itself fell at the most difficult moment." 2 

Not only workers, but all people of goodwill expressed 
solidarity with the republic of Soviets. 1'he moving document 
issued in Delhi late in 1917 and printed in the Indian papers 
in January 1918, entitled "The Peoples of India Greet Soviet 
Russia", said: "Leaders of the Russian Revolution, India is 
amazed at the noble and humanitarian principles you have 
proclaimed as you took power into your hands. India implores 
Providence for giving you strength in upholding these noble 
ideals." 3 The document was signed: "The Peoples of India". 

Fourth, the Great October Revolution immediately became 
the material stronghold of the revolutionary, liberation 
and anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples. And not in the 
sense of exporting revolution to other countries, about which 
the anti-communists shouted from rooftops in a bid to export 
Counter-revolution to Russia in those remote years, but in 
the sense of being the source of experience and real material 
support to the struggle that was already under way. 

This explains why 80,000 Hungarians, 40,000 Chinese, tens 
of thousands of Germans, Czechs, Serbs, Poles, Romanians 
and other nationals defended the freedom and independence 
of revolutionary Russia shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet 
people in 1917-1921. 

In the years that followed, Communists, despite numerous 
obstacles and contradictions, were the standard-bearers of 
effective international proletarian solidarity, which nourished 
other kinds of international solidarity displayed by other 
social forces— democratic, anti-imperialist, anti-war, anti- 
fascist, etc. . . 

The events of the one hundred years examined in the book 
and the next forty years prompted the Communist Party of 
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the Soviet Union to conclude: "The communist movement 
draws its strength... from its class solidarity and equal co- 
operation among all fraternal parties in the struggle for 

its Programme, adopted by the 2/th CPSL^ Congiess, me 
Partv declared: "In all of its activity the CPSU 
guided I bv the time-tested Marxist-Leninist principles of pro- 
fetarian socialist internationalism. It will contribute in every 
wav possible to promoting the cohesion of the international 
communist movement on the basis of 

velop fraternal ties with all the Communist and Workers 
pmks armelv cooperate with them in the struggle for 
e ice and against the danger of a nuclear catastrophe and 
supnoit their struggle in defence of the vital interests of the 
wlXig 'people, for national liberation, democracy and so- 

Gi Throughout their history the Communists have always 
worked fo achieve one ultimate goal-to 
man happv and ensure the necessary conditions tot his hat 
moniZ 1 development, removing all obstacles m the way 
towards tins humane goal Herein is the <*^^^g£ 
munist movement, which, from the time of ^ 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, spared no effort to build 
a S bised on justice in which "the free development of 
each is the condition for the free development of all - 
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